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PUBLIC SOUP-HOUSES. 


The public soup-house is of comparatively 
recent origin, and grew out of an increased 
humanity that, unable adequately to cope 
with the evil of poverty, devised this mode of 
meeting the need of the hour with timely re- 
lief. We think Dickens’s description of the 
dispensing of soup in the workhouse, by Mr. 
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Bumble, that most august of beings, when 
Oliver Twist asked for more, and who fell back 
aghast at the little pauper’s temerity, if not the 
origin of soup-houses, had the effect of. in- 
creasing their usefulness, and bettering the 


‘quality of their preparation. Their intreduc- 


tion to public notice here, in our large cities, 
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some twelve or fifteen years ago, was attended 
with the best results, and thousands were the 
participants of the public bounty, who came 
in every stage of squalor and wretchedness 
to receive their portion, This has continued 
through nearly every year, with the best re- 
sults, and the poor rejoiced in the beneficence 
of the institution. And it was not the squalid 

and the degraded alone that were relieved. 
There was a better class—poor ‘and proud— 
without means, who partook of the bounty 
with the rest, and thanked the ones who con- 
ceived so grand ascheme. The.-best of mate- 
rial was and is used: The beef, or mutton, of 
the first quality, the vegetables well selected, 
and the nature of the cooking of a kind that 
would be no discredit to the best hotels in the 
land. Many a down town diner in our own 
city has felt in no wise insulted by the proffer 
of a “hasty plate” of this soup, when acci- 
dentally found near the soup-house at dinner 
time. Such never bore pails, and pitchers, 
and cracked bowls, their bleared eyes watch- 
ing eagerly for the delicious compound, crowd- 
ing aside those about them in fierce competi- 
tion, but they sat in a corner and plied their 
spoon with great vigor. 

A friend of ours who was detained in the 
suburbs by illness, sent into Boston to one of 
‘our station houses for a “bowl of soup.” 
It was not because he needed it, and he had 
no right to demand it, but a sick man craves 
strange things, and fancies other people’s 
cookery, and the papers were eloquent in 
praise of this soup, and he knew the officer 
who dispensed it, therefore he boldly thrust 
his plate in with a request for a taste, and the 
request was granted, 

One day looking from his window he saw the 
burly form of one of our best-looking police- 
men coming towards his house, bearing a 
kettle of some two quarts capacity, looking 
carefully at the doors as he moved along. 
Arriving at the number sought, he read the 
name of our friend on the door-plate, which 
he knew very well, looked at the kettle with a 
puzzled expression, and then moved on to see 
ifthe number might not have been duplicated, 
coming back after a few moments and ringing 
the door-bell. The bell was answered. 

“Is there any other 97 in this street ?” he 
asked. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ Well, there must be some mistake _ about 
it,” said he; “but I was to leave this at No. 
97. ” 

He was quite relieved when informed that 
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it was all right, and went away giving a long 
look at the very respectable house, to reassure 
himself that a “ porpoise ”’ didn’t live there. 

A soup house affords an instructive study 
to those who like to read human nature in its 
many phases. Those who have such tender 
sympathy with want and misery that they 
cannot look upon them—like the man in the 
play, who, when his coach ran over a beggar, 
bade his coachman drive on, as he could not 
bear to see human suffering—should keep 
away, but men like Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Charles Dickens would gladly become boarders 
at the soup-houses for the sake of the revela- 
tions they present. 

Our picture affords a capital illustration of 


_the variety and spirit of a throng of the expec- 


tants who daily rush in for their supply. A 
hungry-looking set they are, with eagerness on 
their faces and the vessels in their hands that 
are to receive their modicum of the nutritious 
compound, There is no Bumbleish austerity 
in the face of that aldermanic dispenser of the 
soup. He has no fear of offending a board of 
work-house directors if he transcend his limit 
a grain in filling their measure, and he ladles 
out his fragrant decoction with untiring pa- 
tience and unbounded suavity. No churlish 
or chilling word from him ever makes poverty 
more wretched, but he stands, the embodiment 
of the benevolence that founded the insti- 
tution, a broad-faced, broad-breasted expo- 
nent of active practical charity, that finds 
expression very substantially, though, as some 
might esteem it, souperficially. 

These public soup-houses are becoming gen- 
eral, They are to be found in all the large 
cities, and possess the same peculiarities, af- 
fording thus a like relief to the unfortunates 
who may be driven to partake of their hospi- 
tality. With a pleasant humor to guide, a 
scene like that of our illustration might be 
made unctuous with pleasant fancies, Charles 
Lamb depicted the feast of the chimney 
sweeps inimitably, and the ready writer might 
find in this, abundant food forthe fancy. We 
remember a parody—* The Charge of the Soup 
Brigade ’”’—that was better than Tennyson. 

The soup-house is the actual, the concen- 
tration of all the charitable ideals in one prac- 
tical whole, and while relieving the poor, they 
also relieve the rich, who are annoyed by door 


beggary and complain that their peace is dis- 


turbed by the obtrusion of famished fingers, 
gaunt eyes and hollow voices, importuning 
for charity, which is, indeed, rather a bore to 
reluctant people. 
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sine; though, for that matter, 
‘‘what’s the mighty differ,” when 
veal pie and sausages defy scrutiny, 
and faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, 

The appetite of China tends to 
fish, however, for the most part, 
and we present the picture of a Chi- 
nese fishing-boat, returning from a 
successful cruise. These boats are 
thronged with passengers, who have 
been enjoying the pleasure and 
profit of the sea, and we see the 
Chinese umbrella is employed to 
protect the heads of those on deck 
exposed to the sun, But the bulk 

jp of the fishing is done by single fish- 
~ ermen, who, in punts and other 
small boats, invade the sea and the 
streams and capture the finny tribe. 
The punt is a boat with a well 
in the centre compartment and 
perches projecting from the gun- 
: aes wale on the outside. These punts 
are employed for cormorant fishing. 
il i On each perch two fishing cormo- 
i . ' rants stand side by side, while the 


————— fisherman propels the boat by means 
> of an oar over the stern, and has 


within reach two long bamboos, 

one with a bag net at the end. At 
a signal the birds bound into the 

2 - water and commence immediately 


CHINESE VASE FOR INCENSE. to hunt for fish, the boatman mean- 


. Familiarity with the Chinese, and 
a knowledge of what they are and 
do in their own country, is desirable 
at atime when the “‘ Flowery King- 
dom” is promising to pour upon our 
shores a part of its redundant popu- 
lation, and we take pleasure in pre- 
senting a variety of small matters, 
as illustrations, that it may afford 
our readers pleasure to inspect, and 
give them insight into Chinese pe- 
culiarities and customs. They are 
the antipodes of our own, as is the 
position of China on the globe to 
that of ours, though unfortunate 
Paris has been brought, by its 
necessities, to adopt some customs 
of China that would not be pleas- 
-ant under ordinary circumstances, 
alluding of course, to the adoption 
of the rodent to the uses of the cui- 
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while keeping a wary eye about him, so as to 
detect and visit with prompt punishment any 
attempt at surreptitious appropriation. Such 
vigilance is far from unnecessary, as the cor- 
morant is so voracious, and if not watched, it 
would endeavor to swallow every fish it caught. 
As a preventive, each bird has a ligature fast- 
ened around its neck during fishing time, so 
that any unobserved attempt to gorge a crea- 
ture larger than an eel, would result in speedy 
strangulation. When a fish is captured, the 
boatman holds out the bag net, into which 
the cormorant resigns its prey, usually with- 
out hesitation. Sometimes, however, the bird 
gets sulky, and, lagging behind the others, 
commences sporting on its own account, Its 
first capture may be of small girth, and is 
swallowed with comparative ease. Grown 
bolder by success, and less under fear of dis- 
covery than at first, its next attempt is prob- 
ably made ona plump grilse—no matter, down 
it goes; and, of course, like an overgrown 
chimney-sweep in a flue, the fish sticks at the 
most critical point, The culprit immediately 
evinces symptoms of distress; and, flapping 
its wings on the water, attracts the sharp ear 
of the fisherman, who, sculling to the spot, lifts 
bird and prey into the boat, plucks forth the 
fish, and consigns the feathered thief to pun- 
ishment by tying its feet toa perch, and de- 
priving it of food for the remainder of the day. 
The Chinese are very ingenious in their 
modes of taking fish, some of which, however, 
especially those for trapping eels, are simply 
disgusting, proving possible the old story of 
the widow’s eel pot, which has been for ages 
matter of doubt. 
The modes of worship of the Chinese are in 
some respects like those of the Roman Church, 
fore the principal altar of their temples are 
ged the ornaments, or paraphernalia of 
devotion. Large vases filled with flowers or 
fruits offered to the divinity, the censers in 
which incense is burned, the bell, commonly 
covered with antique inscriptions, the gong, 
whose grave and sonorous tone mingles with 
the bell that announces the hour of prayer or 
of ceremony, the sacred books which it is 
given to no one to understand; and on both 
sides of the altar are inscriptions in charac- 
ters of gold, and from the ceiling hang enor- 
mous circular lanterns, covered also with in- 
scriptions in honor of the gods, We have de- 
picted a Chinese vase, used for the burning of 
incense, It is of rare beauty as is everything 
else connected with their temples, except the 
idols, which are hideous, Theirreligion, how- 
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ever, is a tissue of superstition, and half of 
the customs of the country are no better. 
And apropos of superstitions, the recent 
massacre of the French at Tien-Tsin serves 
as anexample. A resident at Ningpo thus 
writes: “‘ The credulity and superstition of the 
Chinese know no bounds; a striking instance 
ofthe former having just been the main cause 
of the terrible Tien-Tsin tragedy, and the uni- 
versal disquietude that pervades every part of 
China—ninety-nine out of every hundred 


CHINESE PORTER, 


Chinamen firmly believing that foreigners in 
general, but the Roman Catholics in particu- 
lar, kidnap children for the sake of their eyes, 
hearts, and other parts, to be used in com- 
pounding a potent drug. The following hor- 
rible story has been related to me as a solemn 
fact by a Chinaman, who declares that he was 
an eye-witness of the latter part of what is 
here written: ‘Some years ago, when the Tai 
Ping rebels were devastating the most fruitful 
provinces of China, a novel plan was invented 
for discovering the money and other treasure 
concealed by the terrified merchants and peo- 
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ple on the first warning of the approach of 
the rebels. Some ingenious Tai Ping thought 
within himself that, as men are all devout 
worshippers of gold and silver, something com- 
posed from man would, in all probability, be 
more efficacious than anything else in discov- 
ering hidden treasure, without putting men to 
the pains of pulling down each separate brick 
of any suspected place, to get at the coveted 
hoard, He therefore seized the first prisoner 
he could lay hands on, and quietly proceeded 
to cut him up and put him into a large cal- 
dron, wherein he was allowed to simmer un- 
til a sufficient coating of oil had collected on 


CHINESE MANNER OF 


the surface; this was carefully skimmed off, 
and then a roll of cloth was spread out and 
soaked in the human oil, after which it was 
tightly rolled up and converted into a torch, 
’ The rebel then lit his torch, and, in a fever of 
expectation, started in quest of a likely house. 
Having found one to his taste, he entered, 
and slowly waved the torch in all directions, 
intently watching the flame, which shortly 
commenced flickering—like a man’s fingers 
clutching at gold! The rebel was overjoyed 
at the sight, and felt sure that this was a sign 
that treasure was concealed exactly where the 
torch flickered; he accordingly set to work 
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and pulled down that part of the wall, and 
sure enough there discovered a goodly hoard 
of silver. This plan was afterwards univer- 
sally adopted in the Tai Ping camp, and be- 
came so notorious that, on an imperial officer— 
in whose suite was my informant—taking one 
of the rebels prisoner, he questioned him as 
to the truth of the report, remarking, at the 
same time, that he could not possibly believe 
it. The prisoner declared that such was 
their method of discovering hidden treasure. 
Whereupon the officer replied that, as the 
prisoner persisted in vouching for the truth of 
the report, he would do himself the pleasure 
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of testing its truth or falsehood on his person. 
The prisoner was immediately killed, cooked, 
and converted into a torch, and used with the 
greatest success? ’’ 

Another instance of the peculiarity of the 
“heathen Chinee”’ we find among the float- 
ing literature of the day, “It is dangerous 
for a person not a relative of the deceased to 
touch or even be found near a dead body, A 
relative may come up and charge him with 
the murder; and whether there is a particle 
of evidence of guilt or not, the magistrate 
will be sure to make the accused party bleed— 
or, in the language of this country, will 
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‘squeeze’ him to the extent of 
his ability to pay. So the person 
not a relative, found nearest a 
murdered man, at the moment a 
murder is found to have been 
committed, is often executed as 
the murderer. 

A curious instance of the effect 
that this has on the people is 
shown by an occurrence which 
took place at Hong Kong a few 
months since: 

An English sailor was in a Chi- 
nese boat in the busy harbor, and 
he suddenly fell overboard. The 
owners of the boat who were car- 
rying him screamed and struck 
out with their oars to get as far 
as possible away from the spot. 
Such was the consternation of 
the Chinese at the thought of 
being charged with the murder of 
an Englishman, that no one 

CHINESE dared to venture to the poor fel- 
UMBRELLA. 15 relief, and so he sank! 

When an undertaker is about to close the 
coffin of a dead man, he never drives the first 
nail into it, but the eldest. son, or the oldest 
living male representative of the deceased, 
steps forward and drives it home, This is to 
secure the undertaker against the _ possible 
charge in the future of having buried a living 
person—it is the official acknowledgment of 
the family that their relative is dead.. Then 
the oldest son, or other male representative, 
takes the plate of nails, and getting down on 
his knees,-walks on them around the coffin, 
handing one at a time to the undertaker, who 
drives it home.” 

In the coast provinces of Central and South- 
ern China, where canals are so numerous, vehi- 
cles and beasts of burden are almost unknown. 
In the mountainous districts passengers and 
goods are carried by men—passengers in a se- 
dan, or palanquin, by two men, and baggage 
and freight by single coolies, the burden being 
divided and suspended from the opposite 
end of a strong elastic pole, the middle of 
which rests upon the shoulder. Two sedan 
bearers will carry a man of ordinary size, 
with twenty or thirty pounds of baggage, 
twenty miles in a day; and a coolie, with 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds bur- 
den, will perform the same journey, though 
requiring a little more time. The hardy 
mountaineer, whose muscles have been devel- 


oped by years of this kind of labor, will carry 
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a burden five or ten miles in a day, weighing 
more than three hundred pounds. When the 
burden to be carried is very heavy, such as 
large stones, logs, etc., it is divided and dis- 
tributed by larger and smaller poles, so as to 
be borne by ten, fifteen, twenty or more men. 
Parents carry their children from place to 
place by this mode, and it is a frequent sight 
to see parties going along with children sus- 
pended in baskets from a pole resting across 
the shoulder. This forms a very easy and 
convenient carriage for the young passengers, 
who look abroad upon the world delightedly 
as they swing in midair from the paternal 
shoulder, Our illustration affords a happy 
instance of this, and the pair move along 
to their destination as happily as though they 
were rich as Croesus and were riding in a 
coach and six. The mother has a sweet so- 
licitude in her face and the inevitable umbrella 
in her hand, which we detach and reproduce 
elsewhere, made of bamboo, that is a general 
necessity among those whose hands are so 
much unemployed as to admit the use of 
them, The engraving representing a tea- 
packer may not be a pleasant picture for tea- 
drinkers to contemplate, though, provided the 
feet are clean, it can make little difference. 
We know that molasses is submitted to the 
pedals of the Congo before it reaches the hogs- 
head, and the choicest wines are made by 
industrious feet that tread out the pulp, there- 
fore we submit our good-natured looking 
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friend confidently, even though his costume 
might be improved in some respects. As 
we see the process, we recall the motto 
that the professor wrote for the tea-caddy— 
“Tu Doces”—which, interpreted, means 
“ Thou teachest,” and is a very pleasant Sou- 
chong pun. We have been unable to deter- 
mine the character with the Grecian bend who 
stands with a huge sword in his hand. We 
would be loth to believe so fine a looking man 
were a headsman, and his dress proclaims that 
he is not a butcher; yet with all the knowl- 
edge of Chinese manners and customs that 
we possess, his position does not make itself 
apparent. His attitude is that of remon 


strance and shrinking, and we should place 
him among the Home Guards as a soldier. 
We give him up, therefore, to the imagination 
of the reader. 

The way they live in China presents a 
marked contrast with the practice of the rest 
of the world. A recent diner with a manda- 
rin gives us some of his experiences on the 
occasion. The party of which he was a mem- 
ber was introduced into a lavatory. ‘“ Lava- 
tory is perhaps scarcely the correct name to 
give an apartment without a roof, and whose 
only appointments consist in a caldron of 


boiling water, on the lid of which, neatly 
folded, are a dozen or two of crape parti-col- 
ered napkins, one of which, after being dipped 
in the hot liquid and wrung out, is handed to 
each guest. A hurried rub over the face and 
temples, then around both hands, completed 
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the ablution, and without the further cere- 
mony of drying with towels, that being left to 
evaporation, we proceeded to the smoking- 
room, at the door of which we were received 
with many bows and polite speeches by the 
host, and introduced to his friends. Opium 
and tobacco-pipes were offered, as well as 
cheroots; but as we declined their indulgence, 
the way was led into the guest-chamber, 
where we were seated with the strictest re- 
gard to the etiquette of rank and precedence, 
The interior of the apartment is usually of a 
costly and handsome description, the walls 
and ceilings being decorated with fret-work 
and carved designs; the furniture a strange 
combination of the airy and substantial, the 
quaint and the picturesque, whilst the numer- 
ous articles of vertu standing about, the scroll 
pictures and gayly painted lanterns depending 
by silken cords from the grotesquely sculp- 
tured beams, present a coup d’eil both unique 
and pleasing. The table is ornamented with 
a profusion of vases, in which flowers and fra- 
grant perfumes are placed, ample space being 
left all round for the bowls of the guests, 
From the time when the host took his seat on 
the slightly raised platform at one end of the 
dining-table, conversation commenced, and 
rarely flagged during the four or five hours of 
the feast. Meanwhile a company of comedi- 
ans took up a position at one end of the hall, 
and awaited a signal at the completion of the 
first few courses, to commence some favorite 
drania. 

“ The dinner began by a cumbersome cere- 
moniai of drinking a light wine made from rice, 
possessing somewhat the flavor of cherry. It 
was served hot, poured from a china kettle 
into the little porcelain cups, and handed bya 
handsomely dressed boy on bended knee, 
while another passed round sweet biscuits 
made from buckwheat. During this prelimi- 
nary course, the host not only drinks, but eats 
to each of his guests in succession, observing 
the strictest etiquette of rotation, and they in 
the same order to him and to each other, his. 
every movement and gesture being observed, 
noted and respected, The first course on the 
present occasion consisted of custards and 
preserved iced fruits, which was quickly fol- 
lowed by cold relishes, such as salted earth- 


worms, smoked fish and ham, Japan leather 
(an article of food possessing a strong and dis- 
agreeable taste), and pigeons’ eggs, having the 
shells softened by vinegar. Gradually the 
feast became more substantial, and included 
basins of sharks’ fins, birds’ nests, deer sin- 
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ews, and other dishes considered peculiarly 
nutritious and appetizing. At length the real 
solids were reached, consisting of rice and 
curry, chopped bears’ paws, mutton and beef 
cut into small cubes and floating in gravy; 
pork in various forms; the flesh of puppies 
and cats boiled in buffalo’s milk; shantung, 
or white cabbage, and sweet potatoes; fowls 
split open, flattened and grilled, their livers 
swimming in hot oil; and cooked eggs of vari- 
ous descriptions, containing embryo birds. 
But the surprise of the entertainment was to 
come, On the removal of some of the flower 
vases, a large covered flat dish was placed in 
the centre of the table, and at a signal the 
cover was removed. The hospitable board 
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immediately swarmed with juvenile crabs, 
which made their exodus from the vessel with 


surprising agility. The crablets had been 
thrown into vinegar just as the guests sat 
down, and this treatment being obnoxious to 
the feelings of the crustacem, renders them 
irritable on escaping from their acid bath. 
Fast as they ran their sprightly movements 
were anticipated, and soon checked by each 
guest seizing the nearest, thrusting it into his 
mouth, crushing it between his teeth, and 


swallowing the strange morsel without cere- 
mony. I determined to follow the Chinese 
example, and for once try a couple of crabs, 
which I found soft and gelatinous, as they are 
but tiny creatures, not more than a day or 
two old; but I was compelled to yield at the 
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third. It had evidently resolved on ven- 
geance, and taking advantage of my want of 
dexterity in the management of chopsticks, 
inflicted such a nip upon my lower lip that I 
relinquished my hold, and desisted from fur- 
ther experiments, 
“The conversation having been necessarily 
somewhat interrupted by the episode of the 
crablets, we leaned back in our chairs to 
watch the comedy, until the soi was handed 
round, a liquor made from a Japan bean, at 
present much used by the wine-drinkers of 
Europe, to revive their faded palates, Vari- 
ous kinds of shell and fresh fish followed, suc- 
ceeded by several thin broths, and concluded 
by the costly though insipid birds’-nest soup. 
The table being cleared, a very 
pretty specimen of the Yuen- 
ming-yuen porcelain was placed 
before the host. It consisted of 
a series of nine dishes (corre- 
sponding to the number seated 
> atthe board) shaped like a cab- 
bage, and all fitting into one an- 
other, The contents were a va- 
riety of scorched seeds and nuts, 
which were nibbled along with 
sundry hot wines and tea, amidst 
a cloud of tobacco smoke, the 
host considerately procrastinat- 
ing his usual opium pipe till a, 
later period,” 

It is unnecessary to say that 
the poor have few of these luxu- 
ries, their meals being principally 
of rice and salt, with little varia- 
tion. The following specimen of 
hotel fare, however, will afford 
another illustration of Chinese 
modes of living: “We entered, 

and sitting down at a rough deal table, ordered 
our dinner of the Chang-kwete, or, as Abbe 
Huc calls him, ‘‘ the Inspector of the chest.” 
There were stewed mutton, and beef and 


poultry, fried eggs, fried cakes and steamed 
bread and vermicelli. There was also pork 
in various shapes, but our knowledge of the 
Chinese pig and its habits disinclined us from 
partaking of its flesh. Excluding this, we 
ordered a little of everything else, and the 
cooking of our dinner began under our eyes, 
We heard the chickens squeal, and in a few 
minutes they were thrown through the win- 
dow to the cook, who had them dressed and 
broiling in an incredibly short time; the 
bread-maker put the lumps of man-tau into the 
steamer, and then busied himself with the 
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lau-ping. Taking a large piece of well- 
kneaded dough, and making it into a stick a 
yard long, he drew, threw, pulled and twisted 
it until it assumed the dimensions of a girl’s 
skipping rope, and then doubling, and twisting, 
and pulling it again and again, producing a 
double stub and twist texture, he cut it into 
small pieces, which after a good deal of flap- 
ping and patting, became respectable disks; 
as he finished each of these he uttered a shout, 
and with a well-directed aim he tossed it some 
twenty or thirty feet across the room to the 
cook. In the meantime another man was 
manufacturing the vermicelli. Seated on a 
machine, some three or four feet above the 
cooking-range, this man worked a long lever 
which moved a piston in a cylinder with a per- 
forated bottom ; at every stroke the long white 
strings descended into a boiling pot beneath, 
until the cook, judging that the quantity was 
equal to the demands of our appetite, cut 
off the material flush with the cylinder, giving 
the man on the lever time to curl up on the 
narrow board and smoke his pipe till another 
customer should need his services. While 
waiting for dinner the traveller passes his 
time in drinking large quantities of tea, but 
during the meal the beverage consists of the 
strong rice brandy, sometimes flavored with 
rose leaves, and always taken hot.” 


The Chinese have a universal passion for 
gambling. You will hear the clicking of dice 
at the stand where the huckster offers for sale 
fruit, candy and other small wares. He is 


glad to give a customer the chance of losing 
the price of any article, or of getting it for 
nothing. The fascination of this glorious un- 
certainty to the saucer-eyed, pig-tailed China 
boy, is so great that he willingly risks the sum 
with which he could obtain some coveted 
dainty. A peculiar feature of these hazardous 
enticements is a kind of literary or poetical 
gambling. The operator, sitting behind a 
table at the street side, shows to passers-by a 
written line of poetry containing five or seven 
characters with one word omitted. On an- 
other piece of paper lying on the table are sey- 
eral other words. Either of them, if inserted 
in the vacant space, will complete the line and 
make good sense. Depositing a stake of tsei, 
or cash, as the current native coin is called, 
you guess which is the lucky word. If you 
make a mistake you lose the money. If your 
surmise is correct, you win five times the 
amount, To prevent fraud, the right word is 
written on one side or corner of the paper 
containing the defective line. This part is 
then turned over until a wager is made, when 
it is shown to the customer to convince him 
that no deception has been practised. 

The most popular game among the populace 
of Canton, and also a favorite amusement of 
the Chinese in California, is called fan tan, or 
squaring cash. From a pile of coin lying on 
the table, the keeper takes one or two hand- 
fuls, and placing them a little distance from 
the main heap, covers them with a bowl. 
The gambling consists in betting on the num- 
ber of pieces left in the pile after it has been 
divided by four; an anxious crowd watches 
his movements to see that no cheating takes 
place. Deception, however, is very difficult 
in this game, and can only be accomplished by 
an expert juggler. 

Another kind of gambling is effected by 
means of three pieces of bamboo which the 
street performer holds in one hand. To the 
end of one of them a red string is professedly 
attached, and the lower part of it may be seen 
hanging below the hand of the proprietor, 
while the upper is concealed by his closed fin- 
gers. The problem to be determined is, to 
which of the three sticks the string is fastened. 
The person making a venture deposits the 
amount on one of the sticks. If this has the 
string at its end, he gets back his stake and 
twice as much more, If he makes a mistake 
in the selection, he merely loses the amount 
risked. In this game the proprietor seldom 
loses anything. He generally contrives to 
fasten the string to all of the pieces of bamboo 
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in such a way that he can slip it off from any 
of them without being perceived, and takes 
care not to let outsiders see how the trick is 
done. 

Acommon mode of street gambling is that 
of the revolving pointer. A round board, 
about fifteen or eighteen inches in diam- 
eter, is divided by lines passing from the 
centre to the circumference, into eight or six- 
teen equal parts, On a post or standard, 
eight or ten inches high, erected in the centre 
of the board, a horizontal piece of wood is 
placed so that it can swing about easily. To 
the end of this slender stick a string is fas- 
tened. Its lowest part, as it hangs down, 
nearly reaches the surface of the board. A 
place two or three inches long on the standard, 
above the revolving pointer, is used for the 
deposit of the gambler’s stake, The Chinese 
copper coin, called cash, having a square hole 
in the middle, slides down the sharp end of 
this stick, where it remains till the chances of 
its ownership are determined. After placing 
his cash on the standard, and indicating the 
division which he bets upon, the gambler 
gives the horizontal stick a twirl. If, when it 
ceases moving, the string hangs. over the di- 
vision selected by the player, he receives eight 
or sixteen times the amount of his wager, ac- 
cording to the number of divisions on the 
board. Otherwise he loses only the sum de- 
posited. But, ifinstead of betting upon a par- 
ticular space, he bets on one of the dividing 
lines, and the string should hang directly over 
it, he wins twice as much as he would have 
gained in the first instance. The proprietor 
of the gambling instrument frequently has a 
supply of candy and sweatmeats, with which 
to settle his losses, in whole or in part, pro- 
vided his customers are willing to accept such 
articles. If they decline to receive them, he 
is bound to hand over the cash. 

While most forms of gambling are tolerated 
by the officers of the Jaw in China, there is 
one which they persistently endeavor to sup- 
press. This isa sort of lottery in which the 
profits of a successful wager are three hundred 
percent. The feverish excitement produced 
by this species of gaming has resulted in so 
many excesses that the government punishes 
its abettors with pitiless severity. Not many 
years ago the conductor of one of these lotter- 
ies at Foochow was arrested and beheaded by 
order of the viceroy. To elude the vigilance 
of the authorities, the managers usually hold 
the lotteries in some secluded spot several 
miles from the city, There, among the woods 
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and hills, they feel tolerably secure. If dis- 
covered, they trust to their knowledge of the 
ground to facilitate their escape. To make 
assurance doubly sure, spies are kept in the 
city to give warning of the designs of the 
mandarins, and pickets are placed in the vi- 
cinity of the rendezvous, Scouts are also sta- 
tioned along the roads leading to the city to 
watch the suspicious-looking parties, and give 
speedy information of approaching danger. 
In this lottery there are thirty-seven sets of 
names, only one of which is the winning one 
for a particular day. Whoever guesses this is 
entitled to three hundred per cent profit on 
his investment—an arrangement in which the 
chances might clearly favor the proprietors, 

In the autumn great numbers of crickets 
are caught and sold in the streets for gambling 
purposes, Two of these insects are placed in 
a tub or basin, and irritated with a straw. 
This maddens them so that they rush at each 
other with great fury, each chirping as he 
makes the attack. Surprising pluck and en- 
durance are shown by these creatures, and as 
neither is willing to give in while he can 
crawl to the combat, death or mutilation gen- 
erally befalls one or both of them. Contests 
between quails are also arranged for the same 
purpose, After being carefully trained, they 
are placed within a railing on the table, where 
millet has been strewed. If one ventures to 
pick up a kernel, the other attacks him vig- 
orously with beak and claws, and the struggle 
lasts till exhaustion drives the unsuccessful 
combatant to the protecting hand of his 
owner. A good deal of money is staked on 
these contests, 

The excitement of gambling sometimes 
drives its votaries to frightful excesses. Men 
who have lost their money, houses and lands 
by this mania, will stake the clothes they have 
on, and even gamble for their wives. The 
statement of old writers in regard to the depth 
of the gamester’s infatuation would be incred- 
ible were they not confirmed by later authori- 
ties. Arab travellers in China in the ninth 
century tell us that penniless and boastful per- 
sons among the lower classes sometimes play 
for their fingers. At the end of the game the 
winner places his opponent’s hand on a stone, 
and with a sharp hatchet cuts off one of the 
fingers. The victim then dips the mutilated 
stump into a vase of nut or sesama-oil un- 
der which a fire has been kept burning during 
the game. This cauterizesthe wound. Even 
this frightful mutilation does not prevent the 
gamblers from renewing their ghastly sport. 
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To show their contempt of suffering they will 
sometimes pour oil on their arms and set fire 
to it, so that the odor of the consuming:flesh 
is perceptible, yet the victim exhibits no sign 
of pain, and calmly goes on with his game. 
The veracious French missionary, M. Huc, 
whose opportunities for observing Chinese 
manners and customs were peculiarly favor- 
able, confirms from personal observation the 
existence of this usage. He resided -several 
years in the north of China, where gamblers 
carry their excesses to a height seldom exhib- 
ited in other parts ofthe empire. In the most 
intense cold of winter he saw men running 
about in a state of complete nudity, or crouch- 
ing against the chimneys which in that region 
extend along the walls of the houses on a 
level with the ground. These miserable crea- 
tures, trying to keep from freezing, were 


gamblers who had been driven from the gam- 
ing-houses, where they had lost everything, 
even to their clothes. Their companions, 
hardened by a vice which more than any other 
fosters inhumanity, exulted in their suffer- 
ings, and after seeing them fall dead from 
cold, would return to the gambling-house and 
play as if nothing had happened. 

Such scenes as these were of course not 
universal, and would probably be seldom wit- 
nessed in places usually visited by Europeans, 
It is to be hoped that twenty-five years have 
made their recurrence impossible. Even now, 
however, the passion for play has its victims 
among all classes, At the beginning of the 
New Year the restrictions upon gambling are 
suspended for several days. Gaming-tables 
become unusually numerous in the streets, 
many of them being kept by mere children, 
Even the temples are sometimes profaned. 
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Rows of gambling-stands within the sacred 
precincts and close to the idols, are surrounded 
by an excited crowd watching the fallen dice, 
Even ministers of religion join in the fasei- 
nating sport. Rev. Justus Doolittle, one of 
the missionaries of the American Board, saw 
some of the priests, in the great Lama mon- 
astery in Peking, clothed in ample breeches of 
a deep-red color, and red blankets thrown over 
their shoulders instead of a coat, gambling 
with large cash. They had just finished their 
afternoon worship at the shrine of Buddha, 
whose enormous bronze image, sixty feet high, 
and supposed to be the largest idol in the 
world, is in one of the temples connected with 
the monastery. : 

It is not strange that, with their supersti- 
tious belief, Chinese gamblers should have 
gods for their especial benefit, Indeed, these 


deities are devoutly worshipped. A favorite 
figure for one of them is a winged tiger stand- 
ing on his hind-feet and grasping a large cash 
in his mouth or paws. Sometimes the image 
is made of wood or clay, or drawn on a piece 
of board or paper. The title of the beast, 
“His Excellency the Grasping Cash Tiger,” 
is frequently written on a piece of paper and 
placed in the gambling-room between two 
bunches of mock-money suspended under 4 
table, or on the wall behind it. This figure is 
often used as a sign for a gambling-house, 
“Fighting the tiger” is certainly desperate 
sport wherever pursued, and it is curious that 
we should have to look to China for the origin 
of the expression as applied to gambling. To 
gain the favor of this god, incense and candles 
are burned before his image or inscription, 
and on the second and sixteenth days of every 
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jaid before it. Keepers of gambling-houses 
worship the tiger to insure success. 

Another god of gamblers, called Tu Chieng 
Kui, aptly symbolizes the desperate condition 
of his devotees. According to the popular be- 
lief, he represents a man who became so in- 
fatuated with gambling that he sacrificed all 
his time and money in its pursuit, and finally 
died of want. His image, called a “ devil 
gambling for cash,” is that of a person in tat- 
tered garments, with his cue curled around his 
head and a gambling-card stuck in his hair. 
Whenever a lottery is to be drawn, this god is 
vigorously worshipped. Candles and incense 
are burned before him, lots are drawn with 
bamboo-slips, and in the ecstasy of their ador- 
ation his devotees kneel down and knock their 
heads against the ground. Some inveterate 
gamblers keep a small imagé of him in their 
houses, before which they pray for favoring 
dreams for gambling. To secure these, they 
light candles and incense, and then lie down 
to sleep before the image. © 

In order to obtain lucky numbers for one of 
the lotteries previously mentioned, the gam- 
bler sometimes places thirty-seven slips of 
bamboo marked with written characters be- 
fore the image, covering each slip with a kind 
of shell. Before going to bed, candles and in- 
cense are burned, In the morning he exam- 
ines the pieces of bamboo, to see if any have 
been moved during the night. If one has 
been stirred, however slightly, the movement 
is attributed tothe god, It is thus that he in- 
timates to his favored worshipper the lucky 
numbers in the lottery, one of these thirty- 
seven sets of characters being selected by the 
managers as fortunate characters for the 
drawing. 

Among the Chinese in California gambling 
is extensively practised. Its evil influence 
upon their countrymen is deplored by the bet- 
ter classes in both hemispheres. The remedy 
for it in this country must be found in the ed- 
ucation of the people and the enforcement of 
thelaws. 

But let us turn from gambling to the condi- 
tion of the women of China, It is a favorite 
assertion that women in China are placed in 
a dependent and even degraded situation. 
The wife, it is admitted, does not experience 
the isolation that she endures in Turkey; but 
yet her surroundings are monotonous, and 
there is very little to elevate her in the social 
scale, or to expand the intellectual capabili- 
ties of which she may be possessed. There is 
alarge residuum of truth, mixed with ele- 
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ments of falsehood, in this assertion, for 
women have really very considerable power 
and influence in China. Merchants often 
leave the control of their affairs in the hands 
of their widows; and in politics as well as in 
family life feminine sway is frequently dis- 
cernible. We have only to carry our thoughts 
a few years back to recall the time when 
Prince Kung was completely at the beck of 
the two royal dowagersof Pekin. Still, there 
are sinister influences at work with regard to 
women in China, and one of the worst of 
these is the vicious system of female slavery. 
We are assured by a writer in the Chinese Re- 
corder—and we have no reason to distrust his 
statement—that several hundred girls, be- 
tween the ages of four and twelve, are annu- 
ally sold in Foochow as slaves. Many of 
them are sold by their own parents, who gen- 
erally plead poverty as their excuse for thus 
parting with their offspring. A large propor- 
tion are brought for sale from the prefectures 
of Hing-hwa and Chiong-chiu. The regions 
of these prefectures bordering on the sea-coast 
are in a chronic state of anarchy; villages are 
constantly at war with each other, and it fre- 
quently happens that the victorious party 
captures children belonging to the vanquished. 
These are held for ransom at such prices as 
the victors choose to place upon them. Now, 
so long as this state of things exists, it is idle 
to say that the condition of women in China 
can compare with their condition in Christian 
countries, To speak of the “ wild and guilty 
phantasy, that man can hold property in 
man,” may seem, in these days, an extrava- 
gant flight of rhetoric, The existence of this 
baneful institution in China—in however 
modified a form—exhibits a fact which dis- 
proves many of the glowing assertions as to 
the extent and genuineness of her antique 
civilization. It is a very reasonable opinion 
that, if a beneficial movement is to be made 
in the direction of ameliorating this country, 
one essential step must be the education of 
the native girls. We can quite believe that 
formidable difficulties will have to be sur- 
mounted before schools can be opened which 
will possess attractions for parents, but or- 
phans and poor children may be instructed, 
and thus a good beginning will be made. We 
must avoid being led away by fallacies with 
regard to the condition of females in China, 
On the one side we shall find persons assert- 
ing that it practieally compares favorably with 
the state of affairs at home, and using argu- 
ments drawn from the follies of fashion te 
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prove that “ girls of the period” need not at- 
tempt to teach the Chinese; and on the other 
hand we find that there are writers and talkers 
who speak of the Mongol woman as little better 
than a brute creature. There is an exagger- 
ation in each case, 

The Chinese officials and men of wealth live 
in affluence—dress richly, and keep a host of 
servants and retainers. But the poor are 
very poor; they work for very low prices, from 
five to ten cents a day, and feed and clothe 
themselves from those wages, The wealthy 
are very indolent, and impose a system of ser- 
vitude upon their employes, which is in many 
degrees worse than eyen American slavery in 
its worst stages could ever have been. The 
peasantry are a quiet and industrious people, 
but seem to*have no higher aims in life than 
fo make a comfortable living on their farms, 
and propagate their species. They destroy a 
great many of the female children, hence the 
male population is greatly in the majority. 
The laboring class in China, both male and 
female, are literally beasts of burden ; they 
carry everything that is. used in building a 
great city, or in carrying on ‘the commerce of 
a great commercial country upon their shoul- 
ders. The peasant women of China have 
large and natural feet. Their @ostumes_ con- 
sist of wide pants: reaching only to the knee; 
a loose sack reaching alittle below the hips, 
belted around the waist, and a little white 
apron, half a yard square, pinned on. plain, 
They do not wear shoes and stockings, from 
tlie knees the legs are’ bare. They haye no 
fires in winter to warm by, but as the cold in- 
creases they put on clothing until they are 
of an immense size, and their bodies look like 
a barrel with a head sticking 7 at the top, 
walking with bare legs and f None but 
those who work in the rice 6 v4 in the sun, 
ever wear any covering for the head. The 
rich and poor all. dress their hair in the same 
style; neatly combed in a low knot on the top 
of the head, and these ornamented with flow- 
ers and long hairpins or bodkins, either silver 
or brass. The women of China are not tall, 
but stocky and squarely built, and the working 
women very muscular. They will carry with 
apparent ease two or three hundred pounds 
en their shoulders, The small footed women 
are unable to do any heavy work, as they can- 
not walk without a cane or something to sup- 
port them. No man is satisfied unless he has 
one wife with small feet, and unless betrothed 
to one when in childhood by their parents. 
They will work years to gain means to buy 
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one, and smaller the feet, higher the price, 
The practice of compressing the feet is said to 
have been prohibited in the third year of Kang- 
hi (1665), in the case of all children born after 
the first year of his reign. Four years after 
this decree was abrogated. The present dy- 
nasty, when it came to the throne (A. D, 
1644), ordered two important,changes—one, a 
change in the mode of dress; and the other in 
shaving the greater part of the head, and 
wearing the queue or pig-tail, as a mark of 
subjection, and in imitation of their conquer- 
ors. It certainly was proposed to prohibit 
small feet; but upon inquiry here there can- 
not be found any decree actually in force, It 
was found a subject difficult to deal with; it 
had existed so long and flourished unostenta- 
tiously in private. _ In this way, and owing to 
the strict rules’ laid down for the guidance of 
the female sex, the practice came less forcibly 
before the Mantchus, and did not imply any 
hostile feelings toward them; and so it has 
ever since been allowed to exist. 

The Tartar women do not wear small feet, 
but shoes with large square piece of wood in 
the middle of the sole. These, likewise, ap- 
pear very convenient; but in wet weather or 
muddy streets, they raise the finely-embroi- 
dered’ satin slipper above danger, In Pe- 
king, the Tartar element is so strong that 
small feet are less frequently seen than in the 
south. The small foot, too, is much larger 
here. A milder form of compression, espec- 
fally among the country people, exists; the 
four toes being bound under the foot, without 
changing the direction of the heel very much. 
Ladies in the south desire a three-inch foot; 
here they are content with a seven-inch. 
The Chinese have naturally very small hands 
and feet. The proximity of the larger-footed 
Mongols and Mantchus, and the influence 
here, render possible the marriage of larger- 
footed daughters to Mantchu husbands. It is 
illegal for the bannermen and Chinese to in- 
termarry, nevertheless about twenty per cent 
of the former marry large-footed Chinese ; but 
the marriage of Mantchu daughters to Chinese 
husbands—a union not considered respectable 
and complimentary from a Mantchu stand- 
point—is rare, not more, probably, than about 
one per cent, The emperor’s wives and con- 
cubines must belong to the large-footed class; 
in other words must be Mantchus, Women 
of no class beyond the above are permitted to 
enter the palace; and some one has said, that 
a small-footed woman entering the palace 
would be put to death immediately. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGES. 


All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages, At first, the 
infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms; 


Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress’s eyebrow. Then a 
soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like’ the 
pard, 

Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 


Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then, the 
justice, 
In fair round belly with good eapon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
And so he plays his part. Thesixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 


With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly 
voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange, eventful history, 

In second childishness and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing. 
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A SLEIGHING SONG. 
BY J. COLBATE. 


Over the snow, over the snow, Gay Mirth is here, gay Mirth is here, 
Away we go, Away we go! * Our hearts to cheer, our hearts to cheer ; 
The earth gleams white While on we glide, 
Neath the stars to-night, There’s one by our side, 
And-all is bright To cheer or to chide, 
Above and below. 


ddeway we go, away we gol 
‘There’s freedom rare 
Abroad in the air, 


here, 
Above and ‘below. 
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Old Care, good-by! old Care, good-by? Over the snow, over the snow, 
From you we fly, from yeu we fly;— - 
Asifon wings, 
Our fleet steed ¢prings, 
And the welkin rings - ve Every 
4 With our joyous cry. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ULLIVAN HOWLE'’S house stood on the 
S banks of the Croton River. It is of 

rather peculiar appearance, having broad 
galleries and outside stairs, and the outside 
heavily timbered and plastered between the 
timbers. On one side of the house there is a 
steep slope laid out in terraces, with steps 
descending from one to another. At the 
extremity of one of these terraces a summer- 
house hangs over the river. Even now, in 
March, there is something very bright and 
pleasant in the appearance of the place. 
That is not the reason, however, that itis 
pointed out to strangers, and looked at by. 
them with so much curiosity and interest. 
It is because a man lives there who, fifteen. 
years before, had a stainless name, talents of 
a high order, and the fairest of prospects 
before him; and who, five years before, came 
out of a jail, a broken man, celebrated indeed, 
but a celebrated criminal, a convicted mur- 
derer. He fixed his residence in the very 
house that had been his home before. That 
he was shunned, cannot be said, for he him- 
self shunned all communication with his. 
kind, except in his own strange fashion. His. 
servants are men like himself, averse from 
company and conversation. His beautiful 
garden is worked by an old man who is gen- 
erally supposed to be deaf and dumb, so sel- 
dom is his voice heard. Sullivan Howe often 
visits the city, but he is only to be met among. 
the haunts of the wretched and the vicious. If 
he does good there, he does not proclaim it. 
He is often a spectator in the courts—not the 
higher courts, where he himself was once a 
rising star—but the police courts, where 
crime and degradation thronged. Often 
when some culprit wretch, who had not even 
the aid of such legal parasites as swarm 
around such plaees, was stupidly confronting 
the majesty of the law, Sullivan Howe would 
offer his aid, and sometimes plead his cause 
with all the ability and eloquence that had 
distinguished him of old. If any one at- 
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tempted to buy his services, he would refuse 
with haughty humility. “I am not a law- 
yer,” he would say, with almost savage ab- 
ruptness. “I have been expelled from the 
bar.” If he ever met any one whom he had 
known before his fall, he would neither avoid 
nor recognize them, but pass by as if they 
had no existence. This he had done from 
the first. He would receive no visits in prison, 
save from those who believed in his inno- 
cence, and few, even of those who were most 
his friends, could do this. If any, then or 
now, forced themselves upon him, he would 
either not speak to them, or would speak, 
once for all, in such sort that few cared to 
provoke him to it again, Several times his 
friends had moved in the matter of obtaining 
a pardon for him, but he himself would join 
in no petition. He was an innocent man, he 
said, and to ask for a pardon would be toown 
himself guilty. He did receive a commuta- 
tion of his sentence when, after many long 
years, his health began to fail, and for this he 
professed himself thankful. He was gener- 
ally regarded as a fierce. misanthrope, and 
such he could show himself. Generally, 
however, he was cheerful, and always occu- 
pied either in study or in some ‘species of 
handicraft. During his imprisonment he 
had become a skillful worker in wood, and 
this continued to be his amusement. The 
chief room of his house was finished almost 
entirely by his own hands. It had a floor 
euriously inlaid with wood of different colors, 
and furniture made in the same manner. 
His son was the only guest whom he ever 
received. Now and then some bolder and 
more inquisitive stranger would make a raid 
upon the place, and was generally permitted 
to walk about the grounds unmolested, and 
even to peep in the windows, so long as he 
did not prolong his walk or his gaze beyond 
very brief limits. 

One morning, however, Sullivan Howe did 
receive a guest. He was up early, according 
to his custom, and the sun had not yet risen. 
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He was not an old man, but his hair was 
snow white. It had been so ever since the 
first year of his imprisonment. He was nat- 
urally a man of a proud and fiery temper, 
and his life had left its record in the deep- 
drawn lines of sternness and melancholy in 
his face. Though he called himself a broken 
man, there was no sign of a broken spirit in 
his look. He had ended his walk, and was 
about to turn towards the house, when his 
attention was attracted by some object in 
another direction, and he walked towards the 
summer-house. As he reached it a man was 
coming up the terrace steps, with an unsteady 
tread, and, seizing the balustrade as he 
reached the top, stood looking about him 
with a heavy vacant stare. After a minute 
he took a few steps forward, and fell heavily 
to the ground. Howe walked to the spot. 
He had fallen on his face. Howe spoke to 
him, and then rather roughly raised him, 
and placed him on one of the benches in the 
summer-house. He retained the posture in 
which he was placed, but his head fell on his 
breast, and he breathed heavily. His dress 
was of good material and fashion, but much 
stained and disordered. His head was bare. 
Tie was young, and his face might have been 


handsome once, for the features were good, 
but it was swollen and bioated, and of a deep 
purplish hue. Howe looked at him more 
attentively. His first and most natural 
thought was that it was some drunken man 


who had lost his way. He thought now it 


was something more. 

“Drugged,” he said, to himself; “ drugged 
and robbed probably. There has been some 
foul play here, but nothing to be greatly 
wondered at.” 

A little further examination confirmed him 


in the idea that the man had been robbed, 
for there was nothing about him of any kind 
to show who he was. His pockets were 
completely emptied. The palm of one of his 
hahds was cut and bruised as if by some 
blunt instrument. 


“Dragged and robbed certainly. A little 
more, and he would have been sent to sleep 
forever. At the risk of being thought the 
criminal, I will leave him a while.” 

He stepped out of the summer-house and 
summoned the old gardener with a whistle, 
and briefly explained to him that the man 
must be carried to his cottage. At the touch 
of their hands the man muttered angrily and 
affrightedly, striking at them in an aimless 
and nerveless manner. He was unable to 
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oppose any effectual resistance, and was con- 
veyed to the gardener’s cottage. 

After this act of charity Howe returned to 
his house, and, after despatching his break- 
fast, sat down to draw up a paper of instruc- 
tions for his son, for he sometimes still prac- 
tised through Clarence. It was his father's 
aid that had given Clarence a better knowl- 
edge and skill than young lawyers of his 
experience generally possess. Men who 
knew this would have been glad to have 
availed themselves of Howe’s abilities; but 
they could by no means count upon them, 
for Howe often utterly refused to have any- 
thing to do with certain cases. He had con- 
sented to counsel him in regard to Colonel 
Yates’s suit, because of Yates’s friendship for 
Clarence, and because also of his dislike for 
John Creighton, whom Howe himself disliked. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Leonor looked in vain for her brether’s 
return on the day after he had come and 
gone. Before ten o’clock there came a sharp 
knock at the door. She knew the sound, 
and felt thankful that she need not dread it 
to-day. She opened the door, and saw, as 


she expected, the hard red face of her land- 
lady. 

“ Well, Miss Milton, I must have my money 
this morning,” she commenced, in a loud 
angry voice. Leonore made a sign to her to 
be silent, and came outside of thedoor, The 


woman continued to talk, raising her voice. 
“You needn’t to shut me up. Let her hear. 
If she would get up and work instead of 
lying abed all day, I’d get my rent perhaps.” 
“Tecan pay you, Mrs. Newell,” said Leonore, 
hastily, and, taking out the money which 


Louis had left unluckily all in one bill, 


“ Please let me have the ehange for this.” 
“Well, I should think you might have paid 

me yesterday, instead of telling me such a 

story about having no money and being out 


of work.” 

“My brother called after 1 saw you,” said 
Leonore. 

“OY!” said Mrs. Newell. 
get your change then.” 

Leonore followed her down stairs. Mrs. 
Newell flung on her bonnet, and said she 
would go out and get the change. Leonore 
waited nearly half an hour in the dirty dis- 
orderly room, with a swarm of children to 
watch, running in and out, until Mrs. Newell 
came back with a harder and redder face 


“Come down and 


than ever, and said, furiously, “That bill is a 
bad one. Here, take it back and give me 
another!” 

“Bad?” repeated Leonore, faintly. It 
would have been only a slight loss to the 
rich, or the comparatively rich, to have a bill 
pronounced bad. To her it was an over 
whelming calamity. 

“Bad? yes! and I believe you knew it! 
That’s your brother’s business, is it?” 

In vain Leonore assured her that neither 
herself nor her brother knew the bill was 
counterfeit, and that her brother would 
change it when he returned. Mrs, Newell 
scolded without stint, and threatened to give 
her in charge of a policeman for passing 
counterfeit money. The utmost that Leo- 
nore could obtain was that Mrs. Newell 
would wait until evening for Louis’s return. 

“And mind it’s made all right then,” said 
the woman, shaking her fist in Leonore’s 
face. “I don’t want counterfeiters hanging 
about my house, nor young ladies in it with 
brothers that haint got no name nor business 
but what they’re ashamed to tell on.” 

Leonore went back to her mother. Her 
looks betrayed that something had happened, 
and when Leonore tried to conceal what it 
was, Mrs. Hamilton went into a hysterical 
fit. Something had happened to Louis, she 
was sure. When she knew the truth it did 
not console her. A long terrible day ful- 
lowed. Leonore watched and waited for 
Louis, Louis did not come, At night Mrs, 
Newell came again. As soon as the morning 
came, she swore she should complain of 
Leonore for attempting to put off a counter- 
feit bill on her. Leonore did not answer. 
When the woman was gone she sank on her 


knees by her mother’s bedside, and remained 


there all night. She had reached the lowest 
depths. In such an extremity Louis had 
looked first to suicide and then to dishonor 
for help. Leonore looked only to Heaven. 
The morning dawned; Louis had not come. 


Mrs. Newell burst into the room. She had a 


constable down stairs. Now would Leonore 
pay her or go before the police court? To 
poor Leonore’s protestations and pleadings 
she at last granted one grace. She would not 
have her arrested, but she and her mother 
must leave the house at once. Nowhere to 
go! O, they would find places enough to go. 
She called up the constable to do his duty, 
and put them and their furniture into the 
street. In vain Leonore represented her 
mother’s feeble health, and even the con- 
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stable put in a word on their behalf. Mrs. 
Newell was firm. They should leave the 
house, 

“Is this Miss Milton’s room?” asked a 
fresh blithe voice behind them. A very 
pretty young woman, whose exquisite dress 
might have looked like overdress on a less 
graceful figure, stood looking on the scene, 
with wonder and pity in her bright hazel 
eves. She saw that Leonore answered to the 
name, and continued, “I came to see you 
about some embroidery; but I am afraid—” 
and here she broke off and turned round on 
Mrs. Newell with a spirit and energy that 
(together with the dress) daunted that strong- 
minded matron. “What did I hear as I 
came up? Itcan’t be you think of turning 
them out of the house! and on such a day! 
Why, the poor woman is sick, and the other 
looks almost as bad. For shame!” 

“What business is it of yours, I'd like to 
know?” said Mrs. Newell, rallying. 

“It is everybody’s business,” said the little 
woman, her voice ringing more and more; 
and a wonderful full clear voice it was, and 
with no sharp and meagre tones. 

“ Then let them pay their rent.” 


“I dare say they would if they could,” 
said the champion, who had so suddenly 
appeared. “ People that mean to cheat their 
landlords generally go where they can cheat 
them out of something worth having.” 

“Do you know the ladies?” asked Mrs. 
Newell, tauntingly. 

* TI know all I need know.” 

“Then you know that that girl,” pointing 
at Leonore, “tried to pass a counterfeit bill 
on me, and I let her off if she would go out 
of the house.” 


The stranger inquired into the story, and 


then said, “ Let me see the bill.” 

Mrs. Newell produced one. The young 
lady examined it, and found it very percepti- 
bly bad. She handed it to Leonore, and 
asked if it was the same one she had given 
to Mrs. Newell. Leonore thought it was not, 


but she could not be sure. She had not 
examined the bill Louis had given her very 
closely. Mrs. Newell was wrathful, for the 
bright little lady had suspected the truth— 
that the landlady had changed the bill, but 
not in the sense that would make her an 
honest woman. There was no proof of this, 
however, and she swallowed her ire, hoping 
that the scene would end in the stranger’s 
paying the rent. No such proffer was made, 
but the ycung lady asked, pointedly: 
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_“ Who is your landlord, Mrs. Newell ?” 

“Who are you yourself?” demanded Mrs, 
Newell, in return. She got no answer until 
the young lady had learned from the consta- 
ble that “he believed Colonel Dolph Yates 
owned this block, but he never saw the houses ; 
Jenham and Jenckes were his agents.” The 
bright brown eyes sparkled, and the young 
lady now turned again to the landlady. 

“My name is Virginia Moore,” she said, 
“and Mr. Hesketh, the Manager of the Rose 
Theatre, can tell who I am, if no one else 
can.” This with a graceful assumption, as 
knowing that every one in New York knew 
the name of one of the most charming of 
popular actresses. Then, with an imperious 
gesture, she beckoned the woman and the 
constable away. In five minutes she came 
fluttering up the dingy stairs again, and came 
into the room, rosy, sparkling and smiling, 
and perched herself on the bedside, taking 
Mrs. Hamilton’s hand. 

“Dear woman,” she said, “this is no place 
for you. You will never get better here. Do 
let me take you away to my own house at 
once.” 

Mrs. Hamilton looked up in admiration 
and gratitude at the pretty compassionate 
face bending towards her. Even the charm- 
ing toilet had its share in the pleasure that 
shone in the eyes of the poor French woman, 
who had seen only that squalid garret and 
their own shabby dresses for so long. She 
covered Virginia’s little hand with kisses. 

“You are an angel!” she exclaimed. 
“ Heaven sent you here!” 

“I hope so,” said Virginia; “but I came 
for a very selfish and unangelic reason. I 
got an embroidered skirt at Madame Gazon- 
illy’s, and last night, at the theatre, it caught 
fire. I did not get burned myself, but the 
skirt is ruined, of course. I went there again 
this morning, and they showed me one, no 
more like it than canvas is like lace. They 
told me that you worked the one I lost, and 
that you did not work for them now, but I 
got your address. I want one just like that, 
and I will pay you what I paid Madame 
Gazonilly for that.” 

Leonore tried to thank her, and say how 
willingly she would undertake the work, but 
she broke down and burst into tears. Vir- 
ginia tried to console her, and began to cry 
herself, in the most natural manner in the 
world, laughing again while the tears were 
yet in her eyes. 

In brief, Virginia having invaded Mrs. 
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Newell’s house like a warm-hearted little 
hurricane, fairly swept Leonore and her 
mother out of it when she left. She sent for 
a carriage, she declared that Mrs. Hamilton 
could be moved, and proved the truth of her 
words, Mrs. Hamilton could not have walked 
across the floor an hour before. Now, under 
the mental and physical cordials adminis- 
tered by Virginia, she was taken down stairs 
and placed in the carriage, and covered with 
shawls by Virginia’s own hands. Leonore 
could only give way to Virginia’s impetuous 
kindness. Pride and independence would 
have been ungracious monsters here. Mrs. 
Newell had made several attempts at apology 
and assistance, all of which Virginia re- 
ceived with astern and forbidding counte- 
nance, or what she meant to be such. On 
the doorstep she turned and dealt one blow, 
thus: 

“T know your landlord. You can look for 
another house.” 

With this she sprang into the carriage, and 
they drove out of Savary Street, which now, 
in a sudden thaw, better merited the name 
of Unsavory Street. The carriage stopped 
again before a house in Eighth Street. Vir- 
ginia’s mother had a long lease of this house 
from its owner, Mr. Creighton, who himself 
occupied an adjoining house. Thirty years 
ago this locality and these houses were as 
much above what they were now as they 
were now above Savary Street. Mr. Creigh- 
ton, an unmarried man, did not care to fol- 
low fashion in its change of base, and Mrs, 
Moore regarded herself as very fortunate in 
obtaining the other house. 

Mrs. Moore was of English birth and pa- 
rentage, and had been for twenty years 
housekeeper at Spencer Hill, before she came 
here. She had no family except Virginia 
and one son, who did not live at home, and 
she usually let the greater part of her house. 
As she was not dependent on letting her 
lodgings for her living, she could afford to be 
critical, and let her rooms stand empty rather 
than let them to any but creditable tenants. 
She received Mrs. Hamilton and Leonore at 
Virginia’s request, and, after seeing them, 
decided that they only wanted money to be 
creditable tenants. She was very civil there- 
fore, and gave Mrs. Hamilton her own parlor 
on the first floor until she should be stronger. 
This was not made necessary by the house 
being full, for there was no one in at present, 
but she did not want to break in upon her 
first floor suite. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THAT same evening, while Mrs. Hamilton 
was sleeping and Leonore sitting alone by 
the fire, the door of the room opened. As 
no one entered Leonore looked up and saw a 
young man, standing on the threshold. His 
eyes were fixed upon her with an expression 
that called the blood up to her face. She 
rose, and the intruder half uttered an apology 
and withdrew. It was Mrs. Moore’s son, who, 
unaware of the change in the arrangements, 
had been about to walk into the room usually 
occupied by his mother. Virginia came down 
stairs as he retreated. He anticipated her 
explanation, by asking: 

“ How did that girl come here ?” 

Virginia told him, with a little wonder at 
his tone and manner. Could it be that her 
black sheep brother knew anything of Leo- 
nore Hamilton? She asked him the ques- 
tion. He gave a saturnine nod at first, as if 
by no means inclined to say any more, but 
changed his mind, and added: 

“Know anything of her? I’ve seen her 
time and again; although I never spoke to 
her but once, when a drunken little black- 
guard got in her way one night, when she 
was going home from Madame Gazonilly’s 
shop. More than once, after that, I’ve fol- 
lowed to see that no one else troubled her.” 

This bit of chivalric romance in her brother 
Bill astonished Virginia. Before she could 
comment on it Bill had his question to ask: 

“ By the way, Jinny, have you seen Frank 
Creighton yet?” 

“No!” said Jinny, starting and flushing. 
“ Has he got home?” 

“Yes,” said Bill. “I saw him night before 
last.” 

“T have not seen him yet,” said Virginia. 
“O Bill! I had such a terrible dream about 
him last night! I dreamt I saw him lying in 
a coffin, and I thought, when I woke up, he 
must be dead.” 

“Don’t talk such stuff!” said Bill, angrily. 
“If you don’t know a man is dead any other 
way than dreaming it you may keep easy 
about it. Where is mother?” 

Mrs. Moore came in at the word, and Vir- 
ginia left them together. Mrs. Moore asked 
Bill where he came from, and in default of a 
definite answer told him where she had 
come from, She had been in next door, and 
didn’t Bill believe she had found old Joe 
Hackett drunk again ? 

“Of course I believe it,” said Bill, 
not ?” 


“Why 
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Old Joe Hackett was Mr. Creighton’s ser- 
vant, a compound of steward, butler and 
valet, who was left in charge of his town 
house when he was absent. Mrs. Moore 
pursued; 

“Mr. Creighton don’t know it, I’m sure. 
There he was, the hall door unlocked, the 
silver in an open closet, and not another soul 
in the house.” 

“Why didn’t you take a look up stairs, 
mother ?” 

“Dear me, he don’t leave Joe the key of 
those rooms,” said Mrs. Moore. 

“What do you suppose he keeps up there ? 
Anything alive ?” 

“Lord knows. Mr. Creighton told me him- 
self it was only chemicals that he was afraid 
to have meddled with.” 

“ Well, it is none of my business. What I 
come for is to know if you will let me have a 
room here for a day or two. I want to keep 
quiet for a little while.” 

“O Billy! I'm afraid you’ve got in some 
trouble.” 

Bill denied being in any trouble, and repeat- 
ed his request. Mrs. Moore demurred. Biil 
was, in spite of his youth, and he was not nine- 
teen yet, beginning to have a name, and Mrs. 
Moore thought he might interfere with cred- 
itable tenants. Bill bound himself to discreet 
hours and conduct, and was accommodated 
with an attic room, to which he at once 
retired. 

Later in the evening Leonore was informed 
that some one wished to see her, and, enter- 
ing the parlor, was surprised and delighted to 
find Louis, He commenced by saying he 
had only come to say good-by, and a hurried 
mutual explanation followed. Leonore told 
him how they came to change their quarters. 

“The lying old hag!” said Louis. “ The 
bill was a good one. I looked to that; but 
you had cause to believe me capable of any- 
thing foolish and careless. But look here, 
ma seur. Take this,and do not believe any 
of it is counterfeit, except on the best au- 
thority. Don’t look frightened.” 

“A thousand dollars, Louis! Where did 
it come from ?” 

“Don’t tell any one and I will tell you. I 
have married a rich wife. Hush! Ask no 
questions, and the usual result will follow. 
I must ieave you at once. I shall not forget 
you. Don’t say I was here. Don’t mention 
my name to any one.” 

“ Will you go away again and leave us alone, 
Louis?” 
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“You are better without me; I must go. 
I shall take you back to France again soon. 
At present I must go. Here isa letter for 
mother. It would only disturb and frighten 
her if I saw her now for such a short time. 
The miniature is inside. I did not know if I 
should see you myself. I will write to you 
before long and tell you where to send letters 
to me. Good-by. Remember, I was not 
here. Good-by.” 

He kissed her, and was gone. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE captivating Jinny Moore appeared in 
her favorite role of Simple Susan that night. 
Jinny played the ingenuous maiden in all 
sorts of ways, but her specialties were “Sim- 
ple Susan ” and the “ Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” 
Jinny had worked her way up on the stage; 
borrowed first to be a child in the “ Stranger,” 
and afterwards playing children and fairies 
with great success; then pet little subor- 
dinate parts which she made look more than 
they were by her piquancy and prettiness. 
At last a crisis came. She was summoned 
by the manager and solemnly intrusted with 
the part of Simple Susan. The original Sim- 
ple Susan had broken her engagement and 
left the manager with Simple Susan an- 
nounced, and nobody to play it. An influen- 
tial patron of the drama (Colonel J. R. 
Yates) suggested little Jinny Moore. Jinny 
came out as Simple Susan with such success 
that the manager thanked her instead of his 
stars. The original Simple Susan was com- 
pletely distanced. There were anti-Jinnyites, 
to be sure, who said that Jinny was not ideal, 
and when she was breaking down she carried 
it off with a skip and an ogle. She did dance 
and sing far too much and too readily for the 
classic drama. For example, she had intro- 
duced into Simple Susan the ballad of “ Twin- 
kle, twinkle, little star!” which was a glaring 
innovation, but an immense success, inso- 
much that she was often called by her ador- 
ers “ the little star,” from that song. 

To-night the audience was large and ap- 
preciative, and rendered more so by an inci- 
dent in her last appearance, when the little 
star had twinkled with more brilliancy than 
was at all desirable, and had, in fact, become 
a blazing star, terrifying the gazers, until an 
unromantic stage carpenter instead of any of 
her adorers rushed upon the scene just in 
time and eclipsed her in green baize. In 
plainer words, she set herself afire, and half 
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scared her audience to death. Of course the 
opposition said that she had done it on pur- 
pose for effect. 

“ Nonsense,” said Jinny, laughing. “I might 
have singed myself for effect, but as to spoil- 
ing such a pretty dress for effect I wouldn't 
have done it for twenty houses full of people.” 

So, when the villagers were dancing round 
the Maypole, rather late in the evening, and 
with uncommon vigor if one was to suppose 
they had been dancing all day, and Simple 
Susan came in, all in white with a lamb in 
her arms, there was a hurricane of applause, 
and the air was darkened with bouquets 
which would have come very handy for the 
Maypole if they had only been sent in before. 
The lamb was set down, and Simple Susan 
thanked her friends with every dumb show of 
gratitude and delight. The simple villagers 
said to each other that the greater part of her 
rosy smiles and sparkling glances were not 
distributed but aimed straight at Colonel 
Dolph Yates, who indeed had some right to 
a special recognition as having been the first 
to see Jinnie’s capabilities. Colonel Yates 
was there, certainly, according to his promise ; 
but there was an unusual shadow on his 
handsome open face, the more observable, 
because it was so little at home there. Jinny 
sang “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” with the 
usual success, and was more charming and 
sparkling than ever. Colonel Yates was 
there throughout the performance, and when 
Jinny was ready to go home she found him 
waiting to attend her. 

“ There is no one here for you, Jinny,” he 
said; “let me take you home to-night. I 
have something to say to you.” 

“O don’t!” said Jinny, imploringly. “I 
mean—I mean—you can’t have anything im- 
portant to say to me, and—and I’d rather go 
home alone.” 

“T hope it is not important,” said Colonel 
Yates, “ but it is news to you, I am sure, and 
it may be of interest.” 

Jinny did not refuse again, but she got into 
the carriage in great trepidation and think- 
ing to herself—“O dear! what shall I do? 
He’s going to say something serious, and I 
shan’t know what to answer! I wish that I 
didn’t like him so well, or that Frank would 
come and take care of me!” 

Colonel Yates did not make any serious 
declaration, however. But Virginia thought 
it almost the same thing when he asked: 

“ Virginia, when did you see Frank Creigh- 
ton last?” 
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“Why?” she answered, coquettishly. 
“What do you ask me that for?” 

“Chiefly because I want to know,” said 
Colonel Yates. 

Jinny was sure that Colonel Yates was 
jealous, and she felt fearfully guilty, because 
she knew he had a right to be jealous in one 
sense, if notin the gravest sense. 

“When did you see him last?” she asked. 

“T think I saw him to-night,” answered 
Colonel Yates. “And I saw something 
about him in the World that will interest 

ou.” 
. “About Frank? Let me see.” 

Colonel Yates took a newspaper from his 
pocket, and handed it to Virginia. She com- 
menced examining it by the broad gleams of 
gaslight thrown into the carriage as it passed 
along, but he lit a taper and held it so that 
the light fell on the paragraph. 

“CREIGHTON—SPENCER. At Spencer Hill, 
by the Rev. Dr. Voorhees, Francis James 
Creighton to Alicia, daughter of the late 
Augustus Spencer.” 

Jinny read it, and dropped the paper. 

“It can’t be true!” she said. “He always 
said he would never marry his cousin!” 

“Nevertheless he seems to have done it,” 
said Colonel Yates. “A very unworthy ob- 
ject to waste any tears on, Jinny.”’ 

Jinny did not seem to think that tears 
were sufficient to show her emotion, and to 
Colonel Yates’s great concern she fell back 
in the corner fainting. 

“Who would have thought the poor little 
thing would have taken it so hard,” thought 
Colonel Yates to himself. “I am sorry I 
showed it to her. I supposed it would only 
show her that Frank was entirely out of her 
reach. Confound him! he had better start 
on his bridal trip soon, for if I meet him I 
may say something and do something, too, 
that will spoil his pleasure.” 

The carriage stopped at Mrs. Moore’s door, 
and Jinny raised herself. 

“Please don’t say how much I cared?” she 
said, beseechingly. 

“Say? I have no confidante about you, 
Jinny. I am very sorry I was the first one 
to bring such bad news. I did not know you 
cared so much for that fellow. I don’t think 
that I should have played you such a trick, 
Jinny.” 

“I don’t think you would,” said Jinny, im- 
pulsively; “ and I deserve it, for I haven’t be- 
haved well to you—” 

“I don’t say that, Jinny.” 


“TI do,” said Jinny, “and so would you if 
you knew—” 

“That you didn’t care a straw about me? 
Pshaw, Jinny! I knew that well enough.” 

The carriage stopped. He very gravely 
handed her from the carriage, saw her enter 
the house, and then turned away. Jinny 
met her mother in the hall. Mrs. Moore 
looked at her face, and asked what had hap- 
pened. Jinny made no answer, but ran up 
toherroom. She left the answer behind her, 
however. She had curried the newspaper in 
her hand, and dropped it on the floor with- 
out noticing it. Her mother picked it up and 
her eyes fell at once on the announcement of 
the marriage at Spencer Hill. 

“ Like all of the name!” she said to herself. 
“ But I do not understand—” 

She went up to Virginia’s room. Jinny, 
all regardless of her attire, had thrown her- 
self on her bed and was sobbing bitterly. 
Her mother spoke to her. Jinny, with the 
petulance of misery, besought to be left alone. 
Mrs. Moore did not go; she asked her ques- 
tion. Had Jinny seen Mr. Francis Creigh- 
ton? No? 

“Why?” asked Jinny, starting up. 

“He was here,” said Mrs. Moore. “He 
made a call—a very short call, to be sure—on 
Miss Hamilton.” 

“Did you speak to him ?” 

“I did not see him. Joe Hackett did. He 
spoke to him; but Mr. Francis was in a great 
hurry.” 

Jinny started up with the intention of go- 
ing down to ask Leonore what this meant. 
Her mother stopped her and reasoned with 
her. It was not at all likely that Frank 
Creighton had said anything that Leonore 
would repeat. It was clear from his coming 
to the house at a time when he knew Jinny 
was out, that he came on some errand she 
was not to know. Probably to tell Leonore 
to deny knowing him. Jinny was convinced, 
but unsatisfied. The next day her manner 
was so changed that Leonore could not but 
notice it. She could not divine the meaning 
of the many little traps Virginia laid for her: 
nor yet did she notice that Virginia listened 
anxiously to her answer to the careless ques- 
tion if she ever knew any one named Creigh- 
ton. Leonore’s unconscious “ No,” gave Vir- 
ginia an idea. 

“She did not know him by his own name,” 
she said; “I will not ask any more, for I de 
not want to think any worse of Frank than I 
do now.” 
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Mrs. Moore was not so charitable as Jinny. 
She had no objection to think the worst she 
could of any one; not because she was evil- 
disposed, but because her experience in fam- 
ily secrets had rather given a morbid turn to 
her views of human nature. She watched 
Leonore until the girl perceived it. When 


Leonore spoke of leaving the house, Mrs. . 


Moore made a note of it. Exactly what she 
expected. Mr. Francis had most likely come 
to tell them to go. 

Leonore did contemplate leaving. Louis 
in his letter had been more minute and dif- 
fuse in his directions for their tuture move- 
ments than Leonore had expected. He had 
seen a cottage, he said, that he thought would 
suit them. He had had no time to do more 
than look at it; but he had spoken to the 
agent concerning it for them. If Leonore 
had only known how very hasty Louis’s 
movements had been, she would have thought 
yet more of this proof that he planned for 
their comfort. The proposed removal caught 
Mrs. Hamilton’s fancy. Early in the season 
as it was, she wished to move at once. She 
should never get well until she was in the 
eountry. Leonore spoke to Mrs. Moore and 
asked her if she would be kind enough to 
accompany her to look at the cottage. Mrs. 
Moore consented, almost with too much 
alacrity. When Leonore told her that the 
cottage was at Bohmerwald, Mrs. Moore gave 
her a look which the young lady thought 
very strange. 

“T know Bohmerwald well, miss,” she said ; 
“T lived near it for many years. Pray do you 
know any one there ?” 

Leonore assured her that she did not. 

“Spencer Hill is a very fine place,” Mrs. 
Moore remarked. “Miss Spencer— Mrs. 
Creighton she is now—lives there.” 

As Leonore was quite unaffected by any 
allusion to Creighton or Spencer, Mrs. Moore 
made some other inquiries concerning the 
house. Leonore gave the direction left by 
Louis. 

“Why, that must be the old Maitland 
place,” said Mrs. Moore. “No one ever stays 
there very long. Old Mr. Maitland died of a 
broken heart, they said, because his only 
daughter went insane. I’ll go with you any 
day, Miss Hamilton, and any help I can give 
you Iam sure I shall be most happy.” 

So that was settled, Leonore was glad to 
think, for besides the changed manner of 
Virginia, and Mrs. Moore’s watchfulness, she 
had another cause for wishing to leave the 


house. She was quite alone one evening, 
and had been playing and singing softly to 
herself in the parlor, when she saw that the 
door was open, and a man standing in the 
shadow of it, listening, She stopped in some 
alarm, and Bill Moore pushed the door open 
and came in. Leonore rose. 

“Don’t be afraid, Miss Hamilton,” he said, 
abruptly, and yet gently. “I’m not likely to 
do you any harm. I suppose you do not re- 
member ever seeing me before ?” 

Leonore glanced at the handsome bold 
face. 

“ No,” she said, hurriedly. 

“No?” said Bill. “Do you remember one 
night you were kept at Madame Gazonilly’s 
until after dark, and a gentleman came and 
spoke to you in the street ?” 

Leonore’s cheeks crimsoned. She did re- 
member it. She cast another glance at Bill. 

“Do you remember that he was knocked 
into the gutter?” Bill asked, in continuation. 

She remembered that also. She remem- 
bered the face of her volunteer champion too, 
now, and colored again more deeply than be- 
fore, with more shame than gratitude. 

“T remember,” she said. “It was you who 
interfered—I did not thank you then—” 

“1 am not asking for thanks,” said Bill, 
cutting short her acknowledgements with a 
rudeness that had its own grace init. “I 
only wanted to show you that you need not 
be afraid of me. I would like to have you 
know now, when you do not need it any 
more, that I have very often watched for you, 
and followed you, without any one knowing 
it, for I could see you were no more used to 
going alone through the streets than I am to 
caring about who goes, or where they go.” 

Leonore would have been able to have 
thanked her champion with all the gratitude 
she really felt, and all the grace that was 
natural to her, if his looks had not so clearly 
shown a dangerous and passionate sense of 
her beauty. She felt herself every way the 
superior of this young man, and yet this 
young man had evidently placed himself on 
the equality of love. It was true his man- 
ner was neither insolent nor intrusive, but 
the truth was there. Leonore collected her- 
self. 

“Your name is Moore?” she said, gently. 
Bill assented. “I have met with nothing 
but kindness from your family,” she con- 
tinued; “I am not surprised to learn another 
proof of it.” 

“No. You cannot be surprised at know- 


ing that any one would do anything for you,” 
said Bill. “ That is the worst of it. No one 
can help it, and you know it so well that it is 
not worth much to you. Only I shall be glad 
to remember that once there was no one but 
me to watch over you, or strike a blow for 
you; and you cannot forget it either, try as 
you may. But I’m talking like a fool.” And 
Bill turned suddenly and left her alone, much 
distressed at her strange lover, and yet not 
altogether displeased, if the truth were ac- 
knowledged to herself, by the homage. At 
least, I do not think she was, good, and saint- 
like, and free from coquetry as she was. I do 
not think a woman is ever displeased at be- 
ing humbly and truly adored, be the adorer 
what he may. 

But she was very anxious to be out of the 
vicinity of her adorer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. CREIGHTON hastened to New York 
with disquiet on his face and in his soul. 
Alicia had left Spencer Hill without giving 
any notice of her intended departure. Louis 
Hamilton had done the same. He did not 
know how to believe that he should find them 
together, but he did. He traced them on 
board a steamer which was about to sail, and 
presented himself before Alicia pale with as- 
tonishment and anger. 

“ What does this mean, Alicia?” he asked. 

“Tt means that I am going to Europe, with 
my husband,” she said, inwardly a little un- 
easy, but outwardly all quiet, with almost in- 
solent composure. 

“ Come back,” he said, lowering his voice; 
“what are you dreaming of?” 

“Go back? What a scandal it would make! 
No, Cousin John, I shall not go back. It is 
too late to go back for either youorme. You 
ought to be very glad that we leave you the 
control of our property.” 

“You go in company with that young 
man?” said Mr. Creighton, almost grinding 
his teeth. “I knew you were bold enough, 
but I did not think that you were quite 
shameless.” 

Alicia looked at him with a sudden blight- 
ing scorn. 

“You did not find me so, did you?” she 
said, bitterly. “I have not been quite bold 
enough hitherto. The young man is my hus- 
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band, chosen by yourself. I chose to commit 
myself to him rather than to you. If I should 
come back, I should speak out, and we shall 
see if Frank is as insane as you say he is.” 

A sudden check seemed to have been given 
to Mr. Creighton’s anger at the mention of 
Frank. 

The friends of the departing passengers 
were leaving the steamer. It was time to 
come to a decision. Mr. Creighton hastily 
came to the conclusion that it was safest to 
temporize with Alicia. He forced a laugh. 

“Well, well! have your own way, you 
freakish imp,” he said. “But what funds 
have you for the trip you propose making ?” 

“ All my name will command, cousin, and 
all my jewels,” said Alicia. 

“You have not given me time to settle 
anything.” 

“You have a power of attorney,” said 
Alicia, “You will not need anything else 
with your genius,” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Creighton. “You 
shall have more money. You will find it in 
Paris. But, my dear girl, beware of your 
husband, for I need not tell you he is a very 
unscrupulous young adventurer, and may play 
you some wicked trick.” 

“T take the risk,” said Alicia. 

Mr. Creighton, meanwhile, had not ex- 
changed a word with Louis, who stood near 
by. Alicia had requested him to leave the 
conduct of the interview to her, and he had 
obeyed. Now, seeing that Mr. Creighton was 
about to take leave, he approached, and greet- 
ed him with urbane cheerfulness. 

Mr. Creighton looked at him. 

“My clever young friend,” he said, “ you 
have the best of it to-day; but remember 
that he laughs best who laughs last.” 

“Mr. Creighton,” answered Louis, “ remem- 
ber that it is your fault that I am here, in- 
stead of there,” and he pointed to the water. 
“T’ve heard that if you save a man from 
drowning he will do you a mischief. There 
is proverb for proverb.” 

“ And I have heard that a man that is born 
to be hung will never be drowned,” said Mr. 
Creighton. “ And that proverb is the only 
one I believe in. Look well to your ways, I 
advise you, for you are playing a dangerous 
game.” 

He bade adieu to the happy couple, and 
went on shore. 
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I sit alone in my room to-night, 

Watching the embers glowing bright, 

Recalling, in their golden shine, 

The day I uttered “I will be thine.” 

How beautiful the world has grown 

Since you said your heart was all my own; 

Since I took the heart you gave to me 
Fide et amore. 


And who art thou? I do not know, 
So fast my glad thoughts come and go; 
They do not question to disprove 
Thy promises of life-long love. 
They would not dare to think untrue 
The lightest vow that’s breathed by you; 
Their only bliss to be with thee— 

Fide et amore. 


What is the past? A weary way 

In which I’ve walked full many a day; 
With here and there a bud or flower, 
Perchance a happy day or hour. 
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FIDE ET AMORE.—By Farts LovE.* 


BY AMY DORN. 


The present, what? Ah! joy—delight— 
A cloudless day that has no night! 
The day all sunshine is to me— 

Fide et amore. 


What is the future? I cannot say. 

It seems a long unending day. 

A sunny path well-filled with flowers; 

A bright dream with no waking hours! 

The future seems all fair to view; 

It has but one thought—that is you; 

And that is joy and peace to me— 
Fide et amore. 


Tis strange how moments pass away, 
How days and weeks refuse to stay, 
That time flies by on golden wings, 
Forgotten, old long-cherished things! 
How bright the days! how short they seem, 
The golden days of love’s young dream! 
O joy! O bliss! that comes to me— 

Fide et amore. 


* The poem needs no interpreter to show that it is the truthful fervor of a young bride, pour- 
ing itself forth in a joyous song, which we hope may prove the key note of a harmonious and 


pleasant future—Ep. 


Amone the thousands of heroic men who 
fell in the fierce fighting that attended 
Grant’s advance through the Wilderness, was 
one whose name will not fail of its bright 
place on the scroll of those historic times— 
General James S. Wadsworth. He was a 
noble generous spirit; but, like General 
Mansfield, slain at Antietam, and unlike 
most of the noble army of martyrs, the 
K-arneys, the Bayards, the McPhersons and 
the Whipples, who gave the highest and 
most solemn evidence of their devotion to 
the cause of their country, General Wads- 
worth was well advanced in years, white- 
haired and venerable, though hale and 
hearty. Possessed of great civic ability, 


which must have been sought for the service 
of the national administration in a high 
position during that stormy and critical 
period, had his own choice made it available, 
and in the possession of magnificent ancestral 
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estates by the beautiful Genesee, and wealth, 
kindred and social position, such as are at- 
tained by few in this republic, this old man 
had not hesitated to take the field at the out- 
break of the great civil war, though it found 
him ata time of life when, to most men of 
his estate in life, ease and luxury are agree- 
able, if not indispensable. But, if advanced 
in years, he was young in the ardent desire 
to strike hard blows for his country; and 
after a term of probation as military govern- 
or of Washington, which service we may 
believe was irksome to his feelings, he gladly 
headed a division in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, and led the corps with great gallantry in 
that immortal conflict of the Titans, after the 
fall of General Reynolds. When the beaten 
host of Lee was preparing to cross the Poto- 
mac at Williamsport, we find this venerable 
patriot, burning with the enthusiasm of 
youth, voting in Meade’s council of war for 
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immediate attack, and deeply deploring that 
he should be outvoted at such a time. 
Always earnest and impetuous, even at the 
head of his command, his glorious career was 
closed by a Confederate bullet, while the 
great struggle was at its fiercest heat, and 
when there was no assurance, but that of 
faith and hope,,of its auspicious close. His 
fame is his co try’s, his name is indelible 
on her roll of honor. 

But as this sketch is not General Wads- 
worth’s biography, so also it must not be his 
eulogy, except so far as the incident that it 
relates gives him spontaneous praise. That 
incident, when it was related to me by one 
of the general’s staff, not long since, seemed 
to me to deserve a place in the written 
romance of the war; and since it is strictly 
true, and exhibits the charming kind-heart- 
edness of this good gallant soldier in so pleas- 
ant a light, I feel constrained to repeat it, 
using substantially the language of my in- 
formant. 

It was in the latter part of May, 1862. 
McClellan was getting slowly across the 
Peninsula. McDowell with a large force was 
at Fredericksburg, making ready to move on 
Richmond from the north—which movement 


was rendered impracticable by Jackson’s op- 
erations in the Shenandoah. General Wads- 
worth was military governor at the capital; 
and I, as his adjutant-general, had a busy 


and vexatious time. Our headquarters were 
in a building near the War Department; 
and every week-day, from nine till four, my 
office was thronged and crowded with per- 
sons of both sexes and of all sizes, ages and 
colors, preferring requests for transportation, 
passes, protection, and for everything else 
that did, and nota little that did not lie in 
the power of the military governor to grant. 
Very many—I think 1 may say the majority 
—of these people came to ask passes to visit 
armies in the field; and few, indeed, obtained 
them. Active campaigns were in progress, 
to be attended with momentous results to the 
nation; and the presence of civilians with 
the armies was strictly forbidden. An order 
to that effect had been issued from our head- 
quarters, declaring positively that no passes 
would be granted; but that did not prevent 
the daily stream of anxious applicants upon 
that errand. Nor could the stern responsi- 
bility of the position I filled, nor my realiza- 
tion of the fact that I was merely the organ 
through which my superior spoke, prevent 
my heart being moved many times daily with 
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sympathy for some of those who, with tears 
in their eyes, came to lay their grievous situ- 
ation before me, and vainly implore the dash 
of my pen that would give them the “ open 
sesame” through the lines. It was easy 
enough to say “No,” bluntly and emphati- 
cally, to the speculating sutler, to the adven- 
turer who wanted to be at the seat of war, 
ready to seize any chance to fill his pockets, 
and to the suspicious hanger-on, who might 
possibly be a spy of the Davis government; 
but when it came to uttering that hard little 
word to some heroic, distressed girl, perhaps 
all the way from Maine, whose sweetheart 
had been wounded in the last battle, and 
who only wanted to go down to Fortress 
Monroe to nurse him; or to some agonized 
mother, wishing for wings to fly to the front, 
that her poor soldier-boy might see her face 
ere he died; or to some pitiful old man, who 
wanted nothing on earth but to find the 
body of his slain hero, and tenderly place it 
where he could shortly place his own— 
why, then, it became a hard and disagreeable 
duty to reiterate, as I had to hundreds of 
times daily, that no pass to the front could 
be granted. The disappointment, very often 
the anguish that these poor distressed people 
showed in their faces on hearing this intelli- 
gence, and that no exception could possibly 
be made (as we were acting under orders of 
the War Department), was painful beyond 
description. Many asked an interview with 
the general; but this also it was my duty to 
deny, for I knew that his decision could be 
none other than mine, and that it was useless 
to tax his time and sympathies with appeals 
for what could not be granted. Some of 
these petitioners, whose cases were the hard- 
est, afterwards found opportunity, as I 
learned, to make their prayer to the presi- 
dent; and more than one of them found 
with delight, in the consent that he gave, 
that he was above the War Department, 
and that he was emphatically our “ good 
president.” 

One morning I entered tbe office, and tak- 
ing my place within the railings, found the 
usual crowd of applicants facing me, and 
pressing forward for a hearing. I began to 
listen to them, one by one, and despatch 
them summarily. Presently one old man, 
quite feeble, and leaning on the arm of one 
whom I took at first glance to be his son, 
came up to the railing. 

“This is the officer, father,” I heard the 
younger of the two whisper. “Speak to him.” 
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“Sir,” began the old man, in a low voice, 
with great diffidence and with great simplic- 
ity of manner, “ my name is Cyrus Northcote. 
This is my son; my daughter came with us, 
but we left her at the hotel. We live in 
Herkimer County, State of New York; we 
have come down here to see a friend who is 
with General McDowell, and we want—” 

“ That will do, sir,’ I said, kindly but firm- 
ly; for the appearance of the speaker was so 
venerable and artless that I could not use 
any degree of asperity in answering him. 
“You want a pass to Fredericksburg?” He 
eagerly assented. “ Well, I am sorry to re- 
fuse you; but—you can’t haveit. Our orders 
forbid it. Stand aside, please, for the next. 
What do you wish?” 

“But ours is a very hard case!” the old 
man exclaimed, as I waived him aside. “ If—” 

“They are all hard cases that are heard 
here, sir; and all such as yours are refused 
alike.” 

“Tf there could be an exception—” he 
gently, wistfully murmured, looking timidly 
into my face, as though he expected an ex- 
plosion of official wrath in reply to his im- 
portunity. 

“There can be no exception; positively 
none,” I answered, decidedly; and he and 
his son fell back into the crowd, and I turned 
to the next comer. 

Toward noon the throng had thinned out, 
and the struggle for a hearing was much 
abated; and the younger Northcote present- 
ed himself to me again. 

“Might we see the general for just a mo- 
ment, sir?” he pleaded. His face was very 
anxious, and his voice faltered; and from his 
appearance, as well as that of the father, 
who sat on a bench across the room, leaning 
on his cane and fixedly watching us, I under- 
stood that there was a great deal about their 
projected visit to the army at Fredericksburg 
that I had not learned. But what of it? 
and what could I do for them? My duty 
there, which the government paid me for, 
was simply to refuse all such requests; I 
had not a tithe of discretion in the matter. 

“TI might present you to the general—” I 
began. 

“O sir, if you only would!” he eagerly 
interrupted. 

“But it would not forward your business 
an atom,” I continued. “The general is 
bound by the same orders that bind me, and 
they can’t be disregarded. He would refuse 
you, just as I have; he could do nothing else.” 
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The young man went back to his father; 
and just then General Wadsworth came out 
from his private office and walked across the 
room. The elder Northcote understood from 
the uniform who he was, and rose with a 
profound bow. He tried hard to overcome 
his natural shyness enough to address him; 
but while he hesitated the general passed on, 
simply acknowledging his saM®ation, and left 
the room. The old man gave a deep sigh, 
and after a few moments’ conversation with 
his son, both quitted the office together. On 
my way to dinner I passed them walking 
slowly across the avenue; and then I sup- 
posed that I had seen the last of them. But 
no; on my return to the office in the after- 
noon I found them sitting on the bench, with 
another crowd between them and the rail- 
ings, impatiently waiting to be disposed of. 
Such pertinacity as theirs was unusual, cer- 
tainly; and during the rush and vexation of 
the afternoon’s business, with my attention 
fully occupied between my clerks within and 
the throng without, I found myself glancing 
over the heads of the latter occasionally, to 
the pale anxious faces of the Northcotes, as 
they sat patiently by themselves. I was pre- 
pared for another application from them; 
though I could not conjecture what form it 
would take this time. 

Toward the close of the afternoon office 
hours, when only one or two others were left 
in the room, the son approached me again. 
He seemed encouraged by the aspect of my 
face—for I had, in fact, began to be interest- 
ed in him and his father—and, leaning over 
the railing, he spoke in a low voice: 

“T think, sir,” he said, “that if you knew 
why we want to get to Fredericksburg you 
would think differently of our request.” 

“That may be quite true,” I replied; “ but 
whatever I might think of the merits of the 
case, that would not make the slightest dif- 
ference with my answer. I am willing to 
hear what you have to say; but you need not 
imagine that in listening to you I mean to 
throw out any hope that your request can 
be granted; quite the contrary. I couldn’t 
give a pass to Fredericksburg to my own 
brother, if he should come here and ask for 
it as many times as you have. Now, after 
that, if you want to tell me your business 
with the army, I am willing to listen.” 

He seemed in no way discouraged by my 
frankness, but proceeded with his communi- 
cation at once, though not without some 
hesitation of speech. 
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“ Father told you where we live,” he began. 
“One of our neighbors is Mr. Maxwell, who 
has ason Jonas. He is engaged to my sister 
Lida, who came down here with us. Jonas 
Maxwell is a lieutenant in the —st New 
York regiment, which we understand is with 
McDowell.” 

He hesitated and paused. I saw that he 
was becoming distressed, and so made a little 
diversion in his favor, to give him time. 

“ George,” I said, to one of my clerks, “ is 
the —st New York with McDowell?” 

He ran his eyes down the roster of that 
command that hung on the desk, and an- 
swered in the affirmative, giving its brigade 
and division. 

“You are right about that,” I said to 
young Northcote. “Go on.” 

“ Maxwell was home in January on leave,” 
he continued, “and when he went back to 
the army Lida began wearing an engagement 
ring. They corresponded regularly for a 
time; but for the last six weeks he has not 
written a word to Lida, though she has writ- 
ten to him twice a week. We know he is 
alive and well, for his folks have had letters 
from him all the time; they received one 
only a few days before we left home. But 
he never says a word in them about Lida.” 

“Well?” Thus far I had heard a very 
ordinary story of loving and forgetting; and 
I saw no good reason why the inconstancy of 
this fickle Maxwell should excite such deep 
anxiety on the part of the Northcotes. 

“Tt’s pretty hard,” the young man said. 

“Yes, | suppose so,” I replied, carelessly, 
rather amused by the aspect of the case. 
“But it’s no harder than thousands of other 
cases like it that are happening every day all 
over the country; and itis nothing compared 
with the reasons that scores of these people 
have for wanting to go to the army in the 
field. Why do you follow up such a worth- 
less fellow? It’s better for your sister and 
all of you to drop him, and treat him with 
the contempt he deserves.” 

Abel Northcote leaned further over the 
railing, and whispered: 

“TI haven’t told you all, sir. Lida will be- 
come a mother before Jonas Maxwell can 
come home again. Sir—captain—for the sake 
of humanity—for God’s sake, tet us go to that 
man!” 

Those few words gave me the whole story; 
and I am free to say that I was deeply moved 
by it. I looked from the face of the son and 


brother, full of pain and manly shame, to 
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that of the old father, whose head was whit- 
ening and whose shoulders were bending 
lower with this intolerable grief; I fancied 
the wronged and agonized maiden, waiting 
in loneliness the return of these two, and 
perhaps meditating the desperate expedient 
of self-destruction, upon their failure, to bury 
her disgrace; and I determined in an instant 
that I would not give them the final no. I 
knew that the order was imperative, and 
could not be relaxed; but my sympathies 
were so greatly excited that I was now quite 
willing to lay the matter before the general, 
and let them learn from his own lips that 
nothing could be done for them. 

“T can’t give you any encouragement,” I 
said, “ but I will see if there is any possible 
way to help you.” 

I went into the private office of the general, 
and finding him alone and at leisure, I briefly 
gave him the facts of the case, as they had 
been related to me. He listened attentively, 
and seemed greatly interested by this little 
drama in real life. 

“Are the father and son outside ?” he asked. 

“Yes sir. They have been here all day.” 

“You may send them in.” 

I went to the door and beckoned to the 
Northeotes. As they entered the office I 
passed out, and left them to be catechized by 
the general. In about half an hour Abel 
came out and handed me a note which read 
as follows: 


“Captain —— will please accompany the 
young man to the hotel, and verify the pres- 
ence of the young girl by the evidence of his 
eyes. I credit the story they tell, but we 
must be certain there is no imposition. 


Wondering what the general intended to 
do, I went with Abel and was presented to 
his sister whom I found to be a very hand- 
some girl, though her face naturally bore 
the marks of her distress of mind. I fab- 
ricated some story or other to explain my 
visit and save her feelings (I believe I told 
her that a pass could not be issued to any 
person who had not been personally seen 
by the adjutant-general), and in a short time 
I was back at headquarters with my report. 
I communicated it to the general in a whis- 
per; he nodded, and said to the Northcotes, 
very kindly: 

“T will do what I can for you in this mat- 
ter, my good people. I do not wish to prom- 
ise too much; but come here again to-morrow 
at this hour, and I hope you will hear some- 
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thing to your advantage. Be sure to bring 
your daughter with you,” he added, as the 
old man tearfully thanked him again and 
again. 

When they had left the room the general 
said to me, with his quiet smile: 

“Do you remember, captain, something 
about Mahomet going to the mountain when 
he could not bring the mountain to him? 
Well, our position is just the reverse of that. 
We are absolutely forbidden to send this poor 
girl to her treacherous lover; but [ think we 
may devise a way to make him come to her.” 

I understood his plan now; and before I 
had read the slip cf writing that he handed 
me I knew its purport. 

“Telegraph that to General McDowell im- 
mediately,” were his directions. The writing 
was a request to that general to send Lieu- 
tenant Jonas Maxwell, —st New York Volun- 
teers, to report to General Wadsworth under 
arrest, by the next boat. The despatch was 
forwarded at once; and as the boat ran daily 
between Fred ricksburg and Washington, 
the officer might reasonably be expected to 
arrive the next afternoon. 

The next day came; and two hours after 
dinner a tall young fellow in a lieutenant’s 
uniform entered the office, and inquired if 
those were General Wadsworth’s headquar- 
ters. I looked at him sharply; and the cu- 
rious mixture of doubt, perplexity and fear 
that I saw in his face assured me that he was 
our man. 

“ Yes,” I replied. “Are you Lieutenant 
Maxwell, of the —st New York ?” 

Ile was so surprised by the question, show- 
ing, as it did, that I knew him, that he could 
only falter an affirmative, and then stand like 
a culprit about to receive his death sentence. 
He may have had some faint notion that his 
dishonorable conduct to Lida Northcote was 
the cause of his present difficulty; but he 
was assuredly all in the dark as to the man- 
ner in which the difficulty had been brought 
about. 

“You are to report to the general in per- 
son,” I said; and I ushered him into the 
back office, announcing his name to the gen- 
eral, who received him with a look of extra 
sternness, put on for the occasion. I returned 
to my office, and closed the door, so that I 
did not hear the lecture that the delinquent 
received; but from my knowledge of the man 
who administered it, I can imagine that it 
was not wanting in severity, and that its re- 
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cipient was soon convinced of the heinous 
nature of his fault, and of what reparation 
simple justice demanded him to make. I 
do not think the general had recourse to any 
threats; he told me afterwards that the lieu- 
tenant acknowledged that he had done 
wrong, that he loved the girl, and would 
marry her immedi«tely if she wished. His 
failure to write to her he did not try to ex- 
plain, as I presume he could not. It was 
sufficient that he now honestly owned his 
error, and appeared anxious to repair it. 

Long before the hour fixed for the return 
of the Northcotes to headquarters I was 
called upon to despatch an orderly for them, 
and for a clergyman, all of whom presently 
appeared. The lieutenant showed his sin- 
cerity by the affectionate greeting he gave to 
Lida; and she, taken by surprise at the sight 
of him, and made instantly happy by his re- 
ception of her, fell on his breast and wept 
for joy; while the father and brother almost 
overpowered the general with their profuse 
and demonstrative gratitude, of which I also 
received a full share. It was a touching and 
a pleasant scene, and the general thoroughly 
enjoyed the sight of the good he had so 
thoughtfully effected. 

The couple were united in marriage on the 
spot; and with his congratulations, General 
Wadsworth directed me to give the lieuten- 
ant an order to report to his regiment for 
duty in three days. The interval was passed 
in Washington, much to the satisfaction of 
all concerned; and on the fourth day the 
lieutenant took his way back to Fredericks- 
burg, and his new relatives returned to their 
northern home. 

There is to-day a pleasant little home in 
one of the most rural parts of Herkimer 
County, where live very happily together 
Captain Jonas Maxwell (he won his promo- 
tion at the second Bull Run) and his wife. 
Three promising children make life a great 
deal livelier for them, of whom the first, a 
sturdy bright-eyed lad of eight years, bears 
the name of Jonas Wadsworth. And of all 
the tens of thousands in the Empire State 
and elsewhere, who sorrowed over the tidings 
which the telegraph flashed through the 
land on the 7th of May, 1864, that the gallant 
old general had fought his last battle, and 
died a soldier’s death in the Wilderness, we 
may be certain that none, other than his own 
kin, mourned more deeply than the Lida 
Northcote of this true story. 
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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN CHILI. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Our liberty on shore at Talcahuana was 
for twenty-four hours—going ashore in the 
morning to report ourselves the next—and as 
the rules of the port required all seamen 
found after ten o’clock without a pass, to be 
incarcerated, each man of the liberty watch 
was furnished with one of those documents. 

I had spent the day and the early part of 
the evening, as foremast men usually do, 
drifting with the current, making a tempo- 
rary harbor wherever an eddy set me in, 
quaffing chicha with the beauties of “ Jib- 
boom street,” and even dipping a little into 
the mysteries of “The Devils Pocket,” a 
sort of Chilian “Five Points.” Evening 
found me enjoying myself in a dance-hall, 
where a heterogeneous crowd of Chilenos 
and seamen of various nationalities, with 
their partners, sparkling brunettes, gifted 
with the graceful carriage and poetry of mo- 
tion peculiar to females with more or less 
admixture of Spanish blood, whirled in the 
dizzy waltz, or kept time with feet and hand- 
kerchiefs to the national Zamacueca. (My 
shipmates always persisted in Anglicising 
this word as Sambo Quaker.) 

The black eyes and fine figure of one of 
these damsels, known as Manuela, had cap- 
tivated my fancy; but, on my signifying as 
much, I was given to understand that she 
was not, as I had hoped, “ fancy-free.” 

Finding myself de trop in that particular 
quarter, I conceived a most supreme indiffer- 
ence for the fascinations of others, whose 
squire I might have been for the asking. I 
resolved to return on board the ship, for 
there was no law to hinder this, if we got 
tired of the shore—and had money enough 
left to hire a boatman. We might go off at 
any hour during the night, provided the in- 
evitable passport was ready for the vigilante’s 
inspection. 

But it was already later than I had sup- 
posed it; and, on feeling in my pockets, I 
found my pass missing. I had no idea where 
or when it had been lost, but I had made 
up my mind to go on board if I could get 
there. Mentioning my loss to Joe Russell, a 
townsman of mine who belonged to another 
ship— 


“T’ll make you all right,” said he. “I’ve 
got half a dozen old passes, that I had when 
we were here last season.” And selecting 
one of the least soiled among them he placed 
it at my disposal. 

“But,” said I, “the date! It’s dated a 
year ago.” 

“That’s of no consequence. There isn’t 
one of these vigilantes in twenty that can 
read. It’s a piece of paper, partly printed 
and partly written—that’s the extent of their 
knowledge about it.” 

“ Well, I'll try to run the gauntlet with it.” 

“At any rate,” said Joe, “if the pass isn’t 
sufficient, a couple of reals or so, for the vig- 
ante to drink your health, will do the busi- 
ness. You might buy the whole police force, 
chief and all, with two or three gold ounces.” 

The revels were getting more uproarious, 
as many of the seamen had passed from the 
jolly into the pugnacious stage, and it was 
time to close the dance-hall for the night. 
So I bid good-by to Joe Russell and started 
down Jibboom street towards the Mole. I 
had nearly reached the street that runs along 
the water side, and began to make sure that 
I should get a boat without being questioned, 
when two little wiry fellows darted out from 
their ambush at the corner. I made a start 
to run; but I was headed off by a third, and 
seeing their “cheese-knives” flash in the 
moonlight, had no alternative bat to submit. 

“ Pasa, senor?” 

“Yes,” said I, “of course,” forgetting that 
my attempt to dodge their scrutiny was, itself, 
a strong ground for suspicion. I boldly pro- 
duced Russell’s old document, and held it be- 
fore the eyes of the chief spokesman, who 
seemed to be in command of the squad. 

He looked at it by the dim light of the 
moon, then drew out a lucifer and flashed it. 
A single glance was enough; the other two, 
at a sign from him, put each a hand upon my 
shoulders and I was marched off. 

In vain I offered a dollar—all the money 
that I had about me—for my liberty. My 
offer was spurned with contempt. I had 
fallen, it seemed, into the hands of a man 
who was not only more intelligent than the 
average of his craft, but as incorruptible as 
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his Castilian ancestor who guarded the 
Peruvian Alonzo, But TI still think he had 
his price; and that, if I had been the posses- 
sor of three dollars, I might have satisfied 
him and his two associates. 

But I would not have paid that sum had it 
been in my pockets; for, at most, it was but 
lodging one night in the calaboose, with per- 
haps a fine of a dollar or two in the morning, 
which the captain would pay, of course. My 
captors offered no violence when they found 
I did not attempt to escape. We halted before 
a low dingy building, whence sounds of noisy 
merriment came forth as ‘the door was un- 
locked. I stepped in and the door was 
secured behind me. 

It was a vile filthy hole, this Chilian 
“Tombs.” It seemed to have no floor but 
the ground, on which, over a part of the 
space was thrown lvose straw and dirty wool, 
which furnished far more agreeable beds for 
fleas than for human beings. But no one 
seemed to care about trying tosleep. A roar 
of laughter saluted me as I was shut in from 
the outer world; and though little was to be 
seen by the glimmer of a single candle in a 
lantern, the familiar voices assured me that 
several of my shipmates were among the 
party. They were, of course, delighted to 
find ine in the same category, to keep them 
in countenance; especially as I was a boat- 
steerer in the ship, or kind of petty officer. 

Some of them had been incarcerated with- 
in a few hours after they landed in the morn- 
ing; the fire kindled by their potations having 
got the better of their discretion. It is very 
hard for Jack to submit to restraint and act 
like a law-abiding citizen, when temporarily 
ashore in a‘foreign port. He thinks, after 
having submitted for months to a despotism 
afloat, that he ought to do precisely as he 
pleases for twenty-four hours; and is aston- 
ished to find that the guardians of the peace 
take a different view of the matter. 

We were a merry party that night; deter- 
mined to be so in spite of circumstances. Until 
far into the small hoursof the morning we join- 
ed in making night hideous with our discor- 
dant concerts, singing, like Mr. Bob Sawyer’s 
bachelor friends, each man the tune he knew 
best. Two or three times the door was 
opened to admit reinforcements, who at once 
fraternized and assimilated with the main 
body. 

But as everything has an end, so had the 
endurance of our lungs. One after another 
lay down in the matted straw and wool, and 
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some, thanks to the soporific effects of liquor, 
fell asleep. But I was not so fortunate. The 
name of the fleas was legion, without a pos- 
sible chance to flee from their attacks, As 
the young Irishman, who was grovelling next 
to me expressed it, “we were nearly flayd 
alive by the murdherin’ flays.” 

But matters had become so quiet at last 
that I heard a ship's bell in the harbor strike 
six strokes, indicating three o’clock, when 
there was a rattling at the door, and voices 
were heard in altercation, one of which was 
plainly that of a female, and a musical one, 
even in its anger. The light of the lantern 
gleamed but faintly upon her features as she 
was pushed in at the narrow portal; but, dis- 
torted as they were with passion, I recog- 
nized my belle of the dance-hall, Manuela. 

I did not see the policemen at all; they 
banged and bolted the door; leaving the girl, 
to my astonishment, shut up with a score of 
men. The situation must have been new to 
her, accustomed as one might have supposed 
her to be, to the rough side of life. For she 
had sufficient womanly delicacy to shrink 
aside, as if to escape observation. Most of 
my companions were by this time snoring 
loudly, and of the three or four who remained 
awake, I was the only one who recognized the 
girl. I approached and called her by name, 
as soon as I thought she was somewhat 
composed. 

She knew me at once, and seemed glad to 
meet one to whom she could speak. She 
asked how I came to be locked up; and hav- 
ing satisfied her, 1 put the same question to 
her. 

She extended her arm bared to the elbow; 
a beautiful arm she had, too, but it was 
stained with blood! “ Was it her own?” 

“No!” she said, savagely. “ Luis!” 

Louis was the name of the Frenchman who 
had been her attendant during the evening, 
and for whose sake she had rejected over- 
tures from many besides myself. 

“Did you kill him?” I asked; for I spoke 
Spanish indifferently well, as I had picked it 
up, orally. 

“No,” she replied, bitterly, “but I spoiled 
his beauty! Juana Paula will never love 
him with a scarred face!” 

There was no need to inquire further as to 
the cause of the difficulty. It was the same 
as in most cases of lovers’ quarrels; and well 
I knew, by report, what she-demons these 
Chilian women were when smarting under 
the influence of jealousy. Juana Paula was, 
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of course, the rival belle who had seduced 
Louis from his allegiance. And the beauti- 
ful girl befote me—I shrank back involunta- 
rily as I thought of it—had taken her revenge 
in true Spanish style, with the cuchillo, 

“T couldn’t help it,” she went on, noticing 
my feelings on the subject, which I could not 
conceal, “ My countrywomen cannot be sat- 
isfied with half of a man’s love. We must 
have allor none. I loved Luis—and I love 
him yet. I am sorry now for what I have 
done, but I should do the same again in alike 
case,” 

I left her to her own thoughts, though I 
still remained near her, and determined, so 
far as in my power, to befriend and pro- 
tect her from rudeness on the part of my 
prison-comrades. She was quite calm when 
daylight returned, and talked with me upon 
indifferent subjects; but did not seem to feel 
any compunction for the deed. She did not 
fear any severe punishment, she said; the 
magistrate was her own countryman and un- 
derstood how to dispose of such cases. A 
police officer, the same who had arrested me, 
came and conducted her off at an early hour, 
and I did not see her again until we met in 
court. My own deficiency of a passport was 
soon settled by a fine of one dollar; but the 
seamen who had been imprisoned for disor- 
derly conduct were more heavily mulcted. 

Manuela looked more beautifitl than ever 
when before the Alcalde; for she had been 
permitted to cleanse the stains of blood and 
arrange her toilet after leaving the prison. 
It struck me as very strange, in view of the 
evident sympathy for her on all sides, that 
she should have been locked up with a party 
of seamen; but it seems they had, at that 
time, but a single place of confinement for 
both sexes, 
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Louis was in court, with his face dreadfully 
disfigured, as was plain from the network of 
straps and plasters. It seemed to me that 
the magistrate, as well as all the Chilinos 
present, looked upon him as more to be 
blamed than the girl. But beauty always 
carries weight in a police court there as well 
as here and elsewhere. Manuela, in her re- 
action of feeling, shed tears of pity for him; 
and as the poor Frenchman looked from her 
face to that of Juana Paula, who appeared as 
witness, a woman far inferior in personal at- 
tractions, he seemed to wonder at his tem- 
porary infatuation of the night before, and to 
look upon himself as the guilty rather than 
the injured party. 

The sentence was a very light one; a fine 
of a few dollars, and bonds, which were easily 
procured. The prisoner, as soon as released, 
laid her hand on the arm of Louis, and said 
something to him in a low voice. He seemed 
in a moment to melt under the influence of 
her earnest words, and they passed up the 
street together; Manuela still talking, as if 
with her whole soul, he listening. I watched 
their figures till I saw them both enter her 
house. 

At my next visit to this port, a year later, 
I found Manuela the wife of Louis, and both 
wera devoted to each other. His counte- 
nance had a most sinister look from the deep 
cicatrices intersecting each other. 

“He would have been scarred worse but 
for my care and nursing,” said Manuela, to 
me, in confidence. “It is well as itis. His 
beauty is gone, for other women—Juana 
Paula, and all the rest—but not for me, for I 
loved him. He is more dear to me than ever, 
since I have put my mark upon him, and have 
a right to claim him as my own.” 


She blushed at the glance of his boyish eye; 
Ah! that was your witchcraft, Margery! 

She trembled a little when he was by, 

So bashfully fond, so enchantingly shy! 

If he left her, a wooing tremulous sigh 
Wafted him back to Margery. 


Meshed in the toils, year after year— 
O, woe for your witchcraft, Margery! 
He followed and followed, but came net near, 
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Till, maddened, he found a self-sought bier; 
Then she gave great wonder, but never a tear 
Dimmed the bright eyes of Margery. 


Up in your chamber, lone and still, 
Do the white ghosts wander, Margery? 
Do they whisper and whisper against your will? 
Do they wrap your heart with any icy chill? 
Do they torture with tortures that do not kill,. 
As the price of your witchcraft, Margery? 
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MRS. DACRE’S TACTICS. 


BY DORA DALE. 


Mrs. Dacre was furious! 

Of course, she knew very well that it was a 
decided betise on her part, and to do la belle 
madame justice she was rarely guilty of such 
indiscretion as to honestly and frankly lose 
her temper. But, after all her plans, to be 
frustrated in this fashion! It was certainly 
abominable, and she was in a regular passion. 

“T never knew anything so unfortunate,” 
said she, in an angry whisper to her lord and 
master—poor Harry Dacre, the most amiable 
and henpecked of husbands—* what on earth 
has possessed Ethel Martindale to leave New- 
port and come to Lake George at this sea- 
son? I thought we were safe for afew weeks 
at least; that woman is my positive horror.” 

“T think I’ve heard you say so before, my 
dear,” said Harry, rather mischievously for 
him. 

“Extremely possible,” said she, snubbing 
him instantly. “ But can’t you see how exces- 
sively mal-apropos her arrival is? With all my 
efforts for six months past I have never yet 
been able to persuade Philip to avoid her. If 
they are in the same room no mortal power 
can keep him away from the back of her 
chair. I have no patience with him!” 

“So I see,” sotto voce. 

“And you know how it is in regard to 
Cora Ormsby,” Mrs. Dacre went on, “ young, 
beautiful, an heiress—what more would the 
unreasonable man have? Especially as Philip 
has nothing but his profession, and owes it 
to society to marry a fortune. Do you think 
he admires her?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” assented the husband. 

“And here I flattered myself that every- 
thing was en train for a brilliant match, and 
that Philip Neville would be caught at last. 
Ethel Martindale is a designing creature!” 

You should have heard Mrs. Dacre’s em- 
phasis upon the last word; the hiss of a rat- 
tlesnake would have been mild in comparison. 
Good-natured Harry twisted himself uneasily 
in his chair as he recognized it. 

“Don’t be venomous, Lottie,” said he. 
“You may be making a mountain out of a 
‘wery little thing. Miss Cora—” 

“Taking my name in vain, Mr. Dacre ?” 
said a girl’s fresh bright voice behind the 


pair. “Mr. Neville, ask your brother what 
treason he was meditating.” 

“Speak for yourself, Hal,” said the gentle- 
man thus appealed to. 

Harry looked wicked. “Mrs. Dacre and I 
were only wondering where you and Phil 
had been all the evening.” 

“Fie!” said his better half, in a tone of 
honeyed sweetness, as she saw Cora color 
brilliantly. “I suppose you found it too 
warm for dancing, and was saying as much 
to Harry. You don’t seem to care for danc- 
ing now, Philip.” 

“T am getting too stout,” said he, lightly. 
“T shall take to Banting right] away. Miss 
Cora, it’s so warm in doors, will you not go 
out again ?” 

“T hear the stages,” said his sister, rising. 
“ Give me your arm, Philip.” 

“Any one coming that we know ?” asked Ne- 
ville, carelessly, as they walked down the hall. 

Mrs. Dacre had no time for a response, had 
she been so minded, for as they came full into 
the light, a slight elegant figure stood in the 
path, and a clear sweet voice said surprisedly: 

“Mr. Neville—who ever dreamed of find- 
ing you at the Lake?” 

“Or of your leaving Newport?” he said, 
unmistakable pleasure in his handsome eyes. 
“T was thinking of you and last winter only 
to-day. Miss Martindale, let me present you 
to Miss Cora Ormsby.” 

Pretty Cora blushed, as she acknowledged 
the introduction, for the soft, steady violet 
eyes turned full upon her with the keen, pen- 
etrating glance that was one of Ethel’s pecu- 
liarities, as she offered her hand, kindly. 

“T think I have heard Kate Harcourt speak 
of you,” she said. 

“My Cousin Kate! O yes—this for her sake, 
please,” and up went the pretty plump arm 
about Ethel’s neck, and the sweet girlish lips 
touched her cheek. Ethel smiled involun- 
tarily as she returned the kiss. 

“What a charming rencontre,” said Mrs. 
Dacre, with her faint sneer. “Cora, my love, 
are you swearing eternal friendship to Miss 
Martindale ?” 

But the shot glanced harmlessly off Cora. 
for she answered, in perfect good faith: 


“TI am sure that Miss Martindale and I 
will become very good friends if she will per- 
mit it.” 

And Ethel’s ancient antagonist saw the droll 
smile that lit her violet eyes as she turned 
toward her, 

“T presume you are not surprised at see- 
ing me here, Mrs. Dacre,” she said, pointedly. 
“T wrote Aunt Pomeroy two days ago to en- 
gage aroom for me, I left Newport because 
I was unlucky enough to take a very bad cold, 
and the doctor ordered me inland immediately. 

“You are looking very thin and ill,” said 
Mrs. Dacre, amiably. “But perhaps that is 
owing to your dancing so much. What 
would you do without excitement? You 
will find Lake George shockingly dull.” 

“Miss Ethel is enough of a good Samari- 
tan to be happy in making others so,” said 
Philip, gallantly. It was wicked, perhaps, 
but a glance of the most mischievous, merri- 
est fun flashed from his eyes down into 
Ethel’s, and Mrs. Dacre was keen enough to 
read the message in its transit over the tele- 
graphic wires, and registered another to the 
long list of Miss Martindale’s transgressions. 

“I see my aunt looking helplessly this 
way,” said Ethel. “Shall I see you at the 
nine o'clock breakfast? Good-night, Miss 

Ormsby; you and I will get better acquainted 
to-morrow,” and with a slight bow to Mrs. 
Dacre, Miss Martindale’s graceful figure 
passed up the staircase. 

“That was a small passage of arms for the 
beginning,” said Ethel, to herself, as she 
drew the bolt of her door. “I wonder why 
Mrs. Dacre cannot be induced to let me alone. 
The most comical feature of our combats is 
that Mr. Neville frequently appreciates the 
shots. Mrs. Dacre must feel it very ungrate- 
ful of him to hoist my colors. What a pretty 
child Cora Ormsby is. Warm-hearted little 
thing! she will creep into my heart before I 
know it. Heart!” and she smiled involun- 
tarily at her own reflection in the glass. “I 
wonder what business I have to remember 
that I possess such a commodity. I am cer- 
tainly growing old, and as my friend Mrs. 
Dacre says, thin. Rather a contrast to that 
pretty child down stairs. She has a face fit 
for a fairy queen; I think I must cultivate 
little Cora.” And then, as she let down her 
long chestnut hair, Ethel looked again in the 
glass and found that her eyes were brimming 
with tears. 

“Very silly of me,” said she, essaying a 
smile. “The truth is I am weak after my 
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long illness. I don’t think I should have 
come here had I known that party were to 
be encountered; and yet, if Philip—” but 
here Ethel blew out her candle and finished 
her meditations in darkness. 

Ethel Martindale was twenty-six. I am 
aware that it is frightfully impolite for me to 
introduce a heroine above the orthodox age 
of eighteen, but such was the melancholy 
fact. Moreover, Ethel at twenty-six was far 
more worthy of admiration than Ethel at 
eighteen. Whatever that woman did, she 
did well, a sort of natural aptitude for suc- 
cess that was, in itself,a talent. You never 
would call her handsome; her only points of 
real beauty being her eyes and figure. The 
former were a rare shade of violet, with 
Jashes so long and curling that in moments 
of emotion almost made the eyes themselves 
look black. Her figure was matchless; add 
to this charm the very unusual one (in Amer- 
can women) of walking easily and well, and 
you have all Ethel’s physical attractions. 
But she possessed (what very few beautiful 
women cultivate or appreciate the value of) 
the subtle art of adapting herself to people 
with rarely erring tact, and in addition to be- 
ing a brilliant conversationalist, she had the 
more difficult accomplishment of listening 
well. 

A night’s rest certainly worked wonders 
with Ethel’s cheeks, for when she walked in 
to breakfast the next morning she was look- 
ing her best. The fresh, modish white dress 
with its violet ribbons, a shade lighter than 
her eyes, set off her clear skin and chestnut 
hair to admirable advantage, and even Cora’s 
bright young beauty could not detract from 
the simple elegance of her new friend. 

“T wish I could steal her figure,” thought 
Mrs. Dacre, over her coffee cup. “No make- 
up there! How idiotically pleased Philip is 
looking. Of course he’s just fool enough to 
do anything in that woman’s hands, and she’s 
clever enough to make him.” With which 
involuntary tribute to Ethel’s powers, Mrs. 
Dacre smiled sweetly on her “horror,” and 
bade her an amiable good-morning. 

Breakfast was a merry meal for all of them, 
and watchful as she was, Mrs. Dacre could 
detect nothing unusual in Ethel’s manner 
toward her brother. She treated him with 
the ease of an old friend, nothing more. 
Still, the absence of any ground for her sus- 
picions had no quieting effect on Mrs. Dacre’s 
nerves, for when the party rose and declared 
their intention of going out to play at ten- 
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pins, she pursued her system of espionage by 
going also. And when they finally arrived at 
the bowling-alley, she contrived to place 
Ethel against her brother by declaring that 
two such good players must not play togeth- 
er. Ethel acquiesced with entire good breed- 
ing, and they began the game. 

Now, certainly, if she had but paused to 
think, it was very ill-judged in Mrs. Dacre to 
induce her brother to play opposite Ethel, 
for it gave him an excellent opportunity of 
chatting with her when the others were play- 
ing, and also left him free to admire the 
swift sure ball that the delicate wrist sent 
with such certain aim, and the lithe pliant 
figure that always would be graceful, while 
Cora and Mrs Dacre (both pretty women) 
were curving and twisting themselves awk- 
wardly enough in their endeavors to persuade 
the balls not to roll off into the gutters Cer- 
tainly this was trying; and before they had 
gotten more than half way through the game 
Mrs. Dacre prepared to be as stingingly dis- 
agreeable as in herlay. So she walked over 
where Ethel and Mr Neville were standing. 

“How many have you made, Miss Mar- 
tindale?” she asked. 

“ighty-nine on my half-string,” said 
Ethel, picking out a ball and poising it care- 
fully in her hand before playing. “ We are 
twenty pins ahead of you, Mr. Neville.” 

“ How beautifully you roll,” said Mrs. Da- 
cre, as somebody proclaimed another ten- 
strike for Ethel. “O, take care! you have 
dropped one of those elegant topaz buttons.” 

Ethel started. 

“Have I? O,I hope it is not broken! 
Thank you, Mr. Neville; no, it’s quite unhurt.” 

“T noticed them at breakfast,” said Mrs. 
Dacre. “It’s very odd. I do believe I’ve 
seen some like them before. Was it at Ball, 
Black’s or Tiffany’s ?” 

“Neither,” said Ethel, coldly, fastening the 
button. It was a very beautiful one, set in 
frosted gold, extremely unique and of value. 

“O, then they were gifts?” pursued the 
fair questioner, with rather more eagerness 
than was altogether polite. 

“Not a gift,” said Ethel, with a vain en- 
deavor to conquer a smile as she cayght 
Neville’s eye. “I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Dacre, but it’s your turn to bowl.” 

“Humph!” quoth the baffled lady, rather 
at a loss whether to be offended or not, as 
she walked off to her place in the alley. 

“ Bravo!” said Mr. Neville’s voice in Ethel’s 
ear, as he passed her, looking the very per- 
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sonification of merry mischief. Mrs, Dacre 
had almost scented out the secret, the fact 
being that Ethel had won the sleeve-buttons 
in a bet with Mr. Neville at the Saratoga 
races. In one of Mrs. Lottie’s peregrinations 
around her brother’s room she had chanced 
to light upon the case that contained them, 
they having been carelessly left upon his 
dressing-table before sending off. It was one 
of his sister’s peculiarities to lay such items 
away in her memory and reproduce them in 
startling ways, like the present. She thought 
she recognized the buttons, and with a ner- 
vous hand she might have found out all about 
it by pure impudence. But Ethel was so ag- 
gravatingly cool; and although Mrs. Dacre 
was morally persuaded that Philip was at the 
bottom of it, she certainly had not a scrap of 
evidence to go upon a proof. 

After bowling was over Philip was seized 
with a desperate desire to hear Ethel sing, 
and said more pressing things in supplication 
than Mrs. Dacre thought at all needful. 

“You are surely aware how much I dislike 
to sing in a public parlor,” said Ethel, at last. 
Then she happened to catch a glimpse of Mrs. 
Dacre’s face, and her mischievous imp made 
her add, “But I'll sell my song—for a 
consideration !” 

“ And that is—” 

“That you write a poem for me, as you 
used to last year.” 

They had fallen a step behind the others, 
and Philip’s reply was too low for even Mrs. 
Daere’s keen ears. “ Have I altered so much 
from what I was then that you doubt my 
willingness to attend to your slightest wish ?” 
he said, reproachfully. 

“Philip,” said his sister, from the top of 
the piazza steps, “I wish you would get that 
book you gave me to read yesterday. Of all 
the odd books—have you seen it, Miss Mar- 
tindale ?” 

“What?” asked Ethel, seating herself in 
the chair Philip rolled up for her. 

“The new novel that every one is talking 
of, ‘ Raymonds.’” 

“T have seen it,” she said, quietly. Neville 
walked off for the book. 

“Isn’t she pretty?” said Mrs. Dacre in a 
whisper, with a glance behind them. 

“Cora? Yes, lovely,” said Ethel, warmly. 
“It’s more than mere prettiness.” 

“Tt is comical to see her with Philip,” said 
Mrs. Dacre, in her confidential undertone. 
“ His amusement at her girlish ways has be- 
come open admiration. Those men of the 
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world are so apt to be bewitched with utter 
guilelessness like Cora’s; the entire freedom 
from any attempt to ‘catch’ them. And 
Cora is in every way so eligible, and we all 
are very much pleased—but what am 1 say- 
ing! Philip would be so displeased with me 
for hinting—” 

“ Your sisterly anxiety is very pardonable,” 
said Ethel, with the curl of her lip that Mrs. 
Dacre knew so well, and in spite of her im- 
pudence was half afraid of. And so she was 
relieved to find Philip at the back of her 
chair. 

“Thatis a most singular buok,” said she, 
addressing the company generally. “For my 
part I don’t like it at all.” 

“Why?” asked her brother, turning over 
the leaves. 

“It’s founded upon an absurd idea of wo- 
men. Don’t you think it’s overdrawn and 
unnatural, Miss Martindale ?” 

“Tt never struck me so, Mrs. Dacre, not 
more than the generality of novels. All 
women are not born to live in the sunshine. 
I can fancy a fine sensitive character sacri- 
ficing itself in that way. The book ends well 
(the author allowed the orthodox idea of the 
law of compensation to govern him in the 
closing chapter), but still I think it would be 
truer to nature—to that particular woman’s 
nature, I mean—if she had lived out her life 
alone.” 

“T agree with your theory,” said Philip, 
smiling, “ but—pardon me—I do believe that 
when it came to practice a woman would be 
sufficiently inconsistent to consent to be hap- 
py. Set aside the story, the book is exquis- 
itely written; some passages are wonderful. 
It is receiving favorable notice from the high- 

est sources in the literary world. Do you 
think it was written by a man or a woman ?” 

“A man,” said his sister. 

“ A woman,” cried Cora. 

“Did you say a man ?” asked Neville, bend- 
ing over Ethel’s chair. 

“JT don’t think the question ever occurred 
tome. No, a woman, I should say, decidedly.” 

He gave her an odd look, and then opening 
the book, he read steadily for half an hour, 
criticising with keen point and much praise 
as he read. The carmine tints grew deeper 
in Ethel’s cheeks, and when, after reading a 
pathetic part, he closed the book, Cora’s eyes 
were full to overflowing, and Ethel’s own 
were dewy. 

“You've made me cry, Mr. Neville,” said 
pretty Cora, indignantly. 
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He threw down the book with a smile. 
“Forgive me. It was the author’s fault, not 
mine.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Mrs. Dacre, breaking 
her worsted needle in her energetic protest. 

“A man convinced against his will —isn’t 
a circumstance to a woman in that position,” 
said her brother, laughing outright. “ Miss 
Ethel, it’s time for your song.” 

“You haven’t redeemed your promise,” 
said she, laying down her work. 

“You mean to drive a bargain then, as you 
said? Mrs. Browning used to be a favorite 
of yours, Miss Martindale; apropos de rien, 
do you happen to remember this fragment ? 

“* Sweet, thou hast trod oa a heart; 
Pass! there’s a world full of men, 
And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 


“* Thou only hast stepped unaware, 
Malice not one can impute; 

And why should a heart have been there 
In the way of a fair woman’s foot? 


“*Tt was not a stone that could trip, 
Nor was it athorn that could rend; 
Put up thy proud upper lip, 
’Twas merely the heart of a friend!’ 


The end of the poem has escaped me, Miss 
Ethel.” 

Mrs. Dacre’s foxlike eyes were on her face, 
and Ethel would not have changed color or 
faltered for worlds. So she answered very 
composedly : 

“T wonder why men always war with wo- 
men for being proud. Sometimes we are so 
situated that we can be nothing else and’ re- 
tain our self-respect. Mrs. Browning brings 
the proper retribution, however, Mr. Neville. 
The end of that poem assures us that she 
would 

‘——-sigh very like, on ler part, 

Of all I have known or can know, 
I wish I had only that heart 

I trod upon years ago!” 


She said it so very naturally, with such en- 
tire absence of any consciousness, that Philip 
thought for one moment that he had been 
misunderstood. But as the others walked off, 
just for one brief flash he caught the look of 
her eyes. 

“You wrote that book,” he said, softly. 
“Tt is worthy of you; a noble story.” 

The quick warm color flashed into Ethel’s 
face. Every word of his praise was so dear 
to her. 


“Do not betray me just now,” she said, 
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hastily. “Iam glad—so very glad—that you 
like it.” And as she walked with her grace- 
ful, regal step towards the piano, Philip’s 
thoughts wandered off into the region of 
possibilities; and then he woke to realities 
again, and heard Ethel’s pure, exquisite voice 
singing through the refrain, 

“For men must work, and women must weep!” 


“But the weeping shall not be yours, my 
darling,” he thought; and Mrs. Dacre, turn- 
ing, demanded why he was so distrait. As 
for Ethel, she felt as if she was walking in a 
dream. Her literary success was dear, very 
dear to her heart, but that was a mere noth- 


ing compared with the knowledge that the 
man she loved was almost won. 

But Mrs. Dacre’s propensities for mischief- 
making were manifold! it almost seemed as 
if she were gifted with clairvoyance. She 
shot so many darts at Ethel that she roused 
her pride, and made her perfectly unapproach- 


able toward Philip. A man will not endure 
that sort of thing patiently for any length of 
time, and so, alas! Mrs. Dacre found it. 
They had made up a party to go to Bolton 
and take a late dinner; an expedition that 
Mrs. Dacre had been talking of ever since 


they had come to the Lake. A number of 
friends from New York had arrived, and the 
party grew to such size that Philip proposed 
they should charter the little propeller. “And 
I shall take my own boat,” added he; “ it will 
be convenient as a resort for smoking when 
you ladies get tired of us,” 

The day was a lovely one. Mrs. Dacre 
Was never more amiably disposed toward 
society in general, having just eased her 
mind by sending some poisoned shafts at 
Ethel, and seeing her handsome brother 
stretched out on a cushion at Cora’s feet, she 
felt quite approving. They had a merry sail 
going over, and stepped off on the Bolton 
dock in the highest spirits. Mr. Dacre’s plans 
for their amusement were carried out suc- 
cessfully, though his charming wife continued 
to make several of the party thoroughly un- 
comfortable. Cora, to her own discontent, 
was, by Mrs. Dacre’s genvralship, coaxed into 
a boat with Mr. Neville, when they all rowed 
* about looking for pond-lilies, and was a shade 
less pleasing than usual because Thome 
Lindsay was Ethel’s cavalier. Nor was it 
much better at dinner, when Mr. Lindsay 
saw fit to take possession of a chair next to 
Miss Martindale. Pretty Cora was as near 
being sulky as her sunny temper admitted of, 
and in private anathematized Mrs. Dacre 
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unmercifully. But the dinner came to an 
end in due time, and the party prepared for 
the lovely moonlight sail home. 

Philip was a trifle behind the others with 
Harry Dacre, but he quickeued his steps as 
he saw the ladies going on board, intending 
to ask Ethel to go a part of the way, at least, 
in his little boat. 

“ Miss Ethel,” said he, hurriedly, bounding 
on the narrow plank, “ will you try—good* 
heavens! take care!” for Ethel, turning hasti- 
ly to see who it was, lost her balance and 
slipped off into the water. 

There rose a simultaneous shriek from five 
female voices as they saw her fall, but the 
water not being much above her waist, Ethel 
floundered helplessly for a moment, and then 
stood still, saying: 

“ Much obliged, Mr. Neville. 
you contrive to pull me out.” 

His arm was around her, and his hand 


closed firmly on hers, as she spoke. 

“What an awkward brute I am,” he said, 
speaking lightly, because he saw that her lips 
were white, and for a moment she had been 
dreadfully frightened. “Harry, let Miss 
Ethel step into my boat, it will be easier for 


her. Gently; there, you're all right now; 
but I have to beg you to forgive me.” 

THe could feel the slight form tremble as he 
lifted her up, and then Mrs. Dacre and com- 
pany rushed on shore and laid bands upon 
her as she stepped from the boat. 

“Dry clothes,” said Ethel, laughing. 
“Where upon earth am I to get them, Mrs. 
Dacre? Ishall not take cold from such a 
little wetting—on a summer evening, too. 
Aunt Pomeroy, you're not to scold! Give 
me all the shawls you can spare, and let me 
sit on deck until I'm dry.” 


“ Are you crazy ?” asked Mrs. Dacre. 

*T hope not,” said she, with a smile. 

“T shall administer a glass of brandy,” said 
Philip, glancing at her white face, as she pas- 
sively allowed him to wrap her in a shawl. 
“Twas the cause of the misstep and I shall 
play physician. When you fell I was in the 
act of asking you to go in my boat, and let 
the propeller tow us back. After the brandy 
has been taken, I'll wrap you up warmly 
among the cushions and engage to bring you 
home safely.” 

Ile spoke with easy assurance for the bene- 
fit of the whole company, but with a sort of 
gentle decision that made his sister’s heart 
sink. As for Ethel, she yielded, taking the 
brandy, and submitting to be placed in the 


Now suppose 
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little boat. And presently they were all off, 
and Philip sitting at her side—not too near, 
for they were in sight of the others though 
out of earshot. 

“And now, Ethel, will you listen to me?” 
asked Philip, in a low tone of deep feeling. 
I think Ethel would not repeat to you what 
he said, but she felt as if the world, Mrs. Da- 
cre, and all disagreeables were very far dis- 
tant; that the gleaming of the water, the 
little gliding boat, the quiet clasp in which 
one of her hands lay, were the only links 
between the dream and the reality. But 
suddenly she remembered that he must be 
answered, 

“Don’t you think it will be a very bad 
thing for you ?” she asked, simply. 

He laughed a little. “How so? If you 
love me, Ethel, why should we live apart?” 
He was answered in the eloquent glance of 
the violet eyes, the rush of crimson that 


dyed her face. 


“ But you are not rich,” she urged. “ You 


have only your profession, and you work 
hard at that. Would not a wife be a burden 
to you, Philip? one that you could ill afford ? 
Unless she were wealthy—iike Cora.” She 


bent toward him a trifle eagerly, trying to 


read his face in the dim light. When his 
answer came it was very quietly spoken. 

“My dear child, do you know what non- 
sense you are talking? Am I not the best 
judge whether it is easier to work hard with- 
out you, or to work for you? Cora is a pretty 
creature, and Lottie has tormented me 
enough with her, heaven knows. I was go- 
ing to Newport to find you, if you had not 
happened to come here—don’t you believe 
me, dear? What sort of a poor man’s wife 
will you make, love ?” 

She looked up at him; tears bright as 
diamonds hung on her long lashes, and her 
lips quivered with the sweetest, most unsel- 
fish joy she had ever known. 

“T shall not play that role just yet, Philip, 
and perhaps Mrs. Dacre herself may be rec- 
onciled when she finds that I am my Uncle 
Jeffrey's sole heiress. I’m ashamed to say 
how much it is.” 

“It’s worse than little Cora!” quoth Philip, 
with a stare of amazement. “And I have 
wooed a fortune, after all.” 

“Yes,” she answered, softly, watching his 
changing handsome face. “The news, very 
fortunately, did not travel before me. I 
should not otherwise have allowed you to—” 
She paused, scarlet! 
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“To love you, I suppose,” said he, with 
praiseworthy gravity. 

“ At any rate, you seemed resigned to the 
dreadful tidings,” she retorted. “ You even 
thought it necessary to duck me in the lake 
before coming to the point.” 

“Don’t scold,” said he, maliciously. “As 
for the ducking—doesn’t this compensate ?” 
And Ethel was effectually put to confusion. 

The next day happened to be Sunday, and 
Mrs. Dacre made her appearance at church 
time in a very unamiable frame of mind. 
Her disgust at the proceedings of the pre- 
vious evening was such that she could hardly 
look with decent civility at Ethel. And when 
she saw Philip join Miss Martindale Mrs. 
Lottie nearly strangled with rage. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Martindale,” said 
she. “I hardly expected to see you out of 
your room to-day. So imprudent of you to 
sit in the night airin that boat, But then 


Philip is fascinating in his talks a deur. I 
suppose I need hardly ask if you enjoyed 
your trip yesterday ?” 

“Which part of it, madam ?” asked Ethel, 
with admirable breeding. Philip gave his 
sister a glance—a very swift one, but it 


silenced her. 

“T have a piece of news for you, Lottie,” 
he began, with a curious quizzical smile, but 
his brother-in-law came up, and so Philip left 
the sentence unfinished, and walked on to 
join Cora and Ethel. In church they were 
fortunate enough to find seats together, and 
Cora kept up an animated whisper with Phil- 
ip until service began, to which Ethel’s cheeks 
responded by becoming scarlet. By the time 
they stood up to read the Psalter, Mrs. Dacre 
was in a perfect fever. What with Cora’s 
evidently ecstatic state, and poor Ethel’s 
blushes, “ my Lady Tartuffe” was more puz- 
zled than she ever had been before. What 
if Philip had proposed to Cora! he was such 
a flirt—there was no telling. And as they 
sat down she stole a glance at his impertur- 
bable face. He smiled as he caught her eye, 
and taking up his prayer-book wrote a line or 
two on the fly-leaf. Was it forher? Yes; 
and opening the book eagerly she read: 

“Pray congratulate Ethel; she is old Mr. 
Jeffrey's heiress, and the author of ‘ Ray- 
monds;’ you had best add a sister's greetings!” 

Mrs. Dacre very nearly screamed. She al- 
most gasped, “Is it true?” as she glanced at 
the three faces. Philip gave a little nod, 
Cora strangled her laugh in her prayer-book, 
and Ethel looked solemnly straight before her 
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as the sole means of preserving her gravity. 
I think Mrs. Dacre had never come so near 
stupefaction in her life. The woman whom 
she had persistently annoyed and insulted 
for two seasons was actually the owner of 
that fortune—* fabulously rich,” thought she. 
“ How could I have been such afool?” And 
dear Philip, she always knew he would mar- 
ry a fortune. He might talk of not caring 
for money, but he had kept this knowledge 
very close—yes, he knew what he was about. 
And Ethel was—well! perhaps she was mis- 
taken in not thinking her handsome; very 
distinguished looking—and her poses were 
superb. To think that Philip had done his 
duty at last! This, and much more, Mrs. 
Dacre pondered during service, and when 
Ethel and Philip walked into Aunt Pomeroy’s 
parlor on going home they found Mrs. Lottie 
there waiting for them. 

“ My dear, dear Ethel!” cried the gushing 
lady, every other word in italics. “I am so 
surprised! How could you let Philip tell me 
in that dreadfully sudden way—just like a 
novel. And that beautiful book! I must 
read it again,I read it too hastily, I fear. 
And how did you settle it? For I’ve been 
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expecting this for a long time. Philip, you 
sly fellow, I suspected you!” 

For a second Ethel thought she would re- 
sent this, but Philip’s dancing eyes, and the 
comical suddenness of Mrs. Dacre’s recan- 
tation proved too much for her risibles. So 
she answered, with a smile: 

“It’s very pleasant not to have taken you 
by surprise. How did we settle it? He 
pushed me into the lake, and when I was in 
a half-drowmed condition he made me say— 
what, Philip?” 

“ Nothing, so far as I can remember,” said 
Philip, with great demureness. 

“ And what did Master Philip say?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Dacre, in high glee. 

“ Told me I talked nonsense,” with a merry 
laugh. “I think he’s dangerously wicked, 
Mrs. Dacre.” 

What Mrs. Lottie answered the historian 
knoweth not, but you may rest assured that 
every one of her “ dear five hundred ” friends 
in town were confidentially informed that 
“Philip never would have got her, my dear 
creature, if I had not assisted him with a true 
woman’s style of TAcTics !” 


HAUNTED. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


O careless brook! to sing as light a song 
As if you sung in unenchanted wood; 
Now purple shadows linger, deep and long, 
And sleepy leaves complain of solitude! 


To sing as light a song as if you ne’er 

Had echoed sweeter voice than nightingale, 
So long ago, when the soft scented air 

Of an old summer crossed these velvet dales. 


As if you ne’er within your mirror bright 
Held fairer face than even the fair day’s; 
Nor felt a touch more thrilling than sunlight, 
Nor felt a glow more splendid than dawn’s 
gaze. 


As if you knew but idle woodland tales, 
Blown by the loitering wind to lily flowers, 

Or hummed by gossip-bees about the vales, 
The silly secrets stolen from garden bowers. 


As if you knew no tenderer tone to wake 
When once you heard, though long and long 
ago, 
Her laughter ring. But, brook, for love’s dear 
sake 
This leafy place is haunted, so sing low! 


Sing low, I pray; and while the restless bees 
And tumbled leaflets say “ how still it seems!” 
Who knows what charméd voice may, on the 
breeze, 
Sound from the long ago upon our dreams? 


Brave Miss Urquhart. 
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BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


L 
THE ROMANCE OF A NIGHT. 


ONE moonlight evening in May, a number 
of years ago, Mr. Nelson Ashley sat on the 
piazza of his father’s house and looked at the 
Mississippi. Aided by the soothing influence 
of a fragrant partaga and by the comfortable 
position of his chair, which was tilted care- 
lessly back so as to allow his feet a place 
against one of the piazza pillars, both Ashley’s 
mind and body were at that moment in a 
state of indolent and delicious repose. The 
evening was not unpleasantly warm. Before 
the house the broad shining belt of water 
gleamed across the landscape like a snowy 
ribbon, its winding course cutting the green 
fields into graceful curves as far to the north 
and south as the eye, from the high ground on 
which the Ashley mansion stood, could reach. 
The Father of Waters was putting his best 
foot foremost now. Within two days the 
river had risen twenty feet, and to-night was 
pouring down a swift and turbid flood which 
had stolen whole forests from the banks above 
and was sweeping them away toward the sea 
in the bewildering rush of its whirling cur- 
rent. Miles above whole tracts of bottom 
lands had been flooded by the breaking of the 
levees, and the mighty river had availed it- 
self of this new lease of elbow-room by 
spreading out into lakes of marvellous width, 
which now shone white in the moonlight and 
glimmered in the far distance amid the dusky 
green of the plantations like so many silver 
shields. A breath of faint fragrance from 
the orange grove behind the house hovered 
in the air that night, and the entire land- 
scape seemed steeped in a languid sense of 
rest. Along the levees bright fires were kin- 
dled, the beacons of the slave gangs who 
were watching the advance of the flood, and 
from the negro quarters the music of a banjo, 
accompanying some plantation ditty, rang out 
into the calm night. Anon a sound came up 
from the river—a deep and sullen boom, as a 
floating tree, perhaps larger than the average, 
was born@ down bodily against some half- 
submerged obstacle, or a louder crash, as a 
portion of the bank succumbed to the under- 


mining current and slipped bodily into the 
stream. 

Listening to these solemn notes by which 
the great river gave evidence of its presence, 
lulled by the deep music of the night owls 
among the sycamores, enjoying to the fullest 
the peaceful beauty of the scene before him, 
Nelson Ashley smoked his cigar and indulged 
in the luxury of falling into a profound rev- 
erie. Within doors the girls were drumming 
duets upon the piano for the amusement of 
Ned Winters, who had refused Nelson’s invi- 
tation to smoke, preferring an hour of Kate 
Ashley’s society, as he afterwards whispered 
to that young lady herself, when they were 
sitting together by the south window in the 
twilight, to all the Havana cigars in the mar- 
ket. Captain Tunstall, who owned the ad- 
joining plantation, was playing chess with the 
governor in the dining-room, and Ashley’s 
mother was in her favorite rocking-chair, 
absorbed in the perusal of Festus. So it hap- 
pened that each bad that night betaken him- 
self or herself to his or her favorite amuse- 
ment, independently of the others, and that 
Nelson in consequence found himself on the’ 
piazza looking at the Mississippi and scenting 
the fragrance of orange blossoms between 
the whiffs of his cigar. 

As he tossed his first stump away from him 
into the grass and proceeded to light again, 
an ebony Cupid darted forward from around 
the corner of the house, where he had been 
patiently awaiting his opportunity. 

“ Please, Mars’r Nelson,” he asked, picking 
up the unburned portion of Ashley’s cigar, 
“can I have dis yer?” 

Ashley looked down at the diminutive 
specimen of negro humanity, and blew a cloud 
of smoke from his lips before replying. 

“Is that you, Napoleon ?” 

“Yes sar,” returned the boy, putting the 
stump in his mouth and proceeding to 
“draw.” 

“Who tanght you to smoke, Napoleon ?” 

“ Aunt Chloe, sar.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Dunno, Mars’r Nelson, Missis said I’se 
eight year ’n one month or one year ’n eight 
months, I done clean forgot which.” 
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“ Where’s Sam ?” 

“Down on levee.” 

“ How’s the river?” 

“Golly! She’s comin’ up a boomin’. Un- 
cle Jules got all de men down dar walkin’ 
round de fire fur to make ’um stop risin’.” 

“Doing what?” 

“ Walkin’ round de fire, making voodoo 
charms.” 

“Curse the fellow,” said Ashley, rising 
from his seat; “I thought the old man had 
done with that nonsense. Sam ought not to 
allow it. Is the river rising very fast, Nap?” 

“Yes sar. I’se just been down to de fire, 
and she mos’ clean up top de levee.” 

“Tl go down and take a look at it,” said 
Ashley. “Go in the house, Napoleon. It’s 
time little nigs like you were in bed.” 

In fact, the boy had no business outside of 
the quarters at that hour of the evening, but 
during the last two days he had been em- 
ployed as a sort of messenger between the 
house and the guard stationed upon the 
river bank, and in virtue of his services had 
been allowed unusual latitude. As Napoleon 
disappeared puffing vigorously away at his 
cigar stump, Nelson descended the piazza 
steps and sauntered leisurely along the path 
which wound through the wilderness of 
flowers before the house, toward the river. 
At the foot of the garden was a small arbor, 
at the end of which a gate opened directly 
upon the broad strip of green which stretched 
sheer to the levee embankment. A line of 
huge sycamores and water elms fringed the 
bank at this point, hiding the mansion 
grounds completely from the river, except in 
one place where they had been purposely cut 
away to furnish a view across to the opposite 
shore. Nelson passed across the dewy grass 
and stood upon the embankment. The river, 
seemingly swollen to twice its usual width, 
was sweeping past at a furious rate, its sur- 
face covered with masses of driftwood, which, 
caught by interposing snags, whirled round 
and round in the eddies, or were plunged 
madly beneath the surface to reappear again 
perhaps a mile away. Boards, logs, portions 
of broken scows, whole trees came rushing 
down, some of them in swift procession re- 
taining the middle of the stream, some of 
them left spinning rapidly around in the 
whirlpools near the band, all of them plung- 
ing and splashing as they hurried onward, 
4nd the great river boiling and gurgling a 
wild accompaniment. It was a wonderful 
sight, even to Nelson. Those who have never 


seen the Father of Rivers during the height 
of a spring “rise,” have little idea of the 
grandeur of the spectacle. On that night, as 
he looked out from beneath the shadows of the 
trees upon the broad bosom of the river, glis- 
tening in the white moonlight, with every 
bubble a sparkling crystal, and with the 
masses of drifting timber tossing up bright 
showers of silvered drops as they plunged 
along, the fairylike enchantment of the 
scene could not fail to impress itself upon 
Nelson’s mind, ever quick to appreciate the 
beautiful, or open to an impression of the 
sublime. At a short distance above, the 
watchfire of the levee guard was blazing 
brightly, and around it the negroes, headed 
by the white-haired Uncle Jule, were march- 
ing in slow procession and chanting a wild 
exorcism of the “ debbil” that possessed the 
river. Mulatto overseer Sam was sitting on 
a prostrate log in the ruddy firelight, watch- 
ing the proceedings with a countenance ex- 
pressive of considerable doubt as to the effi- 
cacy of the charm, but offering no opposition 
to the experiment. 

Nelson removed his hat the better to enjoy 
the coolness of the night air, and walked 
along the embankment toward the fire. He 
had searcely advanced a dozen yards, how- 
ever, before asound fell upon his ears, wafted 
to him from far up the river, which caused 
him to stand still for a moment to listen. A 
long cry, rendered soft aud low by the dis- 
tance from whence it came, fluttered in the 
air, distinct above the gurgling of the water 
or the rasp of the crickets among the leaves. 
Was ita part of the negro chant? There, 
again! The river could hardly cause a sound 
like that. Once more, as Ashley listened, 
the ery was borne to him through the still 
night—a terrible cry, like the wail of a crea- 
ture in distress. It was singular indeed that 
the negroes did not hear it. He advanced to 
the extreme edge of the levee and waited for 
a solution of the puzzle to present itself. 
No sound save the song of the slave gang 
around the fire and the splash of the drift- 
wood as before. A huge cottonwood tree 
swept around the bend as he stood there, and 
shot into the eddy not a dozen yards from 
the bank. Its progress checked as it left the 
centre of the current, the huge mass was still 
borne rapidly down with the impetus of its 
former motion, and Nelson’s straining eyes 
caught sight of it some time before it reached 
a point opposite to where he stood. 

Hark! Again that despairing cry—not 
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this time borne from far over the water, but 
rising into the still night from some point 
close at hand. 

“Help! Help!” 

Could it be that yonder dark clump between 
the forked branches of the drifting tree was 
a human being? 

“My God!” cried Ashley, as the cotton- 
wood swung into the moonlight from beneath 
the shadow of the trees, “it is a human 
creature, and I believe it is a woman!” 

The trunk had caught for an instant on 
the top of a half-submerged sycamore. Im- 
mediately below the spot where Ashley stood 
a large tree extended a bough laterally over 
the water. The river had risen to within a 
yard of this leafy bridge, and Ashley saw at 
once that if the cottonwood overcame the 
present cause of its detention, it would inev- 
itably be stopped below. Quick as thought 
he seized upon a branch of the inclining tree 
and swung himself out over the water. It 
was a dangerous feat, and fora moment he 
dangled helplessly upon the swaying limb, 
with the river boiling and surging close be- 
neath him. With an effort he raised him- 
self upward ‘and, finding firmer footing above, 
crept swiftly out upon the further bough. 
As the cotton tree swept away from the mo- 
mentary obstacle to its progress, he dropped 
flat upon his breast and clung tightly to his 
frail support. 

With a great crash the drifting log was 
borne against him, and a huge surge of ice- 
cold water swept over him, but with one arm 
he grappled at something which felt like a 
woman’s dress, and as the huge mass of tim- 

ber plunged out into the stream and sped 
swiftly away, he raised his rescued burden up 
so that her hands could find a clinging place 
beside him. Then, still supporting her trem- 
bling form, and without changing his posi- 
tion, he called loudly for assistance. 

There was little difficulty after that. His 
cries were heard by the negroes above, and 
the mysterious proceedings in regard to the 
“debbil” were suspended until Nelson and 
his prize were rescued from their perilous 
situation. Even then, the young man had 
no chance to see what manner of creature it 
was whom he had saved from a terrible 
death, for no sooner had she been placed 
upon terra firma than she fell senseless into 
the arms of the men who held her. 

“She must be taken to the house at once,” 
said Nelson. “ Here, give her tome. Go back 
to your watch, Sam. I can carry her.” 
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Lifting the limp form lightly in his arms, 
he walked rapidly away towards the gate. 
As he passed from under the trees out into 
the moonlight, he turned for a moment to 
look at the pale face upon his shoulder, but a 
wealth of wet and tangled hair had fallen 
across it, and he was only able to see that 
the woman was white and young. Dashing 
up the steps of the piazza, he called aloud: 

“Here, mother! Kate! Help, somebody !” 

He flung open the door-screen, and passed 
with his burden directly into the parlor, in- 
terrupting Ned, Delia and Kate in the midst 
of “The Larboard Watch,” and throwing 
the entire household into a flurry of sudden 
excitement. 

“Good heaven! What is the matter? 
Who isshe? Is she dead?” 

“No, not dead,” said Nelson, in answer to 
the eager fire of questions. “I found her in 
the river. Don’t stand here like so many 
idiots. Get some things and help her, can’t 
you?” 

He had no idea what ought to be done, but 
his mother and sisters had, and when the 
poor cold form had been tenderly laid upon 
a sofa, Nelson and Ned were banished at 
once to the dining-room to keep company 
for Mr. Ashley and the captain. To Ned’s 
questioning Nelson gave a brief account of 
the adventure, modestly disclaiming all pre- 
tence of heroism, and protesting against the 
notes of admiration which his three listeners 
interpolated at frequent intervals throughout 
the story. 

“You're in luck, Ashley,” said Winters, 
when the former had finished. “I shouldn’t 
mind being the hero of so romantic an affair 
myself. The girlis no plebeian. I caught a 
glimpse of her face as you brought her in. 
If I’m not mistaken, it will prove to be hand- 
some when they get a little color back to it.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Nelson, “ but you’re 
no judge of beauty. Kate has been spoiling 
your appreciation of other women for the 
last three months.” 

And laughing, he betook himself up stairs 
for a change of clothes. 


IL. 


MISS URQUHART. 

Nep WINTERS was not far from right. 
When Nelson entered the parlor on the fol- 
lowing morning and first presented himself 
to the heroine of his previous night’s adven- 
ture, he saw before him a very pretty woman. 
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A figure of medium height, slenderly built; 
a hand small and delicately veined; a pure 
oval face, with a pair of large dark eyes that 
appeared to moulder with a hidden fire which 
needed only the impulse of a sudden excite- 
ment to leap into a blaze of light—these 
things Ashley, with his quick habit of obser- 
vation, noticed as he entered the room. She 
could not have been more than twenty-two 
or three, though a certain quiet dignity in 
her manner betokened the maturity of a 
woman who had passed beyond the vague 
boundary which defines the limits of mere 
girlhood. A mass of luxuriant hair was 
bound up in negligent braids and intertwined 
with a bright bit of ribbon, which in color 
seemed to Nelson exquisitely consistent with 
the general cast of the striking face beneath 
it. The lips were round and full, sensuously 
ripe, but with no inclination to grossness; 
the complexion pink and white, and soft as 
that of a child; the chin retreating, and with 
a shadowy, wavering line below the mouth, 
which betokened acertain indecision of char- 
acter strangely inconsistent with the lustrous 
fire which lay dimly burning in the depths of 
the wonderful eyes. It required but a glance 
for Nelson to take in all this as he crossed the 
room to the sofa where the lady sat partially 
reclining. 

She arose and advanced to meet him with 
a movement which appeared to him the very 
embodiment of natural grace. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, “ how I 
ought to express my thanks to one who has 
perilled his life to save mine. What shall I 
say 

He took the hand which she extended, and 
their eyes met as she spoke. A subtle flash 
of intelligence, swift and transitory as thought 
itself, leaped for an instant into the face of 
each, as though with the joining of hands a 
strange electric circuit had been established 
between two natures that were widely 
different. 

“ Here,” thought Nelson, “is a magnificent 
woman !” 

“ Here,” thought the lady, “is a most ad- 
mirable man !” 

“Say nothing,” said Ashley, in answer to 
her question. “The affair was to me pro- 
ductive of nothing more unpleasant than a 
slight wetting. Surely you have had the 
worst of the adventure.” 

“ But you risked your life,” she said, simply. 

“T did not think of that at the time, and 
now that it is all over, it is of no consequence. 
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But I am very curious to know how you came 
on that cottonwood log, and you must forgive 
me for asking.” 

“T'll tell you,” she said, “and we will begin 
at the beginning.” 

He led her to the sofa and placed himself 
beside her in an attitude of attention. 

She had floated on her perilous craft, she 
said, all the way from Bayou Sara. On the 
afternoon of the previous day she had strolled 
from the hotel where she had been tempo- 
rarily staying, to the bank of the river near 
the town to look at the broad expanse of the 
Mississippi as it came rolling down—a sight 
new to her eyes, for she was of northern 
birth, and her acquaintance with the South 
dated from a period scarcely six months since, 
As she stood upon the levee, gazing in awe 
at the vast volume of water sweeping past 
her, the bank sank beneath her feet, and al- 
though she sprang for her life, she was car- 
ried with the mass of crumbling earth into 
the river. Her cries for help were of no 
avail, for she was alone and no help was at 
hand. She was conscious of sinking for a 
moment beneath the surface, and when she 
arose again the current had swept her far 
away from the scene of the accident. She 
grasped at the nearest object, which proved 
to be a branch of the huge cottonwood on 
which she made her perilous voyage, and 
drawing herself from the water, she succeeded 
in finding a temporary safety upon the broad 
trunk. 

All that afternoon she had floated swiftly 
down the stream upon her precarious sup- 
port, sometimes approaching so near the 
bank that she thought the men at work upon 
the levees must surely have seen her. But 
if they did they paid no heed, thinking, per- 
haps, that the dark object upon the drifting 
log was a part of the tree itself. Once she 
caught a floating board and tried to guide her 
unwieldy craft toward the shore, but her 
strength was of little avail against the power- 
ful current and she gave up the attempt in 
despair. As the night closed in she became 
chilled and half unconscious, siuking help- 
lessly back in the fork of the tree and rousing 
herself at intervals to ejaculate a feeble cry 
for help. It was long before assistance came, 
and she had given way to a hopeless despair 
hours before she felt Nelson’s strong arm 
around her, and awoke to meet his eyes as 
she was raised from her floating prison. 

And that was all the story. As the young 
man sat beside her, watching the flexions of 
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of the ripe sensuous lips as they told the sin- 
gular tale, and gazing into the dark expres- 
sive eyes, as they, too, did their part in the 
narration, one question came into his mind 
and found immediate utterance. 

“ Are you married ?” 

In a moment afterwards he could have 
cursed himself for his folly. Why need he 
have shown her that in all the time she had 
been speaking he had been thinking of her- 
self and not of her story ? 

She hesitated a moment, and her eyes fell 
to the floor. There was a melancholy ca- 
dence in her voice, he thought, as she an- 
swered him. 

“No sir. I have no husband, no father or 
mother. I had almost said I had no friends.” 

“And you are travelling in the South 
alone ?” he asked, in some surprise. 

“ When father died,” she said, “all that he 
had was taken from me by his creditors. Our 
little home in New Hampshire was sold and 
I was left alone with no home, no money, no 
friend to help me when I most needed help. 
I gathered together what little means I could, 
and came South, because I had been told that 
there were good opportunities here for north- 
ern teachers. I have been disappointed— 
how greatly disappointed no one but a help- 
less woman in similar circumstances can un- 
derstand. I had no letters of recommenda- 
tion, and people are too careful for the wel- 
fare and morals of their little ones to employ 
a governess with no reference but her face. 
I should have known that before. I resolved 

to go back if my slender stock of money could 
be made sufficient for the purpose, but I was 
detained at Bayou Sara by the freshet.” 

So this woman, so beautiful, so queenly in 
her carriage, so refined in her simple dignity, 
was but 4 governess, after all. 

“ You have not told me your name,” said 
Nelson, smiling. 

“Did I not? It is Urquhart. They call 
me Esther.” 

It was such a name as he would have 
chosen for her, mellifluent like her voice, 
dignified like her manner, sweetly suggestive 
of pleasant thoughts as the mobile expression 
of her features. Nelson repeated it afterwards 
to himself, finding a curious fascination in 
its rhythm. 

The door was flung wide open, and Delia, 
the enfant terrible of the family, entered with 
the announcement of breakfast. 

“Tsn’t she handsome?” whispered the lat- 
ter young lady to Nelson, as they all passed 
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into the dining-room. “I think she’s just 
splendid. And it’s all so romantic too!” 

In truth, Miss Urquhart seemed to find 
immediate favor in the eyes of the entire 
household. Even old Mr. Ashley became so 
unusually attentive at the table that his wife 
thought proper more than once during the 
meal to glare at him reprovingly. And yet 
the woman’s power lay not entirely in her 
singularly beautiful face. True, that was in 
itself quite sufficient to secure the homage 
of the male portion of the family, but there 
was in her quiet manner, with its underlying 
vein of cheerfulness and simplicity, some 
subtle charm which drew even the grave 
Mrs. Ashley and the demure Kate within 
its fascinating influence. As for Delia, she 
had been won at once. 

It was easy t that Miss Urquhart, 
though a Yankee governess, was no “ blue 
stocking.” At her most brilliant moments 
she was ever modest and simple. The charm 
of her conversation lay not so much in matter 
asin method. The selfsame things, said by 
other women, might have lost their piquancy 
and become commonplace. To her willing 
auditors the magic of the lustrous eyes, and 
the expression of the mobile beautiful face, 
had more to do with the fascination in which 
they listened than they were perhaps aware 
of, yet were they surprised at the extent of 
her information, and the depth and intelli- 
gence of her views and criticisms. It cer- 
tainly was not often that one of northern 
birth found such sudden popularity with the 
members of a southern family. 

“Mother,” said Nelson, that afternoon, 
when a whole day passed with Miss Urquhart 
had given birth in his mind to a somewhat 
startling project, “don’t you think we ought 
to pay some attention to Delia’s education?” 

“She has been pretty well taught at home 
already,” said Mrs. Ashley, in some wonder 
at this new train of ideas in Nelson. 

“Yes, but she’s not finished, you know. 
She needs a governess, don’t she? All the 
families about here have one.” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never thought of it. 
Delia is getting most too old, too. She’s 
nearly a young lady.” 

“Well, there’s Joe, too. What are you 
going to do with him?” 

“You are interested in the children all at 
once, it seems to me. What are you driving 
at, Nelson ?” 

“T was thinking,” he said, laughing, “ that 
as Miss Urquhart is a governess, with no 
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home and friends, and very good company, 
too, we might find a good excuse for keeping 
her with us.” 

“O dear!” replied the lady; “ I don’t think 
it would do,” 

Why 

“ Because.” 

It was a woman’s reason. Mrs. Ashley did 
not like to say that she feared for the effect 
of Miss Urquhart’s influence upon Nelson 
and his father, and she had no stronger ob- 
jections at that moment to offer. 

“Tt would be a sort of Christian thing to 
do, you know,” said Nelson. “ The poor girl 
is all alone; she has been thrown into our 
arms, as it were, and it seems as though we 
ought to give her a chance.” , 

“T will talk to Kate and your father,” said 
his mother. “I like the young lady. Per- 
haps we ought to help her, as you say.” 

This, for Nelson, was sufficient. That his 
mother had been induced to take the matter 
into consideration was quite equivalent to a 
victory. Impatiently he awaited the result 
of the family deliberations. That evening 
his mother was closeted with Mr. Ashley, and 
afterwards with Kate. Then Miss Urquhart 
was summoned up stairs to the sitting-room. 
When she returned, Nelson sought his moth- 
er to ascertain the substance of the family 
decision. 

“Well?” he asked of her, eagerly. 

“We have asked her to stay for a year,” 
she said. 

“And has she consented ?” 

“ Yes, she has consented.” 


III. 
CONCERNING A MAN’S HEART. 

Miss URQUHART, thus duly established in 
the Ashley family, found no difficulty in re- 
taining the golden opinions which she had 
already won from all its members. She 
proved herself more than capable of the 
charge committed to her care, and by her 
quiet and siuple, sometimes even cold re- 
serve, mutely asserted her right to be treated 
as an equal with the best around her. The 
innate refinement of the true gentlewoman 
evinced itself in all that belonged to her, in 
her dress, her manner, the tasteful appoint- 
ments of her room. The chamber assigned 
to her use was a corner one, a cheery sunny 
apartment, with three windows fronting the 
river and a fourth towards the road. Here, 
surrounded by the thousand and one name- 


less evidences of a woman’s delight in the 
beautiful, evidences never to be found in any 
but a home made bright by a woman’s pres- 
ence, she was wont to sit in the early morn- 
ing, or in the languid afternoons when the 
duties of the day were done, dreamily gazing 
at the long reaches of the shining river wind- 
ing far away amid the cotton-fields in the 
blue distance, and enjoying with childish 
pleasure the soft fragrance of the orange- 
groves around the house. To her unaccus- 
tomed sense the orange-blossoms were a 
source of never-failing delight. She bunched 
them in snowy masses in her room, bound 
them in the rich braids of her beautiful hair, 
wore them in pure clusters in her bosom.* 
Thus her presence scemed ever fragrant, and 
like the orange-blooms, to suggest a subtile 
sweetness always hovering in the air about 
her. 

To this holy of holies, Miss Urqubart’s 
room, thus made sacred to beauty both in the 
abstract and in its own bodily presence, all 
of the Ashleys were frequent visitors—Nel- 
son most frequent of all. He enjoyed a novel 
pleasure in lounging there among the flowers 
and the tasteful simple decorations of the 
place; delighted in the dangerous pastime of 
placing himself as often as possible within 
the bewildering power of those dark bright 
eyes. Sometimes he brought a book and read 
aloud; sometimes they reversed the obliga- 
tion and he listened to her. It was worth 
his while, he thought, to hear the clear 
cadences of such a voice in such a place. 
Sometimes in the cool of the day they strolled 
together by the river, or drove across the 
country in the yellow sunset. Yet, though 
they were much together, he had not, even 
after three months’ time, fallen in love with 
her. 

If he had, he did not know it. He ad- 
mired, respected, almost revered her, but had 
not thought that he could love her. He had 
earnestly desired her to remain in the family 
because he had found a delight in her com- 
pany which was entirely new to his experi- 
ence. He considered himself, in virtue of 
their romantic introduction, as in some meas- 
ure her protector, but his had seemed a 


‘ brotherly care rather than the solicitude of a 


lover She had never put it into his head, 
either by word or deed, that she did or ever 
could consider him other than a very dear 
friend, to whom she was greatly indebted, 
perhaps, but towards whom she had no 
deeper feeling than simple friendship, She 
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had no knowledge of the arts of coquetry. If 
she had, she did not use them upon Nelson 
Ashley. Yet she must have known the won- 
drous magic which slumbered in the hazel 
depths of her eyes, the potent witchery which 
lay in the ripeness of her lips! Could she be 
hauman—and, least of all, a woman—and not 
know it? 

But whether he had loved her from the 
very first, or whether it were a passion born 
of long association with the most lovely 
woman he had ever known, there came to 
Nelson at last a vague suspicion that Miss 
Urquhart was slowly and quietly weaving 
into the woof of his life a cord which he 
might some day find difficult to tear out 
without accomplishing the ruin of the entire 
fabric. He found himself more tender, more 
anxiously solicitous for her welfare than be- 
came his own theory of brotherly protection. 
He grew particular in regard to shawls when 
he walked with her in the night air, and ex- 
acting in respect to rubbers when she ex- 
posed herself to damp. He became officious 
in little services, and glad to do her even the 
slightest favors. Yet though before the end 
of summer he had become Miss Urquhart’s 
willing slave, he did not even then know 
that he loved ‘her. 

The knowledge came to him one afternoon 
as he sat with her in the little arbor under 
the sycamores at the foot of the garden. 
They had gone out there together to inspect 
a new volume of poems which Nelson had 
that day received as a present from a friend. 
Miss Urquhart, sitting with her hat tossed 
carelessly from her, to allow the breeze full 
liberty with her wealth of tresses, looked 
over Nelson’s shoulder as he turned the tint- 
ed leaves. 

“Tt is full of pictures!” she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands with the artlessness of a 
child. “Ido love pictures so much! Please 
let me look at them with you?” 

She bent nearer towards him, and placed 
her hand upon his arm. Her floating hair 
swept his face; her sweet breath mingled 
with his; her damask cheek almost touched 
his own. He certainly was not to be greatly 
blamed if he yielded to the temptation 
offered by this extraordinary opportunity to 
kiss a beautiful woman. Had it been any 
other woman he might have been pardoned 
for the act. How much more claim for in- 
dulgence had he then, when at that moment 
the conviction came upon him that this 
woman at his side, whose bosom almost un- 
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dulated against his own, whose form he could 
by aslight movement on his part clasp closely 
to his breast, was the one dearest of all 
human creatures to his heart? Surely he 
was not guilty of more than a lover’s bold- 
ness when he turned his face and quickly, 
though very tenderly, pressed his lips to 
hers. 

She sprang from him, trembling and chang- 
ing red and white by turns. 

“orgive me! Forgive me!” he cried, 
earnest.v. “I could not help it, indeed.” 

She looked at him a moment with her red 
lips quiver'ng, and then burst into tears. 
Nelson, first bitterly accusing himself and 
then humbly sueing for pardon, was nearly 
frantic. He knew not whether these were 
tears of anger, grief or terror. He earnestly 
hoped they were neither. If he had been 
more sure of their cause, he doubtless would 
have declared himself then and there. As 
he did not, he bottled up his feelings for 
some more auspicious occasion. 

Miss Urquhart looked up through her tears 
at last, and said: 

“Tam very foolish. I think we had better 
postpone the reading until to-morrow. Will 
you go back with me to the house ?” 

“At least you will assure me of your for- 
giveness for this folly?” said Nelson. “ Tell 
me that you are not angry with me.” 

She smiled and pressed his hand. “No,” 
she said, “I am not angry with you.” 

Thus had he given her, perhaps, an insight 
into the state of his heart, without obtaining 
the slightest glimpse of her own. He knew 
now that he loved her madly, passionately. 
He knew, too, since his love had been a plant 
of tardy growth, that it was a true devotion, 
earnest, reverent and lasting. It had not 
been born in an hour. He knew that if 
this woman should go away from him now, 
the light of his life would go with her. The 
manner in which she had received this first 
spontaneous advance harassed him with cruel 
doubts. She had seemed wounded, and even 
terrified, by the occurrence; yet she had for- 
given him readily, and smiled upon him at 
parting. Nelson was no metaphysician, and 
least of all was he versed in the ways of such 
women as Miss Urquhart. Still there were 
no rivals in the field, and he could afford to 
wait for some indication of the reception 
which a proposal of marriage would be likely 
to meet. Until such indication appeared he 
resolved to bide his time as patiently as he 
could. 
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IV. 
A CHAPTER OF EVENTS. 


AnD so the summer waned and autumn 
came, not as in more northern climes, with 
rustling robes of brown and gold, but with 
her brow garlanded with a crown of perpetual 
flowers. Ned Winters had dreamed his an- 
nual dream of felicity in Kate’s presence, and 
had departed for his winter’s work again in 
New Orleans. Nelson, bound to Miss Urqu- 
hart’s girdle by a golden chain, still waited 
for fate to seal his destiny. 

It was about this time that Nelson, ever 
reverently watchful of all that this woman 
did or said, began to notice a new and singu- 
lar habit on the part of Miss Urquhart. Reg- 
ularly as the twilight came she was wont to 
descend, robed as usual in a dress of spotless 
white—for it was a fancy of hers to dress 
only in white and black, and these two colors, 
with the exception of the bright ribbon in 
her hair, were all that she ever wore—into 
the garden, and to saunter away alone to- 
wards the river. On several occasions Nel- 
son had offered to accompany her, but had 
met with a decided, though gentle repulse, 
and so he had left her to herself. He sat 
upon the steps of the piazza evening after 
evening, and watched her white dress go 
fluttering down the walks toward the levee 
until it became lost in the darkness or among 
the shadows of the trees. He thought once 
or twice that she returned from these lonely 
walks a little paler than usual, but of that, in 
the dim light, he could not be sure. It was 
natural that so regular a habit, continued 
thus for nearly two weeks, should excite in 
Nelson’s breast a lively curiosity. Did she go 
to keep an appointment with a lover? Had 
he, after all, a rival, who was secretly im- 
proving an opportunity which he neglected 
—sowing tares while Nelson slept? Such a 
thing was scarcely probable, and Nelson had 
too large a sense of honor to satisfy himself 
in regard to the matter by any but honorable 
means; but one night, late in September, he 
learned more fully than he wished this mys- 
terious secret of Miss Urquhart’s, though he 
afterwards cursed the hour when it had been 
revealed to him. 

He had been to the adjoining plantation 
on an errand to Captain Fernstall, and it was 
nearly dark when he started to return. A 
little tired, he chose the short path by the 
river, through the cane-brake, rather than 
the longer and more frequented course along 


the road. The brake was very dense and the 
footpath not remarkably straight, so that a 
person passing through the reedy thicket 
was entirely hid from view even at a very 
short distance. Anxious to get home before 
darkness closed in entirely, he walked rapidly 
along for a considerable distance, until, when 
near the water, his eye caught the quick 
flutter of something white among the canes, 
He knew quite well then that Miss Urquhart 
was there before him. Even then he would 
have turned back and left her without mak- 
ing his presence known, had not his ear 
caught the low tones of a human voice. 
Could it be that Miss Urquhart had company 
upon these strolls? He had no desire to 
play the spy upon her, but he loved the wo- 
man, If her secret proved to be a lover, had 
not he a right to know it? Human nature, 
no stronger in Nelson Ashley than in other 
men, could not resist the temptation thus 
afforded him to set his doubts at rest forever. 
Fate had brought him tothe spot. Was it 
not his duty now to use his opportunity to 
the best advantage ? 

He parted the canes with his hands and 
looked through. A little open space, richly 
carpeted with soft green moss, bordered the 
high bank above the river. Here sat Miss 
Urquhart, her snowy dress contrasting 
brightly with the dark foliage about her. 
By her side sat a slender, well-proportioned 
man, dressed in gray, and with a curly mass 
of hair surmounted by a slouching hat of 
Panama straw. Every outline of his figure, as 
he sat there, photographed itself indelibly 
upon Nelson Ashley’s mind. He would have 
known the stranger afterwards had he met 
him in the furthest corner of the globe. 

The man held Miss Urquhart’s hand in his, 
and seemed to be speaking to her earnestly. 
Then, after a little, the woman’s arms were 
thrown around the stranger’s neck, and Nel- 
son saw her kiss him once, twice, thrice. 
Why Ashley did not break from his place of 
concealment, and in the vehemence of his 
passion endeavor to fling them both into the 
river, he did not know. He sat like one who 
had been struck suddenly with paralysis, in- 
capable of speech and even motion. His 
senses were not deceiving him. What he 
had seen had actually happened, but the 
wheels of thonght and consciousness seemed 
to have stopped then and there, and he sat 
like one who had looked upon the head of 
Medusa, changed suddenly to stone and star- 
ing vacantly at the place where he had seen 
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the |jps of the woman he loved pressed to 
those of the stranger. 

When he awoke, as it were; they were 
gone. He arose from his crouching posture 
and retraced his steps among the canes, not 
towards the house, but away from it. 

“Anywhere!” he cried to himself; “ any- 
where into the night and the darkness!” 

And as he went threading his way pur- 
poselessly through the gathering gloom, he 
began to pile the mountains of forgetfulness 
upon his love for Esther Urquhart. In his 
mind he tried to sink it to the bottom of the 
Mississippi, and to bury it fathoms deep be- 
neath the river’s pebbly bed. 

“She shall never know!” he cried, in a 
voice which was a wail of agony wrung from 
the most tender recesses of his heart; “she 
shall never know how dear she was to me. 
I can live it down, and I will.” 

Through the darkness he walked on heed- 
lessly, still trying to bury that fair vision, 
with the spotless snow-white robe, miles 
deep beneath the ground. Giving no thought 
to his footsteps he found himself, after two 
hours’ wandering among the wet canes and 
bushes, in the main street of the village and 
nearly opposite the tavern. As he turned to 
go back a figure brushed quickly past him 
and entered the open door. It was the fig- 
ure of a man clad in a gray suit and wearing 
a Panama hat. Ashley followed, led, it 
seemed to him, by some invisible power which 
he could not resist. 

“Who is that man, Cleaver?” he asked of 
the landlord, pointing to the barroom, whith- 
er the stranger had gone. 

“His name’s Ailsbury,” replied Cleaver. 
“Come here a fortnit ago. He’s a kind of 
onery cuss, I’m afeared—has queer ways.” 

“What’s he doing here? Where did he 
come from ?” 

“ Come from New Orleans, he says. The 
fust J ever seen him, he walked in here afoot, 
all covered with dust, and asked for a lodg- 
ing. I don’t know what his business is; may 
be a counterfeiter, for all Lcare. My motto’s 
to ask no questions of them as pays well, and 
he pays regular every Saturday night, and 
minds his own business; so I mind mine.” 

The stranger’s figure was in full view be- 
fore them, as he stood at the bar in the ad- 
joining room drinking. As the light fell full 
in his face, Nelson was struck by the wild, 
bleared and dissipated look of the man’s eyes, 
and by a long red sear, which might have 
been inflicted by the edge of a bowie-knife, 
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perhaps, disfiguring his cheek from the left 
ear to the mouth. 

“That’s an ugly cut he has there,” he said, 
looking at the stranger curiously. 

“Yes,” said Cleaver. “That marks him 
pretty well, don’t it? One would be apt to 
know him again anywhere in the world, with 
such a gash as that on him.” 

“Yes,” said Nelson, “I think I should 
know him again, if I saw him.” 

“Come in and take something?” queried 
Cleaver. 

“No, thank you, not to-night. It’s getting 
late.” 

That night seemed destined to be full of 
strange events. As Nelson lay in bed in his 
own room, trying to drive from his mind the 
wild dreams that haunted him, trying to 
banish from his thoughts the memory of the 
sweet still face of Miss Urquhart, with its 
dark deep eyes and its soft frame of shining 
hair—a face which clung to him pleadingly, 
as though in earnest entreaty not yet to be 
driven out from his love and care—a whirl 
of confused noises came floating through 
the open windows, and across the still night 
air, from far over the fields of the adjoining 
plantation. There was a sound of men’s 
voices, angry and eager, the yelping of blood- 
hounds and the report of a pistol jarring 
upon the quietness of the night. Nearer 
and nearer the noises came,as though a pack 
of men and dogs were rushing along together 
toward the house. Nelson jumped up and 
ran to the window. He could see a number 
of lights moving rapidly towards the river. 
Then the sounds died away in the distance 
and all was still again. 

“ One of Fernstall’s slaves has escaped and 
hid in the canes,” he thought. “ Old Fern- 
stall is out with his hounds,” 

So, muttering to himself, he sought his 
bed again, to think but not to sleep. Lying 
wide awake for fully an hour after this inter- 
ruption, he heard a sound as of footsteps 
softly ascending the stairs. He caught, or 
thought he did, the rustle of a woman’s dress 
against his door, and the tread as of two 
persons in the hall. It might be his mother, 
who was often up at odd hours of the night; 
it might be Kate or Delia; it might even be 
Miss Urquhart. Whoever it was, Nelson 
did not care. 

Toward daylight he fell into a dozy state 
of semi-consciousness, which was broken 
before sunrise by a furious assault upon his 
chamber door. 
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“ Mars’r Nelson! Mars’r Nelson! Mister 
Batty’s in de parlor, awaitin’ to see you and 
Mars’r Ashley. Dere’s a heap o’ trouble over 
de way dis mornin’. 

It was the voice of Cassius, an ancient 
Roman of the colored persuasion, and one of 
the house servants. 

“Trouble?” asked Nelson, getting out of 
bed to open the door; “ what is it?” 

“O, it’s bery dreadful!” replied Cassius, 
who, on being admitted, presented a distress- 
ing picture of bewilderment and terror. 
“Cap’n Fernstall’s done murdered, Marm 
Kipple de housekeeper gone into ’pliptic fits, 
and de constable’s down in de parlor waitin’ 
to see you.” 

“How? Murdered!” exclaimed Nelson, 
hastily proceeding to dress himself. 

“Yes sar, found in his room wid his head 
split open wid an axe. Dey chased him 
across de cotton last night clean to de ribber, 
an’ den done lost him.” 

“Who? Captain Fernstall ?” 

“No sar; dis man what done it.” 

“Who did it? Do they know?” 

“Not for sartain, sar; but mos’ prob’ly dat 
yer Ailsbury feller, what’s ben hangin’ roun’ 
here lately.” 

“O!” said Nelson. “ Very well, Cassius. 
Tell Batty I'll be down directly.”, 

Cassius, big with the importance of the 
news he had just had the pleasure of com- 
municating, retired to the kitchen, and Nel- 
son, after a few minutes’ delay, descended to 
the parlor. 

He found his father and mother there, and 
Batty the parish constable. 

“Hi suppose you are aware of this shock- 
ing haffair?” said Mr. Batty, who had studied 
the beauties of the English language among 
his cockney relatives across the water. 
“Wery melancholy hincident, sir.” 

“T’ve heard something about it from Cas- 
sius,” said Nelson. “ For Heaven’s sake, tell 
me what has happened !” 


“Cap’n Fernstall, sir, was murdered last 
night in cold blood, at about midnight. Mrs. 
Kipple was woke by the noise made by the 
hassassin in climbin’ out of the winder. She 
gave the alarm himmediate, and the hover- 
seer, with the ’onse servants an’ the ’ounds 
tracked the willain across the plantation to 
the river, an’ then lost the scent. They saw 
‘im once, or thought they did, an’ fired at 
‘im, but ’taint likely they ‘it ’im.” 

“ Who can have done sueh a deed?” asked 
Nelson, in consternation; “and for what?” 
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“It’s pretty certing that this Ailshury’s 
the chap,” replied Batty. “Mrs. Kipple got 
a good sight at ’im as he got out the winder, 
an’ she says he wore a gray suit with a Pana- 
ma ’at. That hanswers to the general de- 
scription, I think.” 

“ What is to be done?” asked Mr. Ashley. 

“ That ere’s just the pint I’ve been comin’ 
to,” said Batty. “I want permission to sarch 
the nigger quarters. Ye see, we lost the trail 
over in this direction someveres. Niggers 
are soft ‘arted cusses, an’ they might ’arbor 
the rascal, you know. I can sarch their 
cabins with your permission, without any 
warrant, an’ there’s no time to lose.” 

“Search them by all means,” said Mr. 
Ashley. “ We will give you all the assistance 
we can.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the constable. 
“Then I'll go at it at once.” 

Nelson put on his hat and hurried over to 
the Fernstall plantation. He could hardly 
believe that the man whom, on the previous 
evening, he had left the very picture of health 
and hearty life should at this moment be 
lying cold in death. As he crossed the thres- 
hold he came unexpectedly upon Miss Urqu- 
hart, standing back from the door. The 
thought did not occur to him until some 
time afterwards that perhaps she had been 
listening to Mr. Batty’s conversation. Con- 
trary to her usual custom at that season, she 
was dressed in simple black. Nelson noticed 
the change at once, and remembered think- 
ing, as he passed her, that the contrast gave 
to her cheeks a startling appearance of pallor. 

“Have you heard the news?” he asked. 
“Do you know what has happened ?” 

“TI have heard of it,’ she replied, in her 
quiet way. “It frightens me to think of it.” 

“Can it be,” thought Nelson, as he walked 
away, “that she knows whom they suspect 
of the deed? that she has heard them de- 
nounce as an assassin the man whom she 
loves ?” 

Had her calm sweet face, beautiful that 
morning even in its ashy paleness, been that 
of the Sphinx itself, it could not have been 
more impenetrable by the young man’s 
searching gaze. He left her upon the thres- 
hold,. her figure framed in the wreathing 
vines which overhung the door, and resisted 
an impulse to turn back to look at her after 
he had closed the garden gate behind him. 

“TI will fight her cruel beauty,” he said. 
“T have sworn to live down my love for her, 


and I will do it.” 
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He found the Fernstall mansion in a state 
of intense excitement. Poor Captain Fern- 
stall, living alone with his housekeeper and 
his servants, had few to mourn his loss, and 
none to avenge his foul death. He had been 
reported rich, and plunder had doubtless 
been the object of the burglary, a crime 
which had necessitated murder through the 
captain’s unexpected resistance. Mrs. ‘Kip- 
ple, who had in some degree recovered her 
senses, led Nelson to the door of the room in 
which the murdered man lay, and then fled 
incontinently down stairs again. Nelson 
opened the door gently and paused at the 
sickening sight which met his gaze. 

The room bore marks of a struggle of no 
ordinary fierceness. Blood, blood everywhere. 
Beneath the open window the captain’s 
strong box lay, partially broken open as the 
assassin had left it when first alarmed in his 
terrible work. Near it, upon the floor, was 
the murderous weapon with which the deed 
had been accomplished, and beyond, in a 
ghastly pool of scarlet blood, lay a dark and 
motionless mass, which turned Nelson’s heart 
faint and sick, and caused him to close the 
door quickly and return silently down stairs. 


Vv. 


THE SECRET OF THE ATTIC. 

THE sun rose next morning upon a blus- 
tering rainy day. The chilly mists hung low 
in all the valleys, and drove in sheets over 
the crests of the hills. To Nelson the day 
was more than ever lonely and dreary, since 
Miss Urquhart kept pretty closely to her 
room when not engaged. with the children, 
and Mr. Ashley and his wife were over at the 
Fernsta!l mansion performing the last sacred 
offices for the dead. Since his visit on the 
previous morning, Nelson had not been there, 
but he knew that an inquest had been held, 
and that the utmost probability had been 
given to Mrs. Kipple’s asseveration that the 
gray stranger was the assassin of Captain 
Fernstall. The search in the negro quarters 
had availed nothing. The murderer had 
mysteriously disappeared, and now the hue 
and ery had been taken up on all the ad- 
joining plantations and throughout the en- 
tire parish. The baying of bloodhounds was 
constantly heard, and every man for miles 
around was exerting his utmost to ferret out 
the fugitive. 

It was a dull day without Miss Urquhart, 
althonzh Nelson could not but be thankful 
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that she was not to be seen. This affair of 
the murder seemed to have chilled and terri- 
fied her. Since the news first came she had 
gone about the house like one in a dream, 
listening intently to all that was said in her 
presence concerning it, but making no com- 
ment, offering no remark. Her wonted ex- 
uberance of spirits had left her, and on the 
evening succeeding the assassination she had 
omitted her customary stroll in the garden. 
She knew little of Captain Fernstall; he was 
not near or dear to her in any way. But 
his cruel death had shocked her delicately 
attuned nature, and seemed to have frozen 
up her life as it had curdled the blood in her 
cheeks. 

Nelson, feeling that he should go mad 
without some occupation for his mind, wan- 
dered from room to room in a vain search for 
some distraction. He tried to read, but could 
see nothing upon the pages but the calm 
white face of Miss Urquhart and the gory 
body of Captain Fernstall. These two ob- 
jects were ever in his mind in a hundred 
different shapes and forms, always together, 
always associated in some strange and repul- 
sive manner. Why should he, by this incom- 
prehensible vagary, be continually mingling 
the pure image of the one with the sickening 
hideousness of the other? 

He threw down his book and went up 
stairs to the garret. Ilere, perhaps, he could 
find some means for turning the current of 
his thoughts away from the events of the 
past two days. The attic of the Ashley man- 
sion was a storehouse of wonders. Filled with 
rubbish of all descriptions, the accumulated 
debris of nearly two centuries, it had ever 
been a never-failing magazine of supplies in 
emergencies, when some odd or end was 
wanted which could be obtained nowhere 
else. Here were relics of old colonial days, 
chests of antique dresses worn by the belles 
of the family a hundred years ago, ponderous 
flintlocks which had done good service in 
ancient days against the invading hosts of 
Britain, swords rusted in their scabbards, 
venerable chairs and writing-desks used in 
the time of Governor Oglethorpe of Georgia, 
a mine of curious wealth, cobwebbed and 
dusty, but invaluable and almost inex- 
haustible. 

A box of mildewed books, an heirloom from 
some long-forgotten member of the Ashley 
family, had been regarded as a golden treas- 
ure by Nelson in his boyish days. He had 


found in it many enrious volumes—the [liad 
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and Odyssey in old illuminated script, a dozen 
or so of old-fashioned novels, some early his- 
tories long since out of print, and a hundred 
other books of miscellaneous character and 
value. For years it had been forgotten, but 
now, as he climbed the stairs into the dimly 
lighted place, his eyes rested upon it with the 
old gleam of pleasure and satisfaction. 

It was a weird apartment, the old attic. A 
single window in the gable, half obscured by 
a huge spider’s web, so thick that its silken 
fabric absorbed the greater portion of the 
light, feeble enough at all times, allowed a 
few scattered rays to flitter down upon the 
floor to reveal the dismal dinginess of the 
place. The bare rafters were festooned with 
cobwebs, and one would have thought, from 
the dusty appearance of the room, that it 
had not been entered for years. In one cor- 
ner a pile of empty chests reached nearly to 
the roof, and near them was the box of books, 
which now at once absorbed Nelson's atten- 
tion with all the old enthusiasm of boyhood. 

Among the others was an old volume of 
Arabian Nights. Once that its charmed 
covers were opened the enchanted realm of 
fairy-land lay spread before Nelson’s enrap- 
tured gaze. The long-forgotten dreams of 
the golden days of childhood once more came 
over him. From the dim and dusty corners 
of the attic arose the ghosts of all that en- 
chanted train, the Most Puissant Caliph 
Haroun, the Royal Calendars, the obedient 
Genii, and the three beautiful Ladies of Bag- 
dad. Out of the dark obscurity again stood 
forth the glittering front of Aladdin’s palace, 
and through the gloom went once more 
marching Hasserac at the head of his forty 
robbers. Thus the hours went by, and still 
Nelson sat poring over the pages of that 
wonderful book, his senses lulled by the pat- 
ter of the rain upon the roof, his nerves 
calmed by the mysterious silence of the place. 

As he arose at last and tossed the book 
back into the box, a long-drawn flattering 
sigh, arising seemingly from very near him, 
broke the stillness of the room. What was 
it? Nelson stood still and listened for sev- 
eral minutes, and in his suspense each min- 
ute seemed an hour. Could it be that the 
attic had another occupant beside himself? 
He looked cautiously about him, peering 
closely into the ghostly corners and under 
the cobwebbed eaves. There was no oppor- 
tunity for concealment had there been any 
one there. His eyes, accustomed now to the 
gray light, could see distinctly every object 


in the room. There was evidently no one 
there besides himself. 

Bat hold! There was the pile of boxes in 
the corner behind him. There was certainly 
an empty space beyond that. He stepped 
upon the edge of the lower one and looked 
over. They had been placed diagonally across 
the angle, so that a kind of pen had been left 
between them and the wall. In this pen 
was surely something, but Nelson could not 
distinctly ascertain what it was. As he 
looked down into the dark enclosure it ap- 
peared like a pile of clothes. He stepped to 
the floor again, and moved one end of the 
nearest box from its position, so as to admit 
the light more freely, and then started back 
with a quick cry of alarm. Before him, on 
the floor, lay .he upturned face of aman. A 
matted mass of curly hair clustered around 
the forehead, and upon the cheek a red and 
well-defined scar marked the features diag- 
onally from the left ear to the mouth. Nel- 
son had seen both face and scar before, and 
knew that the face was that of Ailsbury, the 
suspected murderer of Captain Fernstall, the 
hunted, hounded fugitive, and the lover, per- 
haps the husband, of Miss Urquhart. 

For a moment he stood amazed at the dis- 
covery. As he looked dofn at the sleeping 
man—sleeping, evidently, the deep sleep of 
utter exhaustion and prostration—a whirl of 
conflicting emotions waged war within his 
breast. The assassin was in his power. In 
the disordered appearance of his dress, soiled 
with mud and spattered with dark clots of 
blood, lay sufficient evidence of his guilt. It 
was Nelson’s duty to society, and to the mem- 
ory of the murdered planter, to deliver up 
the criminal to justice. But then, blood- 
stained as he was, Miss Urquhart loved him, 
and Nelson loved Miss Urquhart. He saw 
that this refuge had been provided for the 
fugitive, in the time of his sorest need, by 
the governess herself. In that little corner, 
hidden away in the ghostly, dusty garret, she 
had sheltered him from the bloodhounds and 
the officers, and had provided him with food 
and comfort. Upon a little box at the feet 

_of the sleeping man was half a loaf of bread, 
a scrap of cheese and a broken pitcher of 
water. Beneath his head was tenderly folded 
a shawl which Nelson had often seen upon 
Miss Urquhart’s own shoulders. It was not 
much that she could do, but that little she 
had done. And brave Miss Urquhart had 

kept her terrible secret during all this time, 
knowing too well that her lover was rightly 
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accused, yet daring all things for his sake, 
and, woman-like, trying to screen his crime, 
and, if possible, to save him from a felon’s 
death, 

All this Nelson Ashley took in at a glance. 
He certainly had cause to hate this wretch 
at his feet, who had destroyed for him the 
fairest dream of his life. Had he found him 
anywhere but there he would have betrayed 
him without the least compunction. But 
how could he, with these convincing proofs 
before him that this man, blood-stained and 
cursed though he might be, was still dear to 
the woman who was so dear to himself, that 
for his safety she had risked her reputation, 
position, and even liberty, perhaps— how 
could he, seeing all this, strike a blow which 
would be justice to the criminal, but cruelty 
to her who had staked all to save him? 

“For her sake,” he thought, “I will keep 
her secret. If the poor wretch is betrayed, I 
will not be the one to. do it.” 

He pushed the box back gently into its 
place again, and softly descended the stairs, 
thinking that, after all, it was little to do to 
prove a love like his. 

To study Miss Urquhart’s movements dur- 
ing the days which followed, was an occupa- 


tion of strange interest to Nelson. Knowing 
how terrible a secret it was which she carried 
in her breast, he could not but marvel at the 
silent, patient heroism with which she daily 


suffered, and made no sign. Purposely, cru- 
elly, perhaps, he occasionally introduced in 
her presence the subject of Ailsbury’s partici- 
pation in the murder, and he saw those ever 
watchful, deep dark eyes kindle with a light 
of eager interest, though not a muscle of the 
pale sweet face changed, or revealed a hint of 
the thoughts which Nelson knew to be pass- 
ing beneath. He gloried in her bravery; he 
marvelled at her subtlety; he loved her, if 
possible, more madly thay ever. 

One day toward the close of that eventful 
week, after poor Captain Fernstall’s funeral 
had taken place, the Ashleys were honored 
with a second visit from the constable. 

“TI suppose you ’ave no objection,” he said, 
introducing his business, “to haid me in the 
sarch for this man. Hit’s a matter in wich 
the ‘ole parish ’as a concern, you know. We 
ave reason to fear that the willain is still se- 
creted in this ’ere neighborhood, an’ I’ve got 
the proper warrants for to sarch several of 
the ’ouses, ’ereabouts.” 

Nelson, in his father’s absence, gave the 
officers full permission to ransack the man- 
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sion as much as they chose. “And if I can 
be of service,” he continued, “I will try to 
aid you in the work.” 

He saw Miss Urquhart’s face contract, and 
noticed that she pressed her hand quickly to 
her heart, but no sound escaped her. 

“ First of all,” said Nelson, “ we will look in 
the garret. From there we can take the 
other rooms in succession, as we come down. 
You have the keys, Miss Urquhart, to some 
of the rooms. Will you go with us?” 

He saw then that she divined that he knew 
her secret. She darted at him a quick look 
of fierce defiance—a look which he had never 
seen in her face before—and clenched her 
hands tightly together. 

“ Yes,” she said, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “ I will go.” 

Nelson led the way to the, attic, and began 
the search with an appearance of the great- 
est zeal. Miss Urquhart leaned against the 
wall, pale and trembling. None but Nelson 
knew the terrible cruelty of the ordeal which 
she was so bravely, yet so quietly undergoing 
during those dreadful and despairing mo- 
ments of suspense. At the head of the train 
of constables the young man overturned the 
accumulated rubbish around them, diving 
into every dusty corner but the one behind 
the books, and bringing to light all manner 
of things but the object of their search. He 
emptied chests and moved many boxes, but 
never the boxes in that ghostly recess, piled 
so nearly to the ceiling. He jumped upon 
piles of furniture, and crawled into nooks 
filled with the cobwebbed treasures of years 
gone by, but never drew near the one nook 
which held the treasure of yonder pale wo- 
man’s heart. 

’ The truth came to her, after a while, that 
Nelson’s object was not to discover the secret 
of the dark cerner, but to lead the search 
away from it, She knew then that he had 
learned the whole, and from her eyes Beamed 
out the gratitude which she could not speak. 
But at last Mr. Batty, in spite of all Nelson’s 
ingenious devices, caught sight of the chests, 
and advanced towards them at once, 

“There’s nothing in them,” said Nelson, 
“but I'll take them down and open them, if 
you like, It is *plain to see that they are 
empty, though.” 

He seized a stick and knocked upon them 
sharply. They gave forth a hollow echoing 
sound, which satisfied the officers. 

“But there may be something behind 
them,” suggested Mr. Batty. 
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“Quite impossible!” cried Nelson; “but it 
will do no harm to see.” 

He stepped upon the edge of the lower 
one and looked over the top. As he did so 
his gaze met that of Ailsbury, who shrank 
crouching into the furthest corner of the 
recess, trembling with fear. The man’s eyes 
were wild and bloodshot, his hair unkempt, 
his face haggard and pale. 

“Nothing here,” said Ashley, stepping 
down again. “And now we will go below.” 

He turned toward Miss Urquhart, but she 
had already disappeared, leaving the keys 
upon the stairs. As he descended with the 
officers he heard her pass into her own room 
and lock the door behind her. 

Of course the remainder of the search 
availed nothing; and it was with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction that Nelson, an hour 
afterwards, saw the constables leave the 
house, and knew that he had seen the last of 
Mr. Batty for a very long time to come. 

That night he paid another visit to the 
garret. When the family had retired to rest 
and the house become still, he lit his candle 
and softly ascended the stairs. Putting his 
lamp down he pushed aside the boxes and 
allowed the light to stream into Ailsbury’s 
corner. The man was still there, and his 
worn face grew whiter than ever when he 
saw who was his visitor. 

“Come out!” said Nelson, sternly. 

The man obeyed sullenly and silently, and 

stood before Nelson in an attitude of abject 
fear. 
“T s’pose you’ve come for me,” he said, 
after Nelson had scrutinized his features ear- 
nestly. “Well, I’m ready. I can only die 
once.” 

“Hush!” said Nelson. “I’m going to help 
you. Keep still, as you value your life.” 

“You’re going to hang me,” replied the 
man. “You needn’t lie. I wont try to get 
away. I’ve had enough of this hiding away 
like a dog.” 

“T tell you,” said Nelson, “ that I am going 
tosave you. Don’t you care for your life and 
your liberty ?” is 

“ Yes,” said Ailsbury, “they are good things 
to have, but I don’t believe you will give 
them to me.” P 

He spoke like one accustomed to distrust 
his fellows, and he was not disposed to put 
great faith in Nelson, whom he had never 
seen before that day, thus coming in the dead 
of night to drag him from his concealment. 
“Here,” said Nelson, without heeding the 
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man’s incredulity, “take these things. You 
will need them. You can sink your own in 
the river afterward.” 

He threw open the cover to one of the 
chests, and hastily snatching a handful of 
moth-eaten cast-off clothing, tossed it to 
Ailsbury, The latter began then to believe 
that Nelson was really intending to do him a 
service. 

“ Now follow me,” said Nelson, taking the 
candle in his hand again. 

Pushing back the box to its place once 
more, they crept softly down the stairs, stop- 
ping at intervals to listen, lest some of the fam- 
ily might still be: moving. So, quietly and 
cautiously, followed willingly by Ailsbury, 
Nelson led the way to the front door, un- 
bolted it gently, closed it behind them, and 
took his course through the garden toward 
the bank of the river. Parting the bushes 
with his hand he drew to the shore .a small 
canoe, which was fastened to the root of a 
huge magnolia bending over the stream. 

“ There!” he said, turning to the trembling 
wretch at his side; “there is the means for 
your escape. Here is my purse, and you will 
find money in it. Get into the canoe, make 
the best of your time, and never let your face 
be seen here again.” 

The man hesitated, scarce knowing wheth- 
er Nelson was in earnest, or whether this was 
some trap provided for his destruction. 

“Do you mean that I am to go free?” he 
asked. 

“You are free,” replied Nelson. “I have 
not done this for your sake, but for that of 
the brave woman who has already dared so 
much in your behalf. You had best make 
haste, for you have no time to lose. Journey 
only at night, hide carefully during the day- 
time, and when you get to New Orleans take 
instant passage to some foreign land. That 
is my advice to you.” 

Ailsbury needed no urging, and he jumped 
into the boat with alacrity. 

“T wish that she could go with me,” he said. 

“That is impossible,” said Nelson, with a 
pang. “When you have reached a place of 
safety write, and doubtless she will come to 
you, if she loves you as well as I believe. You 
ought to know that now she would only 
hinder your flight.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “but I shan’t write 
to her. I’ve been a burden to her long 
enough. I aint fit to live. I don’t deserve 
the love of such a sister, and she shall never 
be troubled with me any more.” 
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He dipped his paddle into the water and 
the canoe shot forward. 

“Stay!” shouted Nelson. “For Heaven’s 
sake, what is your relation with Esther?” 

“I’m her brother,” said Ailsbury. “My 
real name is Eugene Urquhart. I don’t tell 
that to everybody, but you’ve been good to 
me. Good-by!” 

“God forgive me!” cried Nelson, as the 
canoe shot into the middle of the river and 
disappeared in the darkness, “for the wrong 
I have done them both.” 

He could hardly realize then how greatly 
he had been self-deceived. The golden pos- 
sibility that Miss Urquhart might still be his, 
that the hours of pain and hopeless despair 
which he had passed had after all been suf- 
fered for naught, the comprehension that the 
assassin of Captain Fernstall was not Esther's 
lover, were things which his bewildered 
mind could not in an instant grasp. With a 
new joy in his heart he returned to the house 
and sought his room to ponder upon Eugene’s 
parting revelation. 

Before he had begun to undress he heard a 
light footstep ascending the stairs, and the 
rustle of a woman’s skirts in the hall. Rightly 
divining that it was Miss Urquhart going 
upon her usual nocturnal visit to the attic, 
he opened the door softly and listened. He 
heard her enter the upper room, caught the 
sound of her voice calling gently to Eugene. 
There was a moment of silence, and then he 
heard the scraping of the box upon the floor 
as she pushed it back from its position. He 
knew, from the deathlike stillness which fol- 
lowed, that she was standing in mute terror 
on discovering that the corner was empty, 
her guarded treasure gone. Then a piercing 
scream rang through the house, and the 
sound of some heavy body suddenly falling 
shook the ceiling above his head. 

He knew perfectly well, by that dead jar, 
that she had swooned with the shock of the 
discovery, and had fallen to the floor. He 
seized a light and dashed quickly up the 
stairs. She lay quite senseless where she 
fell, between the doorway and the box of 
books. She was partially undressed, and the 
shawl which she had thrown about her 
shoulders had slipped away, leaving her 
beautiful and bare white arms covered only 
by the luxuriant masses of her rich dark 
hair. So, upon the dusty floor of that ghostly 
room did Nelson find her, lying like a pure 
and spotless flower which a sudden blow 
had crushed and broken. 
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VI 
ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 


Ir was but the work of a moment for Nel- 
son to raise the limp insensible form in his 
arms, to bear it swiftly to Miss Urquhart’s 
own room, and to arouse his mother and 
Kate. Indeed, the family had been already 
awakened by that agonized scream, ringing 
so startlingly through the echoing house at 
that strange hour of the night. None but 
Nelson knew the secret of the attic, and there 
was no necessity for revealing it. They found 
the unconscious girl upon her own bed, and 
it did not occur to them that she had not 
been there during all the night. j 

“She is ill; she has doubtless been dread- 
fully frightened. For God’s sake, do some- 
thing for her!’ cried Nelson, hanging over 
the prostrate form in an agony of alarm. 

“She has been walking in her sleep,” said 
Mrs. Ashley, “ and perhaps she has seen her 
own face in the glass.” 

Nelson, quite satisfied with this conjecture, 
said nothing. Kate hastened for restoratives 
and cold water. Her brother, his anxiety 
too real to be concealed, kneeled before the 
bed and chafed the poor chilled hands, while 
Mrs. Ashley, experienced in such cases, 
brought all her motherly solicitude to aid her 
in bringing back the color to the blanched 
cheeks, and life to the white and beautiful 
face upturned in the calmness of death. 
At last it came, a little feeble, fluttering sigh, 
so soft that it was almost breathless. Then 
the dark eyes opened and closed again, and 
they knew that life had returned once more. 

Mrs. Ashley signed to Nelson to withdraw, 
and so, assured now that his charge was safe, 
he retired after a lingering farewell look upon 
the figure on the bed to his room, where, 
worn out with the anxiety and the bewilder- 
ing events of the day and night, he hastily 
threw off his clothing and was soon asleep. 

Next morning Mrs. Ashley announced 
Miss Urquhart to be in a burning fever. In 
vain Nelson pleaded for permission to see 
her. He alone knew how potent acure he 
could work for that poor, harassed, over- 


‘strained mind, could he but have an oppor- 


tunity to tell her of her brother’s safety. 
But it was not to be. During the day she 
became rapidly worse, and at night delirium 
set in, and a physician was hastily sent for. 
Dr. Mallow passed into the sick-room, suck- 
ing the end of his gold-headed cane, and to 
Nelson, pacing the floor of the library below, 


in an agony of suspense, it seemed an age 
before he reappeared again. When the doc- 
tor came down the young man eagerly cried: 

“Save her, Doctor Mallow. Care for her 
as you would for your own child. Double your 
usual fees, but save her life, if it be in haman 
power to do it.” 

“T see,” said the physician; “ you want me 
to save her for you. Well, you’re a noble 
fellow, Nelson, and I'll do my best. She is 
very ill. Everything depends upon judicious 
management and absolute quiet. Her brain 
has been laboring under the influence of 
some extraordinary excitement, and the ten- 
sion has been far greater than she could 
bear. If we can soothe her mind we will 
have her all right in a very short time.” - 

“T know what that excitement has been, 
and I have the means of allaying it. At 
least, doctor, let me see her.” 

“Quite impossible, my boy,” said Mallow, 
shaking his head. “She wouldn’t know you, 
and you must be patient. When she is bet- 
ter we will see what can be done.” 

Long, long days to Nelson were those that 
followed. By that slender thread of life or 
death, so feebly quivering in yonder room, 
hung all that made the sum of his own hap- 
piness or lifelong misery. In almost hope- 
less despair he watched and waited while the 
little flickering flame of existence grew dim- 
mer and dimmer, and finally went nearly out. 
To the sufferer herself time was nothing; the 
days and nights were one. For her, the 
hours of suspense and breathless anxiety 
which were realized by those around her in 
such terrible intensity, were swallowed up in 
ene great blank. She heeded not the little 
offices so tenderly performed for her, knew 
nothing of the orange-blooms which Kate’s 
loving hands arranged within her room so 
carefully every morning. Should she awake, 
Kate said, perhaps she would like to see them. 

At last there came a tifrning point and the 
crisis was passed. Miss Urquhart was not 
to die. At his earnest request Nelson was 
finally admitted to the room. He was sur- 
prised at the change which had been wrought 
in the calm face, but could not say that her, 
beauty had not become more spiritual and 
saintlike. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she said, when 
they had been left alone together. “I wanted 
to say that I do not feel harshly toward you. 
You did not know how dear he was to me.” 

He knew that she was speaking of Eugene, 
and said: 
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“T did know. I knew you loved him with 
all your heart, but I never dreamed that he 
was your brother.” 

She looked at him a moment before she 
quite comprehended his words. Then she 
turned her head away upon the pillow, and 
said: 

“ You were cruel to take him from me.” 

Her words were spoken very gently, very 
gently indeed, believing, as she did, that her 
brother was in prison through Nelson’s 
means. 

“You think,” said Nelson, eagerly, “ that 
Eugene bas been given up. Believe me, he 
is safe and far away from his pursuers. I 
furnished him with money and with clothing. 
I provided him with means for making his 
escape, and he is long since, I hope, in a 
place where the law is powerless to reach 
him.” 

She turned toward him quickly and tried 
to raise herself in bed, trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“ You have done this?” she asked. 

“Tt was little,” said Nelson. “I did what 
I could for him after I learned your secret.” 

She fell back among the pillows again and 
was silent for several moments. At last she 
asked, slowly: 

“Did you—do this—for my sake ?” 

He bent toward her and took her hand in 
both his own. 4 

“T did it,” he answered, “because I loved 
you, and because I thought you loved this 
man.” 

Her hand trembled in his, but she made 
no attempt to draw it away. Fora long time 
she was still again. Then she said, quietly: 

“You had better go now. Come to me 
again when I am stronger.” 

“ May I kiss you?” he asked, artlessly. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

He stooped low and imprinted a kiss upon 
the pale lips, and then, with a heart bound- 
ing high with hope, left her. 

In Miss Urquhart’s weak condition Dr. 
Mallow feared the result of this interview, 
but happily his apprehensions proved ground- 
less. The patient steadily improved, though 
more than a week dragged its slow length 
past before Nelson was allowed a second 
visit to her room. Miss Urquhart was fairly 
convalescent then, and her apartment had 
assumed something of its old appearance. 

He found her propped in an armchair 
near the open window, through which the 
wind wafted a soft murmur of rustling leaves 
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and the faint fragrance of the orange-groves 
without. Upona little table at her side stood 
a vase filled with the snowy blooms she loved 
so well, making the whole rvom redolent 
with their subtile perfume. A little of the 
old color had begun to return to her cheeks, 
and Nelson thought, as he took her hand, . 
that never had she looked more beautiful. 

He sat down beside her, and near, very, 
very near indeed, in an attitude of expecta- 
tion. O foolish little Miss Urquhart! You 
knew that it would come to this, and hoped 
it would. Why then look up so innocently 
with those bright eyes, and smile carelessly, 
as though this man were not dearer to you 
than all the world? 

She wanted to gain time, perhaps, for she 
said, inquiringly: 

“T suppose you wish to hear about my 
brother ?” 

“T have not asked to hear about him,” said 
Nelson. 

“But there is no secret, and if there was, 
it should not be a secret to you.” 

And then quietly and simply she told the 
story of Eugene’s life—a life so sadly wasted 
and wrongly lived, that it pained Nelson’s 
heart to listen. The young man had been 
bad from the first; one of those headstrong, 
turbulent natures gravitating naturally to- 
ward the wrong rather than the right. He 
had been expelled from college, took to drink, 
and forged a note. He had ruined his father 
by a monstrous fraud, and fled to New Orleans 
to escape the consequences of his crimes, 
leaving his father to die of a broken heart, 
and his sister penniless and destitute. His 
mother, blessed spirit, had gone to her long 
home many years before. Through all his 
sister clung to him with the heroism of 
woman’s truest devotion. She had furnished 
him with money, shielded him constantly 
from his father’s wrath, always hoping for 
the best, always believing that he was not 
wholly lost, and never, for a moment, waver- 
ing in her love, or admitting that its object 
was unworthy of her sacrifices. 

At last, for a long period, his demands 
upon her ceased, and she heard no tidings 
from him. She believed, and almost hoped 
for his own sake, that he was dead. Her 
father died, and she came South looking for 
something todo. One day the grave gave up 
its secret, and the lost Eugene stood before 
her. She never knew until after Captain 
Fernstall’s murder what new scheme had 
brought him across her path again, and she 
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believed that her unexpected presence here 
was an annoyance to him. Yet he turned 
the meeting to his own advantage and solic- 
ited her constantly for money. She did not 
know how bad he had become, and she 
loved him. She gave to him all that she 
could spare of her scanty earnings, and be- 
sought him for her sake, with her arms about 
his neck and tears in her eyes, to devote him- 
self to some useful and honorable mode of 
life. He promised to do better and then left 
her. That night the burglary at the Fern- 
stall mansion was committed, and the unex- 
pected resistance of the captain had necessi- 
tated either murder or discovery. 

The assassin came beneath her window 
after the deed was done and begged her pite- 
ously to hide him. She did not know until 
next day what his crime had been. She only 
knew that the hounds were upon his track, 
and that his hands were red with blood. 
Faint with terror she had led the way to the 
attic, and kept him concealed during all 
those long and terrible days. Why she did 
not go mad while the house was being 
searched she did not know. When she first 
divined that Nelson knew her secret, and, 
knowing it, led the officers to the very thres- 
hold of its discovery, she had hated him. 
When she saw that his real object was to 
throw them off the scent for good and all, 
she could not trust herself to meet his eye, 
and had fled to her room and locked herself 
in, to fall upon her knees in gratitude to 
God and to him to whom she owed so much. 

And that was Miss Urquhart’s story, simply 
told and artlessly touching in its revelation 
of her own nobility and heroism. 

“And now,” said Nelson, when she had 
done, “ that Eugene, though still alive, is lost 
to you forever, can you not find a place in 
your heart for another love—a love which, 
though different, shall be no less true and 
great—a place in your heart for me, Esther?” 

She plucked a bloom from the vase at her 
side, and silently picked away its petals one 
by one. He tried to look beneath her lashes, 
but she kept her face turned away. 

“ Have you no answer, Esther?” 

The dark eyes turned toward him, and 
then her head drooped upon his shoulder. 

“There has been a place there for a long, 
long time,” she murmured, “but I would not 
let you find it, because it was only the heart 
of a poor governess, and I thought you would 
not care for it. Now I know that without 
you life would not be worth the living.” 
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WHAT MAN DON’T KNOW. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


How much mer know! ’Tis a constant brag, 
And Science puts on a thousand airs, 

As she points to the bright advancing flag 
That the names of her many conquests 

bears ; 

But though they are grand as grand can be, 
And such vast acquisitions show, 

They are but drops to the infinite sea 
Of other things that men don’t know. 


Savans may turn their eyes to the stars, 
And scan the wonders depicted there ; 
How brief the limit their vision bars 
In those ample spaces of upper air! 
They may dig deep down in the venous earth, 
And weigh each grain of the waiting ground, 
But they puzzle over the vagrant birth 
Of a seed chance-sown in its dark profound. 


They may read the track of the craving tide 
That fritters away the sturdy rock, 
But mightier mysteries abide 
Their pigmy efforts may not unlock; 
They may scale the mountain and sink the 
mine, 
May measure space, and vastness scan, 
They know not whence the diamond’s shine, 
Nor read in Nature her humblest plan. 


And amid the ranks of men, how dim 
Is human vision to reach afar! 

His brightest beam is but a glim, 
To boast the merit of a star; 


Along man’s journey he feebly gropes 
With doubtful step, and doubtful bent; 

His life composed of guesses and hopes, 
In airs of weakness and discontent. 


With yearning heart and with onward glance, 
He presses along for the hidden goal, 
Unknowing whether each step’s advance 
May give him pleasure or give him dole— 
Not knowing if coming time will bestow 
A bed of thorns, or of flowery ease; 
Revealing how much he doesn’t know, 
But doing the best as far as he sees. 


Even the cup of his thirsty need— 
Beaming with seeming truth and love— 
He shrinks from tasting, with cautious heed, 
Lest bitter the tempting beaker prove. 
No finger to point, no tongue to tell 
His longing soul the way to pursue; 
He totters and ponders deep and well, 
With a doleful sigh, “If I only knew.” 


But moving along by faith imbued, 
Though dark the way, it is ever right; 
Even though not seeing the sweet flowers 
strewed, 
They send up fragrance to give delight; 
Our hand firm clasped in the Hand unseen, 
We catch the note of a distant song, 
And onward move to the pastures green, 
Where the sight is clear and the day is long. 


A DAY’S SHOOTING: 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A CALIFORNIA SKETCH. 


BY J. 8. BACON. 


Tue waters of the northern portion of the 
Bay of San Francisco, passing through the 
narrow straits within which lie the islands 
called Los Hermanos (the brothers), soon 
expand into the Bay of San Pablo, and again 

- passing in an easterly direction through the 
Straits of Carquinez, open out into what is 
known as the Suisun Bay. These latter bays 
of San Pablo and Suisun and the various 
creeks and sloughs adjacent up which the 
daily tides force their way, as is well known, 
are the resort of numberless waterfowl. 


In their season ducks in the creeks and 
sloughs, snipe, plover and curlew on the 
marshes, and geese in the contiguous stubble 
fields offer rare opportunities for sportsmen. 

_Will Watkins and Tom Burke were sports- 
men, but not in the sense of the word as 
commonly understood. Passionately fond of 
hunting, they had often explored many of 
the creeks and sloughs tributary to the Bay 
of San Pablo, and now as the season for game 
was at hand, our heroes were off enjoying 
their favorite pastime. 


A Day's Shooting: and what came of it 


Their usual method was to spend a day or 
two at some friendly ranche, contiguous to 
some of the creeks, from whence they could 
sally forth in early morning, aud ‘seated in 
a light skiff, quietly paddle their way along 
with the tide, watching closely each bend of 
the stream for the flocks of teal or widgeon, 
or now and then a brace of wary mallards. 

It so happened that Tom was left-handed” 
in the use of his gun, and seated in the same 
skiff, Will had only to poke his fowling-piece 
over the left gunwale, while Tom took. all 
care of the right. But it is not so much my 
purpose to detail the well-known practice of 
sportsmen, and the various methods used to 
enable them to get unawares upon their 
game. 

Our heroes were both adepts in the various 
arts deceptive; they could float quietly along 
in the duck boat, covered to the water’s edge 
with sea grass, lying flat on the bottom with 
the hat band ornamented with flags gathered 
from the river bank—or if the game was dis- 
turbed by too many hunters engaged in the 
saine pastime, it was a favorite plan to paddle 
the skiff into the tules (or flags) and lay in 
wait for the ducks on the wing, as they passed 
and repassed up and down the sluggish stream. 
Secure from observation by the intervening 
flags, the poor scared flocks of water-fowl stood 
no chance of escape, and but one security 
remained them—to fly so high in air that 
gunshot failed to reach them. 

After an exciting day's sport sunset found 
our heroes quietly wending their way home- 
ward to the old ranche, their skiff well loaded 
with game, and themselves not a little wearied 
from their day’s work, or perhaps better 
called pastime, although it would be work if 
compelled to perform it, but being voluntary 
it became a pleasure. Supper over, Will 


sat enjoying his meerschaum, watching the | 


smoke as it curled lazily upward, his imagina- 
tion conjuring up the face of the wife peer- 
ing out among the fantastic shapes the smoke 
assumed, when he was interrupted by Tom, 
who had meanwhile been busy counting out 
the game to effect an equal distribution to 
the families at home. 

“T say, Will, this game should be drawn.” 

“T’ve no objection,” replied Will. “You 
can make drawn game of it as soon as you 
like, but don’t depend on me for any such 
operation; the fact is, I never was any hand 
for it, I never practised, have no knowledge 
of anatomy, and to tell the truth, I never 
had any desire to get my hand in, Itisa 
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thing I never could do. You would laugh, 
Tom, at our experience in this line—I mean 
my wife and I, You see, when we were first 
married servants were expensive, and we just 
beginning a life together. It was a matter of 
pride in those days for young wives to do 
their own housework, and when my mind 
wanders back to those days when I used to 
have such a love of a servant in my kitchen, 
I seem to desire to live it all over again. Ah, 
Tom, just think of coming home from the 
office, to find Patty’s hands (my wife’s name 
was Patty) in the dough up to her elbows, 
and if you wanted a kiss, there they were, 
and you had only to help yourself, for the 
poor little thing was helpless with her hands 
in limbo. There was nothing wasted in my 
kitchen then, Tom, and to sit by and wipe | 
the dishes one by one as Patty took them 
from the suds—alas, Tom! those days will 
never return. But where was I?” 

“Well, if I remember, you were speaking 
of hiring a pair of mules to draw this game,” 
replied Tom. 

“Not quite so fast, Tom, if you please. I 
had not got to the mules yet. I started to 
tell a little of our early experience. You 
see, Patty was as averse to the business you 
speak of as was I, but upon a certain occa- 
sion having company to dine, and fowls hav- 
ing been sent home for dinner, the thing had 
to be done. So fortifying herself with a firm 
determination, after making the necessary 
researches in the body of the creature, she 
followed my suggestion, which was to shut 
her eyes and go it blind. Ah Tom, you must 
excuse me, but really, I had rather go with- 
out the game. You can sit down and with a 
pencil and paper draw all the game you like. 
But let the game go, Tom, I have a roguish 
sort of a planin my head. What do you say 
to a little bit of joke practised on our unsus- 
pecting wives at home ?” 

“No practical jokes, Will, on the dear little 
souls who have allowed us the privilege of a 
day’s shooting,” replied Tom. 

“No, Tom, I never indulge in practical 
jokes; but my plan is simply this. You were 
talking of writing a letter to your spouse; 
now suppose we each of us write a letter to 
our wives, and then, as though it were done 
by accident you know, we will misdirec’ them. 
You shall put mine in an envelop directed to 
your wife, and I will do the same with your 
missive ” 

“ Capital, by Jove!” says Tom. “I think I 
can already see the fluttering in the camp; 
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but it wont succeed, Will, come to think of 
it, for as soon as it began to appear she had got 
the wrong letter my wife wouldn’t read it.” - 

“ Aha, that’s decidedly rich, Tom,” replied 
Will. “I'll take the chances of that. Just 
let a woman get inside of a letter, and there 
is no fear but her curiosity will carry her 
through its contents.” 

Plans having been settled, our friends 
seated themselves for writing, and in due 
time each had finished his letter. Will pro- 
duced his as follows: 


“My pEAR WirEe:—Here I am seated to 
drop you a line to apprise you of my health 
and happiness, and assure you, though lost to 
sight you are to memory dear. We are hav- 
ing a jolly time, as you may believe. Tom is 
beside himself; he seems like a schoolboy 
broke loose from the restraints of school. 
You know the poor fellow is demure enough 
at home, and I think it must be owing to 
petticoat government, for he is quite another 
man here. You would laugh to see him eat; 
why he cleans the platter without eompunc- 
tion of conscience, It can’t be because he is 
hungered from the fatigue of hunting, for he 
always carries lunch enough with him to sat- 
isfy any cravings of appetite. I expect his 
wife keeps him pretty snug at home, and he 
shows plainly enough that she rules, by his 
capers here while out of her sight. Poor 
fellow! I expect he eats what is set before 
him at home, asking no questions. Did it 
ever occur to you, dear Patty, that Tom’s 
wife was a bit of a manager? You have 
only to go off on some such trip as this to 
find your friends out. Tom’s aversion to go- 
ing back does not speak very well for his 
home life. And now I think of it his wife 
must enjoy his absence. You must know 
Tom and I sleepin the same room here and 
he snores so horribly that he often chokes 
himself. The first night I jumped up with a 
start, for I felt sure one of the hogs on the 
' ranch had got into the room. How Mrs. 
Tom must miss these serenades! You have 
heard of the woman who had such a husband, 
and when he was absent from home was 
obliged to have the servant grind a coffee- 
mill in the room before she could compose 
herself to sleep. But good-by; of course, 
you will not for the world let Mrs. Tom see 
this letter, or know what I write. I send by 
the steamboat a bag of game, and hope to be 
with you by day after to-morrow at the 
farthest. | Ever yours, WILL.” 
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“There, Tom, there’s a missive that will 
create a stir I imagine, and the only fear I 
entertain is that in the end she will refuse to 
believe ita joke. But I shall leave you to 
settle that.” 

It was now Tom’s turn, and he produced 
his letter, somewhat after the same strain, 
gud read aloud as follows: 


“My DEAR WiFE:—Will is busy writing a 
letter to his better-half, and I can’t resist the 
impulse to drop youaline, Weare having 
tolerably good luck, and I shall stay till Mon- 
day if 1 can endure it aslong. Will isa good- 
enough feliow in his way, but very tiresome. 
He is full of old stale jokes, that are repro- 
duced every time we go off together. When 
he speaks I always know what is coming, and 
it is painful to see him laugh heartily and en- 
joy his own jokes. Of course I laugh mechan- 
ically, but it is a terrible bore. I pity his 
wife, I do indeed, Just think of spending a 
lifetime with such a tiresome companion. 
And then he is such an‘ old Betty ’—why, he 
brought up his nightcap with him, probably 
from force of habit; says his wife makes him 
wear one; I wonder if she keeps one lace- 
trimmed, hanging on the bedpost to be used 
in case of fire! A queer couple they must be, 
for aceording to his account, she is even more 
fussy than he. And then the idea of bring- 
ing pomatum, and scented soap, and kid gloves 
on a shooting scrape. I can bag a brace or 
two of ducks before Will has completed his 
toilet. I have seen better sportsmen, but 
then Will is persevering in the pursuit of 
game. He spent an hour crawling on all 
fours upon a brace of ducks, in a neighboring 
pond, and was repaid for his pains by killing 
both; but they proved to be tame ducks, the 
property of a neighbor, and only cost Will 
two dollars and a half for his blunder. Mrs. 


“Will ought to thank me for these three or 


four days’ release from such a tiresome fellow 
as her husband. As I write Will is singing a 
ditty; his voice sounds like some Chinese 
artist, or the tones of a cracked violin. But 
my time is up. I only write to notify you of 
my continued good health, and ask you to 
send to the boat for a bag of game for you. 

. “Yours, most truly, Tom.” 


Securely sealed in their envelops, misdi- 
rected as if by accident, the two letters took 
their departure by the morning boat of Sat- 
urday, and in due time reached their respec- 
tive destinations. Will’s wife had read half 
through her letter before it be¢ame apparent 
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to her that there was a mistake somewhere, 
but she read on, her face by degrees assum- 
ing a purple tint as she proceeded. 

“What can this mean?” she thought, as 
she redd and reread the letter, in the en- 
deavor to fathom its meaning. ’Twas so 
unlike her Will to write in such astyle. He, 
the soul of honor, to indulge in such mean 
insinuations and such, slander against his old 
friend Tom. A third time she read the mis- 
sive, and now its extravagant language was 
but too apparent; she thought she perceived 
a joke intended, and without mentioning her 
suspicions, she quietly restored the letter to 
its envelop, and sent it to Mrs. Tom, who in 
return sent the letter’she had received. 

Not so was it with Mrs. Tom. Quickly 
perceiving that a mistake had occurred, she 
read the missive with a flushed face, exclaim- 
ig, as she finished : 

“Se much for true friendship; this is what 
is said behind our backs. O, heartless world! 
O, mistaken friendships! It is my duty at 
once to write and caution Tom against his 
specious enemy. And this is his friend, is it? 
Well might he exclaim ‘Save me from my 
friends; and as for Mrs, Will, I have no doubt 
she is no better than her husband. From 
henceforth there will be a coolness between 
us, and to think I have learned to prize her 
friendship so much; she who seemed so in- 
genuous, so artless, and so true a friend; it is 
enough to make a misanthrope of me.” 

« Sosaid Mrs. Tom, and poor Mrs. Will was 
suffered to fall from the high position she had 
held in her estimation. 

Meanwhile our heroes passed a very 
quiet evening, thinking of the probable result 
of their scheme. Will felt persuaded that 
Patty would fathom the joke at once, for the 
extravagant language could not mislead her; 
and then she knew him so well—he never left 
her without having some comical adventure 
to relate on his return; his pleasantry and 
jovial nature was the light of her home, and 
his good-natured face always scared away 
any frown from hers. Tom was doubtful on 
his part; his wife was more matter of fact, 
she would never suspect him of such a joke, 
and his ears already tingled in anticipation. 
But the die was cast, the letters had gone, 
and our friends could only pledge each other 
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mutual aid, should their rashness result in 
any domestic hair-pulling. But to return to 
the ladies. 

Boiling with indignation Mrs. Tom passed 
a very unquiet evening, and rose the next 
morning, a beautiful Sabbath, with feelings 
but little soothed by her night’s rest. At 
church the ladies would meet, and Mrs. Will 
hastened thither, anticipating not a little 
amusement in talking over the practical joke 
with Mrs. Tom, and concocting plans to de- 
prive the absent husbands of any pleasure 
they might expect to derive from a knowl- 
edge of the success of their little scheme. | 
Arrived in good season, Mrs. Will sat anx- 
iously watching the arrival of Mrs. Tom, who, 
as she passed up the aisle of the church, gave 
her a withering look accompanied by a very 
formal inclination of the head, her face all 
the while flushed with indignation. 

“What could it mean?” thought she; 
“surely Mrs. Tom does not take it in earnest, 
and yet it must be, else why that conteu:ptu- 
ous look from so dear a friend.” 

Poor Mrs. Will, she did not enjoy that Sun- 
day sermon, and the service never seemed so 
long before. But the end came in due time, 
and she hastened to meet Mrs. Tom, and 
laugh over the heartless joke. The extended 
hand was not warmly received, and the truth 
was at once apparent that poor Mrs. Tom 
had taken the matter in solemn seriousness. 
But as Mrs. Will proceeded to unfold the 
matter, and point out the nonsense con- 
tained in the letters, the truth forced itself 
upon her, and chagrin took the place of an- 
gry feelings, and but for the time and place, 
she would have enfolded Mrs. Will in her 
arms for very delight. 

A mutual explanation followed, and the 
ladies separated, cach resolved on revenge on 
those merciless fellows who would trifle with 
their feelings. The day following brought 
back our heroes from their hunt, and the re- 
sult of their little piece of deception afforded 
them no little amusement. Will was let off 
with a reprimand, but poor Tom says he be- 
came the object of many a curtain lecture. 
The ladies have not abandoned their scheme 
of revenge, to be unfolded when our friends 
make their next tour together. 


A SUCCESSFUL RUSE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Mr. JoHN ABERCROMBIE sat, with his feet 
somewhat higher than his head and envel- 
oped in a cloud of cigar smoke, in his luxuri- 
ous apartments in the Rue St. ——, —remark- 
ably luxurious apartments they were, even 
for a bachelor in Paris—when a letter was 
brought to him. 

It was directed in a very delicate and pretty 
hand, and when Mr. Abercrombie caught 
sight of it his cigar flew out of the window, 
and his listlessness vanished in a twinkiing. 
It ran thus: 


OLp JAcK:—I have delayed writ- 
ing you because, being a coward, [ can’t bear 
to tell ill news until the last minute. Now 
your ‘laissez aller’ temperament, that has 
been such a grief to some of your friends, 
will stand you in good stead. I am glad to 
remember that you ‘never took trouble as 
hard as some,’ for, you poor boy, Grandpa 
Abercrombie has not made you his heir! He 
has left everything to Reggy Dallas, his ward, 
whose mother they say was his first love. Of 
course it is ridiculous, and I am provoked 
enough on your account; for myself, I never 
had any expectations, he always disliked 
poor Harry so much, and was so angry with 
me for marrying him. But I did think he’d 
leave Fairoaks to you if he did not leave you 
everything. He was so generous as to give 
me some of the silver, and some crazy old 
furniture and paper-rags that were grandma’s 
—I shrewdly suspect that there was a small 
spite in that, because he knew that I didn’t 
have the family affection for ‘relics’ and 
‘ antiquities ’—and to you he ‘ bequeaths five 
thousand dollars, which, added to the amount 
you inherited from your mother, will be suf- 
ficient to establish you in business, and he 
‘earnestly trusts that your natural indisposi- 
tion to exertion will not prevent your making 
that nice use of it.’ Altogether the will was 
as provoking and crusty as you would expect 
poor, crusty, provoking old grandpa’s will to 
be, and the tears which I shed at the funeral 
—I did shed a good many, Jack, remembering 
how good he used to be to me when I was a 
little girl—dried very quickly when I heard 
it read. I was glad that you were not there, 


though I was very sorry at first that you 
could not come home to the funeral. But, 
after all, it might be worse, for Reggy is a 
darling, and I have a plan—but there! I wont 
tell it, though Harry does say he should think 
the millennium was at hand if I kept any- 
thing to myself. I’llremember that ‘ Phomme 
propose et Dieu dispose.’ Does any business 
really prevent you from coming home, or is 
it only that Paris is too charming to leave? 
Don’t let me hear again of your flirting with 
Emily Granger, you idle vaut-rien. She «is 
not at all the wife for you. But I don’t ap- 
prebend any danger from that quarter after 
she hears that your ‘ great expectations’ are 
dashed. Not very complimentary to you, is 
it? But I know that the fair Emily has 
some good, keen scheming brains behind 
those sleepy blue eyes of hers. Now don’t 
say unkind things of poor old Grandpa Aber- 
crombie in his grave, because he couldn’t 
forgive you for being your mother’s son, nor 
of Reggy Dallas, who certainly is not to 
blame. And come home soon, even if you 
don’t mean to take grandpa’s advice. 
“ Your affectionate and sympathizing 
“Cousin KatrR.” 


To say that Mr. John Abercrombie was 
disappointed would be to but feebly express 
his feelings. His cousin’s touching reminder 
that his grandfather was now in his grave had 
but very small effect upon this angry young 
gentleman. 

“ The contemptible old curmudgeon! What 
right had he to overlook his own flesh and 
blood and leave the property to a stranger? 
Fairoaks, too! I thought I was sure of that, 
if he didn’t approve of me, because he would 
have it kept in the family, at any rate. I 
should like to know who this fellow is, and 
where he picked him up—found him in New 
York and hired him to do his writing, I be- 
lieve Kate wrote me. Found out afterwards 
that he was ‘the son of his first love,’ I sup- 
pose. To think that a man of his age should 
be such a fool as that! Reggy Dallas, and 
Kate calls him a darling—that tells the whole 
story ; acontemptible little popinjay, of course 
—the kind that women pet. And. Kate has 
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a plan that makes the state of things not 
quite so bad as it might be, to her mind. Of 
course she has! there’s that sister Nan of 
hers, sixteen or seventeen by this time, for 
whom the Weir of Fairoaks would be an ex- 
cellent parti! Emily Granger is not the only 
one who has scheming brains, ma chere 
cousine! And that is expected to console 
me! Ah well! it is a fine thing to be un- 
selfish !” 

His soliloquy continued in the same strain 
for some time, and then, suddenly, he arose, 
dressed himself very carefully, with great 
anxiety of mind in regard to his necktie, and 
went and proposed to Miss Emily Granger. 
He was not very desperately in love with the 
lady, though it was on her account that he 
had lingered in Paris when summoned home 
to his grandfather’s funeral. But she was 
beautiful, and she had a languid grace that 
was bewitching to him; it was so delightful 
in contrast with the abrupt manners of most 
American young ladies, which shocked his 
nerves dreadfully. And then Papa Granger 
was rich. John Abercrombie did remember 
how different his youthful dreams had been 
from this, how he would have scorned the 
idea of marrying for money. But then the 


world was not the sort of place he had fan- 
cied it in his youthful dreams, The world, not 
he, was to blame if he were not as high-mind- 
ed as he had once been. Ambition was “ too 


painful an endeavor.” Even Kate Marston, 
who had always been his firmest ally, called 
him a good-for-nothing. He might as well 
be one. But of course he should inform 
Miss Emily that he was not his grandfather's 
heir, as everybody had supposed, and then, if 
Kate spoke truly, Miss Emily would not be 
slow to reject him. And that would not be 
a great humiliation, for she was the reign- 
ing belle, and it was quite the fashion to 
have been rejected by her. 

And an hour later John had the satisfac- 
tion of being in fashion so far as Miss Emily 
Granger was concerned, Her blue eyes had 
taken on a most innocent and childlike sur- 
prise. She had never had “the least sus- 
picion that Mr. Abercrombie cared for her in 
that way.” She “liked him very well asa 
friend, but couldn’t think of marrying him.” 

Someway her refusal did trouble John more 
than he had thought it could; but whether 
it was love or pride that was wounded he 
could scarcely tell. Nothing had ever irri- 
tated him so much as the sympathy she ex- 
pressed so earnestly and sweetly for his pecu- 
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niary misfortune, and her wonder that he 
could “think so meanly of her as to fancy 
for an instant that that could influence her 
decision !” 

Two weeks afterwards Kate Marston, a 
pretty, piquant little woman in a pleasant 
country-house on the Hudson, received a 
letter from her absent cousin, John Aber- 
crombie. She tore it open eagerly, for Jack 
was a great favorite of hers and she was anx- 
ious about him, and read: 


“Dear Cousin KATE,—I am tired of Paris 
—have finished my business | mean—and am 
coming home at once after my venerated 
relative’s generous legacy. (Is that respect- 
ful enough to please you?) Seriously, I am 
not as much disappointed as you seem to 
expect. Property is not essential for a vaga- 
bond like me, you know. I might not have 
been contented to live respectably at Fairoaks. 
I congratulate Mr. Reginald Dallas, and bear 
him no ill will. I shall come out to you as 
soon as 1 arrive, and shall expect a prodigal 
son’s welcome. JACK.” 


“Mr. Reginald Dallas! what can he mean ?” 
said Mrs. Marston, with a mystified expres- 
sion of countenance, and then burst into a 
gleeful laugh. 

“O, do come here, Reggy!” she cried. 
“ That boy has made such a ridiculous mis- 
take! He sends his congratulations to Mr. 
Reginald Dallas. I called you Reggy in my 
letter to him, and he took it for granted that 
it was a nickname for the gentlemanly one of 
Reginald!” 

The girl looking over her shoulder—a slen- 
der slip of a girl, with red-rose cheeks aud 
will-o’-the-wisp eyes—laughed too, yet with a 
troubled look. 

“He does feel badly, poor fellow!” she 
said. “ And who wouldn’t, to have his own 
taken away by a stranger? If he would only 
take it from me! Iam used to poverty, and it 
doesn’t trouble me, but it will be terribly hard 
for him who has been used all his life to 
wealth.” 

“Nonsense, child! of course he would not 
take it, There is a better way than that. 
Jack is one of the best old fellows in the 
world—he has fallen into a sort of indolence 
lately, which I am sorry for, but you will 
rouse him from that—and of course you will 
fall in love with each other; that was what 
Grandpa Abercrombie meant. He hinted as 
much to me once, but he was too wise to speak 
‘of it openly. Perhaps I had better have said 
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nothing, but I was afraid you might not see 
what your duty was.” 

» “ My duty!” echoed the girl, with a scorn- 
ful accent. “It could never be anybody’s 
duty to marry for such a reason as that! I—” 

“Now don’t go into heroics, pray don’t!” 
cried Mrs. Kate. “ I only want you to prom- 
ise me not to offer to give the property to 
Jack, because it would make him fearfully 
angry; and not make up your obstinate little 
mind to hate him, because it would be con- 
venient for you to marry.” 

“T wont see him! I can’t look him in the 
face feeling that I have wronged him so,” 
said the girl. 

“ That is perfectly ridiculous,” replied Kate. 
“Of course you are not to blame. Neither 
you nor anybody else in this world could 
hinder Grandpa Abercrombie from disposing 
of his property as he saw fit.” 

“But I couldn’t endure to see him. I 
couldn’t act myself when I know what you 
are planning for us. I know I could never 
like him from what I have heard of him, and 
it isn’t at all likely that after he has seen so 
many beautiful and cultivated women abroad 
he would look twice at me.” 

“You can’t help seeing him, thank for- 
tune!” said Kate. “Of course he will want 
to go to Fairoaks; he has treasures there— 
pictures, and curiosities, and such things— 
in his den, in the north wing, you know, and 
you must play hostess, of course; and do, 
pray, restrain your madcap propensities as 
much as possible, for I remember that he has 
a horror of hoydenish girls.” 

“A flattering prospect there would be for 
me if I had any designs upon the fastidious 
young gentleman! ButI have a plan in my 
head that is worth twenty of yours. I'll be 
Mr. Reginald Dalias. Such a fortunate mis- 
take as that was! I never thought I should 
thank my sponsors in baptism for that ridic- 
ulous name, Regina, but now I do, fervently. 
Mr. Abercrombie shall go to Fairoaks, but I 
will play host not hostess. I must go home 
to-morrow, to arrange my plans, if he is 
coming so soon.” And she danced out of the 
room before Kate had time for further ques- 
tions. “She is a madcap, but I don’t think 
she would do anything so wild as that,” said 
Kate, to herself. “But she knows she can 
coax me into anything.” 

It was a pleasant September afternoon 
when Mr. John Abercrombie drove up the 
long avenue at Fairoaks. He had hastened 
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thither immediately upon landing, as his 
Cousin Kate had written him that she would 
be there to welcome him. 

The young man’s heart was stirred with 
anger as he looked over the fair,estate that 
had been his boyhood’s home, and that he, 
and all his family, had always looked upon as 
his own. For, though Grandfather Aber- 
crombie was acknowledged to be an obstinate 
and crochetty old man, he was not expected 
to do so unheard-of a thing as to disinherit 
his own only grandson for the sake of a stran- 
ger; not even though energy and activity in 
business had always been the “one thing 
needful” in Abercrombie eyes, while Jack, 
like the famous O’Bradys, “ was never fond of 
woruk.” 

It was a fine thing to leave a fellow to make 
his own way in the world because he had no 
faculty for doing it!” he said to himself, in- 
dignantly. “That was the reason, of course. 
Grandfather Abercrombie was not such a fool 
as to open his heart to a young man, and 
overlook his own flesh and blood for him, 
simply because he was ‘the son of his first 
love.’ Such rubbish might do very well for 
Kate to believe, but he knew better.” 

And while he was reflecting in this amiable 
fashion, a figure that was reclining on the 
grass under atree rose and advanced towards 
him leisurely, and with something of a swag- 
gering air, Jack thought. A small and slight 
young man, with a very boyish face in spite 
of the exuberant and very fierce-looking 
mustache that adorned it. 

“A miserable little popinjay, just as I 
thought,” said Jack, to himself. “But he 
has the grace to look ashamed of himself.” 
For as the young man held out his hand to 
Jack a deep flush overspread his face. 

Jack would not see the hand. It was rude, 
of course, but then,a man could not be ex- 
pected to show very great civility to a stran- 
ger for whom he had been thrust out of his 
rightful inheritance. 

“TI hope you will feel here precisely as—as 
if your grandfather’s will had never been 
made,” said the young man, stammering like 
a schoolgirl, as they went into the house. 
“Of course such a will should not stand, and 
I am perfectly ready to resign my claim in 
your favor. I assure you I had no intention 
of doing otherwise.” 

“T shall not consent, of course, to any such 
proceeding. My grandfather had an un- 
doubted right to dispose of his property as he 
saw fit,” said Jack, coldly. 
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“TJ wasn’t quite prepared for his doing the 
magnanimous,” he said, afterwards, to Kate. 
“ But it is very easy to make an offer when 
one knows it wont be accepted.” 

“You are too hard upon him, Jack. He 
is just the best-hearted fellow in the world. 
I do hope you wont quarrel,” said Kate, 
anxiously. 

“ When I want to quarrel I shall take one 
of my size, and not pick upon a little fellow,” 
returned Jack. “Why, he’s nothing but a 
stripling, in spite of his swagger and his fe- 
rocious whiskers.” 

“He—he’s twenty, I believe,” faltered 
Kate, with half her handkerchief in her 
mouth. 

“ Twenty ?—and Nan is sixteen or seven- 
teen; that will do very well. I hope your 
plans will prosper, Kate. It will be pleasant 
to have one of the family the mistress of 
Fairoaks.” 

“ Plans?” echoed Kate, in bewilderment. 

“O, you wrote me about them. It is too 
late to deny them.” 

“ O—ah, yes, it would be nice to have Nan 
mistress of Fairoaks,” said Kate. “And you 
can’t deny that Reggy is very nice-looking.” 

“O, he is awfully pretty,” said Jack, at- 
tempting a school-girlish tone. “He would 
make a barber’s fortune as a model; and his 
soul seems to be divided between his necktie 
and his boots; and I should think there 
might be some cause four the latter attention; 
he makes me think of the little gentleman of 
Mother Goose renown, who 


‘ wore such little boots outside his little hose, 
That it made the little corns grow upon his 
little toes.’ 


He isa pe specimen of the petit-maitre, 


Kate. Nan is the girl ] thought she was 
going to be she’ll never look at him twice.” 

Kate stole into Reggy’s room before they 
went down to dinner. “You are dressed 
too finely,” she said. “He says you are a 
dandy. Don’t wear that gay necktie again. 
And you mustn’t blush so!” 

“ The necktie is so becoming,” said Reggy, 
ruefully. “How could I help blushing? I 
wanted the earth to open and swallow me 
up! But I thought I did splendidly.” 

“So you did, take it altogether,” said Kate. 
“But [ thought I should laugh outright. 
How I am to get throngh dinner, I don’t 
know. But there! I wouldn’t care about my 
dress, if I were you. It is of no consequence 
if he does call you a dandy.” 

-17 


But Reggy seemed to have a desire to find 
favor in Mr. Jack Abercrombie’s eyes; and 
she succeeded, aided by Kate’s suggestions, in 
achieving a less “dandyfied” toilet, though 
as she expected Jack’s visit to last only a few 
days, the wardrobe she had provided for Mr. 
Reginald Dallas was not very extensive. 

The dinner passed off very well, Jack de- 
voting himself entirely to the business of 
eating, and almost entirely disregarding 
Reggy, in spite of her efforts to engage him 
in horse and hunting talk, on which subjects 
she had taken great pains to prime herself. 
When he was absolutely obliged to answer 
her he did it in a curt, almost ill-natured 
way. 

“It isn’t like Jack to be so rude to a lady!” 
thought Kate, feeling ashamed of him, and 
then suddenly remembering Reggy’s mascu- 
line habiliments, which she could' not always 
keep in mind when she was not looking at 
her, and had all that she could do to stifle a 
laugh. “ Poor fellow! it can’t be very pleas- 
ant to sit as guest at the table where he ought 
to be host. But I am afraid that losing the 
estate is not all that makes him feelso. I 
wish I could be sure that that coquette Emily 
Granger had done him no harm. I do hope 
he will go away before she comes!” 

And then she made a resolve to say noth- 
ing to him about a letter which she had just 
received, from a friend abroad, containing 
the information that Emily Granger, tired of 
excitement and her triumphs, had gone home, 
and meant so settle down quietly for a while, 
with her aunt, Mrs. Leigh—and Mrs. Leigh’s 
estate adjoined Fairoaks! 

“Emily Granger tired of excitement and 
conquest—pshaw!” said Madam Kate to her- 
self. “That means that she thinks there 
anay be game here that is worth the while, 
after all; that the rightful master may come 
into possession of Fairoaks yet. O, if Reggy 
hadn’t persisted in this madcap scheme, and 
Emily Granger had stayed away, things might 
come out right, after all!” 

Reggy bethought herself, with a thrill of 
dread, when Kate had left her alone with 
Jack, that she would be expected to smoke; 
and she had not thought to practise the art! 
But she remembered having once smoked a 
cigarette, in her school days, and took heart. 
She put a cigar between her lips and lighted 
it, as nonchalantly as if she were in the habit 
of doing it every day of her life. 

But ah! one whiff convinced her that this 
was a dreadfully different thing from a cigar- 
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ette! It gave her a feeling of nausea and 
faintness, but she sat stil and puffed away, 
valorously. Fortunately Jack still manifested 
no desire for conversation, but she felt her- 


self growing pale, and was in an agony of | 


fear lest he should observe it. She was filled 
with wonder as to the constitution of mascu- 
line nostrils and masculine stomachs, that 
could endure that vile odor and taste. And 
still she puffed away vigorously, with a heroic 
resolve to “ do or die.” 

But she began to think that the odds were’ 
strongly in favor of dying. She had a sink- 
ing sensation, and the room swam around 
her. 

Jack, glancing at her suddenly, through 
the smoke wreaths, noticed her paleness, and 
the faint blue line around her mouth. 

“What is the matter—are you sick?” he 
asked, gruff, but concerned. 

“T—I believe my head aches a little,” 
stammered Reggy; and then feminine nature 
could no more. She dropped the cigar, and 
hurried—the swagger forgotten—out of the 
room. 

“There is something confoundedly queer 
about that fellow,” muttered Jack; and then 
returned to his occupation of musing and 
watching his cigar smoke curl lazily upward. 

Not very pleasant were his musings, but if 
Kate could have known them she would have 
felt relieved with regard to the damage his 
heart had sustained through Miss Emily 
Granger. He had not by any means forgot- 
ten that young lady, but his keenest regret in 
the matter now was that he had been fool 
enough to give her an opportunity to reject 
him. Of course she would, being heartless 
and mercenary after the manner of woman- 
kind, and he might have known it. And he 
couldn’t blame her very much; it had always 
been his creed that 


“True love is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease.” 


And after all, that was a slight mortification 
compared with that of seeing this young pop- 
injay, whom his grandfather had picked up 
nobody knows where, the master of Fairoaks. 

“But I suppose I ought not to be so hard 
upon the poor fellow for it. It is possible 
that he wasn’t at all to blame,” he said to 
himself. “He seems an ingenuous youth, 
given to blushing—not one of the artful sort.” 

In the meantime Reggy had rushed into 
Kate’s room, oblivious of everything but her 
sufferings. Kate was full of sympathy when 
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she heard the doleful story, and generously 
forbore to laugh and to remind her that she 
had warned her of difficulties. As soon as 
her sickness began to abate a little, Reggy 
began to feel concern lest her conduct had 
aroused suspicion in Jack’s mind. 

“O, if I had only listened to you, and never 
undertaken this piece of folly! There isn’t 
the least fun in it,and I shall surely be found 
out! I grow scarlet every time he glances at 
me. And he may stay two or three weeks! 
I wish I had run away where I never could 
be found, and left him Fairoaks!” 

“Since you have begun it you will have to 
carry it out,” said Kate. “ And I don’t think 
you need have any fear. Jack is too unob- 
serving to suspect—too intent upon his own 
concerns.” 

And Kate heaved a sigh from the depths 
of her soft heart, thinking that one of those 
concerns might be a broken heart. 

“T am glad that Nan is coming to-morrow,” 
pursued Reggy; “ there’ll be one more to take 
up his attention, and a young lady, too.” 

“There will be enough to take up his at- 
tention, you needn’t fear for that. Do you 
remember the Miss Granger with whom we 
heard of his flirting in Paris? She is coming 
to visit her aunt, Mrs. Leigh.” 

Reggy sat up on the bed, with a face of 
despair. 

“Then he will stay for weeks, perhaps 
months! O Kate,I wish I had never seen 
Fairoaks !” 

But the next morning she was inclined to 
take a more cheerful view of the matter. 
There was a feeling of adventure about it 
that she could still enjoy, though she was 
continually ashamed; and then Nan’s coming 
was a godsend, she was so full of life and 
gayety; and she thought Reggy’s masquerade 
such a splendid joke that Reggy began to 

think it was not so bad. 

But she was a little taken aback to learn 
that she, instead of John Abercrombie, was 
expected to be Nan’s devoted cavalier! How- 
ever, she tried to do her best, and succeeded 
so well that Jack the very next day congrat- 
ulated Kate upon the probable success of her 
plans! 

So it happened that for the first few days 
after Nan’s arrival Jack was left a great deal 
to his own devices. Reggy, all unpractised 
in the art of wooing, rather overdid her part. 
She seldom left Nan’s side for a moment. 
And Kate was too busy with her children to 
entertain him, 
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And this was not so agreeable to Jack as 


might have been expected. He. was lone- 


some and bored in this dull place. It was 
better to have that little dandy to talk with 
than nobody, he said to himself. Indeed, 
that despised young man had a way of mak- 
ing himself quite agreeable. He was good- 
natured and entertaining, and he was so 
young and ignorant of the world, his fresh- 
ness and frankness were so amusing. 

He didn’t care about his cousin Nan; she 
was a silly chattering schoolgirl; he detested 
the whole species, But he did wish Mr. 
Reginald Dallas were not such a spooney as to 
follow Nan about continually, for he should. 
like his company better than none at all. 

And before the end of the week he was 
favored with more of Reggy’s society, for a 
school friend came to visit Nan and necessa- 
rily deprived her lover (!) of a good deal of 
her society. Reggy put on a disconsolate 
face, and turned her attention to Jack. 

She did not attempt smoking again, though 
Kate advised practice in private, but she had 
grown more at her ease in his presence, and 
could talk with him without constraint. But 
every day she longed more and more heartily 
for him to take his departure, and every day 
Jack seemed more and more at his ease there, 
and less inclined to go. 

They were strolling through the grounds 
together, early one morning before Nan and 
her friend had come down stairs, when sud- 
denly, at a little gate in the hedge which 
divided Fairoaks from the adjoining estate, 
appeared a young lady, a slender stately girl, 
with a profusion of blond ringlets and a 
pearly-white skin ; Miss Emily Granger, Reggy 
knew at once from Kate's description. 

She noted the flush that leaped into Jack’s 
bronzed cheeks as he bowed over the little 
hand she held out to him. 

“It is so nice to be at home again, and a 
double pleasure to meet one’s old friends so 
unexpectedly. I had not the slightest thought 
of finding you at Fairoaks,” said she of the 
blue eyes and keen brains. 

A thrill that was strangely like pain shook 
Reggy’s heart as she marked the shy sweet- 
ness of her tone and glance, and saw how 
completely oblivious Jack was of her pres- 
ence. Asif there were any reason why she 
should remember Mr. Reginald Dallas! she 
thought, the next moment, with half-angry 
shame. What would this girl, a dainty, 
sweet, womanly woman—or at least so she 
looked—think of her, if she knew? And the 


flush on her face rivalled Jack’s. Miss Emfly 
was the only one who was unruffled. She 
was as sweet, and stately, and serene as a 
lily, and “ delighted to know any one of Mr, 
Abererombie’s friends.” 

As they parted Reggy caught an interested 
measuring glance. shot at her from under the 
serene eyelids. It made her remember what 
Kate had told het of Miss Emily’s ambition, 
She was the owner of Fairoaks, and not an 
unprepossessing young gentleman in appear- 


‘ance! It was not impossible that Miss Emily 


might seek to ensnare her. This new view 
of the situation was amusing, and Reggy 
went up to her own room, as soon as they 
reached the house, to laugh over it; but with 
odd inconsistency threw herself on the bed 
in a passion of tears instead! 

Miss Granger did bestow her smiles chiefly 
upon Reggy, when she discovered, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that Jack was dis- 
inherited; but it did not seem to trouble 
Jack as Reggy had expected, or perhaps, she 
thought, he was too proud to show his pain. 
The fact was that Jack, somewhat to his 
own surprise, had no pain to show. He had 
been a fool, he acknowledged to himself, in 
that moment of unexpected meeting, but 
only fora moment. Not that he had become 
blind to her beauty, or the sweetness of her 
smiles, but the smiles ceased to charm when 
one knew for a certainty they were only bait! 

“1 have been idling here too long,” he 
said, suddenly, to Reggy, one morning, only 
a week after Miss Emily’s arrival; “ entirely 
too long for a fellow who has got the jeune 
homme pauvre role to play. I must go to- 
morrow. But I mean to have a little sport 
out of my last day, before I go to struggling 
for ‘Dame Fortune’s golden smile’—a con- 
founded jilt she is, like the rest of her sex! 
Wilson has just been telling me that there is 
some shooting down on the marshes—clouds 
of ducks and reed birds. Let’s go down and 
try it.” 

Reggy made some murmur of assent, all 
the utterance she was capable of, and left 
the room, feeling a strange mingling of pain 
and relief; pain, she scarcely knew why, and 
relief that the masquerade that had brought 
her so much shame and unhappiness and so 
little “ fun ” was coming to an end. 

But she had consented to go shooting! 
What could she do with a gun? That trou- 
ble drowned all others for atime. She found 
Kate and Nan in the hall, and confided h 
difficulty to them. 
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'“O, you can do it easily enough,” said Nan, 
“The Trevor girls go hunting with their 
brothers, and Lilla is a better shot than either 
ef the boys.” 

“The Trevor girls?” said Nan’s friend, 
who just then came along with Jack; “dread- 
fully wild girls, aren’t they? I met them in 
Raltimore last winter. One of them, Vie, I 
think they called her, went to a party dressed 
im gentleman’s clothes! and smoked and 
played caids with the gentlemen, and nobody 
knew who she was until afierwards!” 

“A strange young woman,” said Jack, with 
a look of disgust. 

“Vic Trevor is a very nice girl,” said Nan, 
decidedly. 

“No woman who had the least delicacy—a 
spark of womanly feeling—would do such a 
thing as that,” said Jack, no less decidedly. 

Reggy hurried up stairs to hide her burn- 
ing face, and the tears that would rush into 
her eyes. 

“That is what he would think of me, if he 
knew!” she said to herself. 

And that was what she was thinking all 

the way to the marshes, so Jack had a silent 
companion. 
. He was going away, and they might never 
meet again; if they ever did meet, if he ever 
knew, he would despise her; and the marshes 
were cold and lonesome, the sky dark with 
low-hung scudding clouds, and a bleak bitter 
wind blowing up from the sea; and the 
world looked very dreary to Reggy. 

But she was aroused from her musings by 
the pressing necessity of watching Jack’s 
movements, She must see exactly how he 
manipulated the weapon of which the sight 
had always been aterrortoher. The getting 
it ready for action she accomplished readily; 
but she let a whole flock of geese sail over 
her head unheeded, while Jack’s sure aim 
brought one down among the reeds a few 
yards off. A half-dozen reed birds followed 
it into Jack’s game-bag before she had even 
aimed at one; she so dreaded pulling the 
trigger! 

But suddenly Jack, standing in front of 
her loading his gun, cried “ Quick! quick!” 
and looking up she saw a great bird sailing 
slowly over her head. She raised the gun, 
and pulled the trigger, and—Reggy never 
eould understand how it happened. She 
thought she aimed so high above him, but 
then Jack was upon the ground insensible, 
with a deathly-white face, and a stream of 
blood flowing from his shoulder. 
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Reggy dropped the gun and sank down 
beside -him, wringing ber hands, and half 
frantic with terror and grief. 

Fortunately two men who were just get- 
, ting into a boat witnessed the accident and 
came to her aid. They carried him home, 
and laid him on a sofa in the hall. 

“I killed him! I killed him!” cried Reggy, 
in answer to Kate’s frantic questions, “O 
Kate, why didn’t you stop me? why did you 
let me catry out that wild silly scheme ?” 

He was coming to himself, struggling for 
breath, and he opened his eyes and looked 
steadily at Reggy as she spoke. But Reggy 
forgot now to be ashamed, iv her joy that he 
was alive. 

It was “an ugly wound,” the doctor, who 
was speedily summoned, declared, but with 
care he would probably soon recover. But 
in spite of care he did not soon recover; fever 
ensued, and for weeks he lay between life 
and death. 

Reggy was the most patient and tireless of 
his nurses. She would resign her post to no 
one. When not in his room she was gliding 
up and down the corridor, within hearing, 
like a restless ghost. And he watched con- 
tinually, even in his delirium, her graceful 
figure flitting about his room, and was rest- 
less and uneasy when she was away. 

But a day came when the doctor pro- 
nounced him out of danger, and then his 
faithful nurse relaxed her vigilance; she was 
very shy of entering the room, though he did 
not hesitate to call for her. He never spoke 
of the change in her dress, or alluded, in 
any way, to the accident; but now that he 
was himself again, that provoking blood, that, 
try as she might she could not control in the 
least degree, leaped into her face whenever 
she met his eyes. And she could not forget 
that he must despise her. 

And so it happened that, on the first day 
he was able to sit up, his nurse disappeared 
from his room; disappeared from the house, 
as well, they discovered at nightfall. And 
all the trace she had left was a little note on 
Kate’s dressing-table. 


“I leave Fairoaks to its rightful owner, 
begging him to forgive me, if he can, for the 
pain my folly has cost him. I leave my love 
and gratitude to you and Nan. It will be 
utterly useless to try to find me, but you 
needn’t worry about me, for I am not afraid 
but that I can take care of myself. 

« Reaey.” 


‘ 
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Seeking her did seem useless without the 
slightest clue, but, nevertheless, Mr. Jack 
Abercrombie would not wait until his physi- 
cian gave him leave to go. 

And he sought her far and near while 
weeks and months slipped away. Such a 
quest as it was for Lazy Lawrence, as Kate 
called him! And what patience and perse- 
verance he seemed suddenly to have devel- 
oped! He found her, at last, after a search 
of more than a year, in a great city, toiling as 
a seamstress. It is useless to tell of the 
pleadings, and doubts, and blushes, and 
tears; it is enough to know that Jack, very 
soon, carried a bride home to Fairoaks. 

“A woman without the least delicacy or spark 
of womanly feeling!” said Nan, with merry 
malice. “ That’s what you said of Vic Trevor.” 
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“The circumstances were very different,” 
said Jack. “And then—ah well! I suppose 
it was rather inconsistent in me to fall in 
love with such a girl, but you see, Nan, it 


‘was dowh on the marshes that day that I 


had my first suspicion—she grew so white 
and trembled so when she lifted that gun— 
and Cupid’s arrow and the bullet from that 
gun hit me at the same time; so I hadn’t 
strength to resist.” 

“This was just what Grandpa Abercrom- 
bie meant, and he wasn’t such a bad old 
fellow, after all! And things couldn’t have 
turned out better if I had managed them 
myself,” said Mrs. Kate. “Your ruse was 
successful, Reggy, though you were found 
out.” 


SHASTA BUTE. 


BY ELIJAH 


O, rr is a glorious sight! I saw it once 
from one of the high peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada. Around me in every direction was 
_ agrand scene. All the little valleys below 
were covered with myriads of flowers. It 
seemed as though an artist had marked the 
landscape with his brush in patches of yellow, 
red, white, blue and green, the mingling 
shades of many colors. As far as my eye 
could reach was the lung line of the high 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada, covered with per- 
petual snow, extending far to the north and 
south, until lost in the blue haze of the far 
distance. High above them all loomed Shas- 
ta Bute—silent, grand and beautiful. From 
the far distance it appeared as though all 
the white sugar-loaves in the world had been 
rolled into one, and that one set on a mighty 
blue belt or mountain. 

The great white cone, which looms high, 
high into the clouds, is composed of many 
miles of pure snow and ice; and the blue 
belt is an immense forest of evergreen pines 
and firs, entirely girdling the cone at its base, 
and reaching to the foot of the mountain 
below. Beyond this belt the rugged bear 
never ascends, and no birds, save eagles, are 
seen to fly. On the tops of the highest trees 
in this blue belt the eagles love to build their 
nests, and proudly soaring yet higher gaze 
on the scene beneath. 

In an Indian village in this belt both Tie- 
John and Limpic were born; and here was 
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early taught The Legend of the Shastas, 
which is, That once the Shastas, many, many 
years ago, lived in a large and beautiful val- 
ley to the eastward. There came and passed 
one winter in which no snow fell on the 
mountains; the sun shone in the early spring 
with piercing brightness, and the remaining 
snow was soon gone. The summer came, 
and a fearful stillness prevailed all the time; 
no breath of wind was felt, and the sun so 
darkened as to be seldom seen, and then as 
through very thick smoke. 

While troubled and wondering at these 
fearful signs, suddenly all were aroused by 
noises, as though hundreds of trees were fall- 
ing close by, as though hundreds of buffaloes 
were rushing under the ground, while at the 
same time the ground was quaking, and at 
times trying to upheave, so they scarcely 
could stand. 

The affrighted people, who could do so, 
fled up the Sierra Nevada, and at the same 
time a silver-white cloud appeared resting 
over Mount Shasta, now destitute of snow; 
seeing which, all who could do so at once 
ascended to the summit, and here were 
joined by many wild animals of different 
kinds. 

But few, however, had gained the summit 
when the earth quaked more fearfully than 
before, and immediately great black clouds 
of smoke were seen to rise, with jets of flame 
darting up in places. Then all was total 
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darkness for a while, When light enough to 
see at all, the little band on Shasta saw that 
all the country to the eastward was under a 
gulf of waters, and soon after came the rush- 


ing ocean from the west, and met the ocean - 


of the east, around what is now marked by 
the upper circle of the great blue belt of 
Mount Shasta. The little band on its sum- 
mit alone were saved, every vestige of land 
elsewhere being under the raging waters. 
The wild animals, though natural enemies, 
were so affrighted that they did not dare to 
attack each other, but for three days lived as 
best they could on such stuff as the seas 
washed up to them. 

On the morning of the third day the sun 
shone out piercing bright, and the waters 
receded, yet rolling in one direction all the 
time, from the northwest to the southeast. 
On the morning of the fourth day the 
white cloud suddenly disappeared, and im- 
mediately after the wild animals seattered 
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along the Sierra Nevada, now drained, save 
such places as were lakes and mad rushing 
torrents of water. Then when the waters 
receded the little band of Shastas started to 
find the beautiful valley they had so suddenly 
left; but after travelling many days, and find- 
ing nothing but a country destitute of trees 
and vegetation, and being obliged to live 
alone on the fish caught in the small lakes, 
they became weary, and returned to the 
Bute they had cause to love so well. 

And to this day they teach with this legend, 
that, of all objects seen by mortal eye, the 
sun is the most sacred, being the entrance 
through which the souls of the good and 
brave pass on to paradise after death; and 
that of all virtues, courage and endurance are 
the greatest. And that never again will the 
earth be destroyed by fire or flood, so long as 
the snow is seen to cover the towering cone 
of Shasta Bute. 


IN A WINE-CELLAR. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“No, I never could live here, even for one 
week,” repeated my sister Helena, peering 
down the dusky winding staircase which led 
to the cellar with eyes like those of a child 


who has been listening to ghost stories. “A 
haunted house is frightful enough, anyway, 
and this one is especially frightful.” 

Just then some far-off door opened and 
closed again with a little slam. No ghostly 
fingers touched the latch—it was evident 
enpugh that it was only the wind that was 
making itself thus at home in the dreary 
old mansion, but both mamma and Helena 
turned white and grasped each other by the 
arms. 

“It is only the wind,” said I, who was made 
of different stuff, laughing a laugh whose 
cheer seemed to offend the solemn echoes, 
and they made haste to send it back, con- 
nected with something which sounded likea 
groan. “It. is a windy day, you know, and 
we opened the upper windows.” 

“T don’t believe in haunted houses,” said 
mamma; “but I feel as if there were some- 
thing uncanny here. It is certainly the 
dreariest place I ever saw. Ah! it is a great 
pity that we spent almost pur last penny to 
eome over the water. If we had only reached 


here before your grandfather died, perhaps—” 
But her lip trembled so that she could not 
finish her sentence, and there were tears just 
ready to fall from her eyes. 

“He must have been a thoughtless, cruel 
old man,” said Helena, excitedly. “ He knew 
how poor we were, he knew that we had 
only our own exertions to depend upon for 
support, and when he sent for us to come 
over here did not even send us money to pay 
our expenses. And now there is nothing for 
us but this ruinous old house. I wonder if 
he thought we were going to eat it, or drink 
it, or what he supposed we were going to do 
with it. I don’t see how he came to give all 
the land, the parks, the beautiful fields and 
forests to his wife’s relatives, and leave us 
only this mass of stone and decaying wood. 
I call it insulting.” 

“Perhaps he meant to give it all to us,” 
said mamma. “I think he must have, or he 
never would have sent for us to come here 
under such cireumstances. But he was a 
very eccentric old man, and unreasonable, 
your poor father used to say, and he was 
probably offended because we did not make 
our appearance at once I am sure we hur- 
ried as fast as we could, though, but it was 
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sometime before we got all our little stock of 
household goods exchanged for money.” And 
the memory of these lost treasures brought 
the tears into her eyes again. 

“ But grandpa was very rich,” said I. “ He 
had money and jewels of great value, every 
one says, and what disposal he made of them 
no one knows. Nothing was mentioned in 
the will but the real estate. I believe that 
there is another will somewhere—that this is 
not the true one—and that if we could only 
find it, we should find ourselves in better 
keeping than we are now.” 

“Tf grandpa had money or jewels not men- 
tioned in the will, I suppose they would be 
ours wherever we might find them, as we are 
the only lawful heirs,” said Helena, a little 
ray of hope shining in her eyes. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ and I believe that they are 
concealed somewhere about the house. I am 
going to search everywhere.” 

“They may have been stolen,” said mamma. 
“ Tndeed, I do not see how it could have been 
otherwise if they were left in the house, for 
the servauts were alone here afier your grand- 
father died.” 

“Yes, mamma, but English servants are 
not like American servants, you know, but 
more like members of the family, long tried 
and trustworthy. They had probably grown 
old in grandpaya’s service. The two who 
were here when we came were gray- 
haired, you know, and they certainly did not 
have the appearance of thieves. Besides 
that, if grandpa had wished to conceal any- 
thing of value, I think he would have con- 
cealed it in the cellar, for the cellar seems to 
be the part of the house which they consider 
to be haunted, and judging from what old 
Thomas told us, a gold mine there would be 
safe from the invasion of any one in this re- 
gion. Don’t you know he said that he was 
the only one who dared to go down there 
after nightfall? But I’m not afraid of ghosts, 
I’m going to peep into every nook and cor- 
ner of the dreadful place. I’m even going to 
exp'ore the old wine-cellar—the very abiding- 
place of the ghosts, they say.” 

“ Not to-day, Lou, not to-day,” said Helena, 
with a little nervous twitch at my hand. 
“Let’s go back to the inn, I can’t endure to 

stay here any longer. It is a dreary day, and 
the old house seems less damp, and desolate, 
and uncanny in the sunshine.” 

“But I’m impatient. I dreamed last night 
of finding a room somewhere underground 
that was paved with golden coins. Who 
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knows but what it may proveareality? You 
need not be afraid, I don’t wish you to go 
with me, I’d much rather go alone, for you’d 
be sure to get into a panic and think you 
heard noises and saw strange things, and if a 
rat should happen to be promenading one of 
the corridors, which would not be at all un- 
likely, you would lose your senses with fright. 
And as for mamma, I can dispense with her 
company as well. I am sure that neither of 
you would aid much in the search.” 

“T would not have you go down there 
alone for anything,” said mamma—she was 
the most timid little woman alive. “And 
the idea of finding treasures concealed there 
is too much like a fairy story. It is too un- 
likely even to dream of,” she added, drawing 
her shawl about her shoulders, as if making 
ready to leave the hated house. 

“TI would not venture down those stairs 
alone, if I knew that Sinbad’s Diamond Val- 
ley was shining at the foot,” said Helena, 
emphatically. “Neither shall you, Lou. I 
should be frightened to death about you.” 

“Ghosts will not harm any one,” said I, 
laughing at her fears. “I’m not afraid of 
them in the least. If I should meet one I 
should say to him “ Bon jour, mon brave !” 
as the youth said to the ghost, in that story 
in the old French reader we used at school. 
Then I should go on my way unmindful of 
his ghostship.” 

Both mamma and Helena saw fit to reprove 
me for the light .manner in which I spoke of 
these shadowy gentlemen, though they ex- 
pressed much unbelief ia their existence, and 
insisted on going back to our quarters in the 
smoky, uninhabitable little village inn, at 
once. 

“Some other day we will peep into the 
mysteries; we will find some one to accom- 
pany you into that cavern of darkness, the 
cellar, if you must explore it, Lou,” said 
Helena. 

“TI don’t wish any company,” said I, “ but 
I will not go to-day, since you are so much 
against it. Let us go and call in the artist, 
and ask him of the sights he has seen, and 
the noises he has heard since he has taken 
up his abode in the tower. I want to see 
that part of our mansion, too. They say 
that the view from there is remarkable.” 

“T was thinking of that,” said mamma. 
“He is an American, and it will be delight- 
ful to see one of our own country folk, at 
least. He must be stout-hearted to remain 
in such a gloomy place.” 
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The tower was built on to a wing of the 
old house, which was so ruinous that grand- 
papa had not made use of it for years. The 
tower itself was in a good condition, however, 
and had been inhabited by Mr. Edward Marcy 
—as the name was engraved on the card he 
left at our door while we were out a few days 
before—for sometime. Grandpapa took a 
fancy to the young man, and though he had 
generally no opinion gf strangers, and dis- 
liked to have them about, allowed him to 
take up his abode there. He was anxious to 
remain there longer if we had no objection 
to his doing so, aud we had none in the least. 

We found him at home in a little round 
room that was almost all windows, and seemed 
to be an importation from another region, it 
was so bright, and cheery, and beautiful. 

Grandpapa had requested that we should 
live in the old house, or in the neighborhood of 
it, as the Moorfields had lived there, one gen- 
eration after another, for I don’t know how 
many years, and we were the last of the 
name. We thought it very unreasonable, 
and were determined to leave the place as 
soon as we could raise sufficient money to do 
so. But now, as I looked about me, I began 
to think that I, at least, had objections to 
Mr. Marcy’s monopoly of the tower, and had 
packed him off, in my mind, and planned 
housekeeping arrangements for ourselves in 
the tiny sky apartments, in a very short space 
of time. Mamma and Helena, too, looked 
both surprised and delighted. 

“Who would think that this could belong 
to such a dreary old house? and to look from 
so high a point the place does not seem so 
wild and desolate,” said mamma, looking from 
a window which opened across the stretch of 
level, monotonous moorland, to a range of 
purple hills, and from behind their softest 
and airiest curves, rose, as if by magic, the 
fretted towers of a castle. Through a little 
opening between the purple peaks, a pictur- 
esque church spire pointed, and there were 
groups of trees and a silver flash somewhere, 
as if there were a river falling from the hills, 

“Tf this isa wilderness it is hemmed in by 
fairyland,” said Helena. “I had noidea that 
it was so lovely up here.” 

“Then this is the most delightful place im- 
aginable,” said Mr. Marcy, laughing, “for 
fairyland isn’t fairyland when you get there, 
though it does seem to be so from here, and 
you can be as happy as you please in imagin- 
ing that you behold it.” ° 

“It never is,” said Helena, with a little sigh. 
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“Never!” said he, still smiling, but speak- 
ing almost as dolefully as she. 

Then he began to talk in an artistic way 
about the dull neutral tint of the moors be- 
ing the finest margin possible to set off a pic- 
ture, and pointed out beautiful views to us 
from every side; a glimpse of the sea, and 
soft undulating meadows; an old church, 
with an ivy-mantled tower, in the midst of 
weeping willows and quaint sombre-looking 
yews ; a windmill on a breezy hill; picturesque 
groups of cottages and mossy-roofed old farm- 
houses, and though there was no sunshine to 
brighten the scene and they were in the 
dreary atmosphere of autumn, they were 
charming beyond measure. Helena was de- 
lighted to keep looking and admiring in her 
dreamy careless way, but mamma was absent- 
minded, and I was making plans, rather im- 
patient of the artist’s lingering on tints, and 
slopes, and background and foreground. I 
was in a hurry to ask him about the old 
house, for he certainly might give us a good 
deal of information concerning it. We were 
in too forlorn a condition to be very enthusi- 
astic over either nature or art—alone in a 
strange country, with scarcely a penny in our 
pockets, and no friends in either country 
that we felt free to apply to for aid. But 
Helena, who liked to, and could, forget her 
troubles by absorbing her mind in pretty 
things, fell to talking about the pictures that 
were scattered about the room, before I could 
give her a warning glance. And of course, 
as they were our host’s own work, we all 
must regard and admire them for the sake of 
politeness. He and Helena seemed to be 
much interested in each other. She was 
pretty, with soft hazel eyes, and golden hair, 
and I caught him stealing a very admiring 
glance at her face, and was troubled for a 
moment with a vague fear that they would 
fall in love with each other. How unfortu- 
nate it would be! They were both so poor, 
and I did not approve of artists, though I 
loved a fine picture. They seemed to me 
like an idle, dreamy, vagabond class, always - 
starving in attics. Then it occurred to me, 


-for the first time, to note what manner of 


man he was, as to personal appearance, and 
after a satisfactory perusal of his features, 
forgot his poverty, and his being an artist, 
and wished they might do so, for he had the 
nicest face I ever saw. If I was not inter- 
ested in the pictures or the landscapes, I was 
in that, and is not a strong, good, beautiful 
human face more beautiful than anything 
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else in the world? But I suppose there is 
no need of my saying so much about that, 
but I am very much interested in Mr. Edward 
Marcy now, and love to linger over our first 
meeting. 

At last there was a little pause in the pic- 
ture talk, and mamma, who was as anxious 
as myself, seized ‘the opportunity at once to 
ask him a few questions about grandpapa, 
and if he knew how the idea that the house 
was haunted originated. The landlady at 
the inn had so many stories that one could 
hardly tell which to believe. 

He laughed. “It was gotten up by the 
servants, in the first place, your father said, 
and such a superstition will soon spread in a 
community like this. They tell of strange 
sounds that have been heard, and strange 
sights that have been seen here, round the 
firesides of the cottagers of an evening, I 
assure you.” 

“Do you believe in them?” queried mam- 
ma, whose very voice had a tremble like fear 
in it. It was strange that mamma, who was 
so strong and sensible in every other way, 
should have been so timid! 

“Believe in them? No indeed!” said he, 
with a little look of surprise. “ But they say 
that years and years ago there was a murder 
committed in the wine-cellar. Mr. Moor- 
fields did not say anything about it, but old 
Thomas told me so, and they talk of it in the 
village. It is barely possible that it is true, 
but I hardly believe it.” 

“ A murder!” we all exclaimed in a breath, 
mamma and Helena with very white faces, 
and I felt a thrill of inexpressible horror, my- 
self. Our landlady had hinted at something 
of the kind, but we were as much startled as 
if we had never dreamed of such a thing. 
We had never allowed ourselves to think of 
it, and had never mentioned it to each other. 

“How thougitless in me to mention it,” 
said the artist, noting the effect his com- 
munication had upon us. But indeed, I do 
not believe one word of it. Your grand- 
father pooh-poohed at the story, and laughed 
because he could not bribe one of the ser- 
vants to go into the cellar at all, with the ex- 
ception of old Thomas. It was very annoy- 
ing to him, but still he could not help laugh- 
ing at their ridiculous superstition. I have 
been down there sometimes to bring wine for 
him myself, when Thomas was otherwise 
engaged.” 

“ And did you see nothing ?” asked Helena, 
breathlessly. 


“Nothing but shadows, and cobwebs, and 
stone walls, and shelves filled with bottles of 
the rarest old wines that glittered like dia- 
monds when I held my lamp near them.” 

“And have you never heard any strange 
noises about the house at night?” said 
Helena. “Our landlady told us that the in- 
mates of the house were often kept awake all 
night by the groans and screams that echoed 
through the passage ways from every direc- 
tion. Old Thomas was rather mysterious 
about it, but gave it as his opinion that there 
was no part of the house uncanny but the 
cellar.” 

“The wind makes strange noises about the 
house,” said he. “It is astonishing how it 
gets into a ruinous old building like this, 
wherever it is situated, and here on the bor- 
der of the moor it has a particularly dreary 
sound, not unlike that of a human voice in 
distress sometimes. And when it is not very 
high but comes creeping almost noiselessly 
over the heath, when it gets within the echo- 
ing walls of the house it makes a low hollow 
moaning. I am often almost persuaded my- 
self that the sound proceeds from somewhere 
underground.” 

“But what about the murder, Mr. Marcy? 
Who was murdered, and by whom, and 
when ?” 

Mr. Marcy looked at Helena, who was 
fairly trembling, and hesitated. But from 
the very fact that she was so terror-stricken, 
the mystery of the murder was most fasci- 
nating to her, and she begged him to relate 
the story. 

“It is not as if we were going to live there,” 
said she. “I would not hear it for anything 
in that case.” 

“If there ever was a murder there, it hap- 
pened so many years ago that no one seems 
to know exactly who was murdered. One 
has one story concerning it, and another 
another. Old Thomas says that two brothers 
of the Moorfield family fell in love with the 
same young lady, and grew fiercely jealous of 
each other; so much so, that at last, in a fit 
of passion, one stabbed the other to the heart 
with a hunting-knife, and concealed his body 
under the floor of the wine-cellar, where it 
remained years without being discovered. 
There is a sort of cave under it now, they 
say, but I have examined it, and could not 
discover anything of the kind. It is a solid 
brick floor, and looks perfectly innocent in 
every respect.” 

“ How could grandpapa have lived here so 
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many years ?” said Helena, shuddering. “Are 
you never afraid yourself, Mr. Marcy? To 
be sure, this wing seems quite cheerful and 
pleasant—very unlike the main house, with 
that dreadful place underneath; but it is so 
lonely, so near to—” 

“Helena is afraid even to mention the 
wine-cellar,” said I, laughing, as she paused, 
leaving her sentence unfinished. “But I 
have a great curiosity to see it. I am going 
to explore the whole cellar some day. There 
are ever so many queer nooks in it, they say. 
One might find treasures there.” 

“O, it is pretty much like the underground 
portion of all very old English mansions,” 
said he; “damp, and dark, and mouldy as a 
tomb, and inhabited by ancient and numer- 
ous families of rats. I have been there in 
the dark, but heard no ghostly footfall behind 
me, and saw nothing startling but a little ray 
of light that had crept down from some crev- 
ice in the floors overhead. That did startle 
me alittle at first, I confess, for old Thomas 
had always been telling me of seeing a spec- 
tral lamp moving about in the darkness as if 
carried by some unseen hand. It was sup- 
posed that the murdered man had a lamp in 
his hand at the time of his death, and that 
his ghost was still promenading with it up 
and down the passage way, pausing at the 
door of the wine-cellar. But I soon discov- 
ered the chink overhead, and tried to con- 
vince Thomas, afterwards, that his spectral 
lamp was nothing supernatural.” 

“ Probably all their dreadful stories are just 
as groundless,” said I. “But you did have 
an idea that there was something in there, 
Mr. Marcy, or you would not have taken 
pains to go down there in the dark?” 

“T did after your grandfather’s death, for 
Thomas said that during his whole sickness 
he seemed to have the wine-cellar on his 
mind, and when he was not quite himself 
he talked about it continually. 

* But it does not seem strange that his mind 
should have dwelt upon it, for it must have 
annoyed him very much so have the old 
homestead, which he prized so highly, so 
shunned and dreaded as a haunted house,. 
though, to be sure, it was only thus shunned 
by ignorant people. He was very sensitive 
about it, and the day before he died he sent 
for me, and requested that I should take the 
keys of the house after his funeral, and made 
me promise solemnly that I would deliver 
them to no other hands save yours, and that 
I should allow no one to enter the house 
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until you came, under any pretext whatever, 
I wondered at this, for his wife’s nephew was 
with him—the one to whom he bequeathed 
this estate—and he seemed quite offended 
that his uncle should have done so. After 
the old gentleman’s death he came to me 
and demanded the keys, saying that he had 
left something in the house which belonged 
to him, and when I refused to give them up 
he was very angry. He said that his uncle 
was not in his right mind when he gave me 
such a charge, and I had no right whatever 
to keep the keys. But I was quite sure that 
the old gentleman was in his right mind, and 
when I remembered his solemn earnestness, 
I would not have let them go out of my 
hands for worlds. And I gathered from his 
manner, though he did not once mention his 
nephew’s name, that it was he whom he 
wished to exclude from the house in partic- 
ular, he placed such particular stress on the 
words anyone. ‘ Don’t let any one come into 
the house on any pretext whatever,’ he said, 
I always noticed that he seemed to dislike 
this man, and wondered that he should have 
made him heir to so large an estate. It isn’t 
particularly valuable though, the land is bar- 
ren and unproductive. Not long before you 
arrived here he came again, and attempted 
to get possession of the keys, but in a differ- 
ent manner. He tried the art of coaxing 
this time, and was very quiet and gentleman- 
ly until he saw that he was likely to fail in 
his purpose; then he threatened me all sorts 
of things, and said that the law could compel 
me to open the doors. But it seems he did 
not resort to the law, for I have not seen him 
in this neighborhood since. If he was in 
such haste to obtain what he left in the 
house I should think he would come now and 
do so. I took pains to send him information 


_of your arrival.” 


“ Ah,” thought I, “it is no longer such a 
mystery where grandpapa’s missing wea'th 
has gone. This nephew knows of its where- 
abouts. But how strange that he should 
have such a desire to get into the forlorn 
empty old house.” Then it came over me 
with a new force that there were treasures 
concealed there. “Granpapa hid them to 
keep them out of his way, and he suspected it.” 

We were so interested in Mr. Marcy’s con- 
versation that we took no heed no time, and 
it was nearly dark before we knew it. Then 
we took our leave, reluctantly, and he insist- 
ed on escorting us home through the little 
footpath across the heath. 
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I could scarcely sleep at all that night, my 
mind was so full of what I had heard, and 
when I did sleep it was a feverish sleep full 
of strange visions. 

The next morning mamma was unwell, 
and Helena remained at home to care for 
her; but I was impatient to go to town and 
have an interview with Mr, Townly, who had 
been grandpapa’s lawyer, and knew more 
about his private affairs than any one else, we 
were informed. So I took the early train, 
and found the gentleman without any trouble. 
He was a kindly but shrewd-looking old gen- 
tleman, and seemed as much puzzled as my- 
self as to the state of affairs regarding grand- 
papa’s property, so he could not give me very 
much information. 

“Your grandfather was a very eccentric 
old gentleman, as you probably know, my 
dear,” said he, “and then, for some time 
before his death, his mind seemed to be wan- 
dering. I cannot imagine how he disposed 
of his money, but I know that he had a great 
deal to dispose of. I am sure of one other 
thing also, and that is that he did not spend 
it. He was inclined to be miserly in his 
later years—a propensity not uncommon 
with the aged—and seemed to imagine con- 
tinually that something was slipping from his 


grasp. He told me that everybudy was try- 
ing to cheat him, and that he was going to 
change all his lands, with the exception of 
Moorfields—into gold. He did not ask my 
advice on the subject, but did so at once. 
He was always very secretive, and none save 
myself knew anything of his private affairs. 
As his lawyer, I was, of course, made ac- 
quainted with them in a measure. I am 
positive that his mind was not sound when 
he dictated this last will. He declared that 
he had nothing to dispose of but the Moor- 
field estate; and the lands he gave to his 
wife’s nephew, Mr. Samuel Jaffrey, who was 
with him at the time, leaving the house to 
you and your sister. It is very evident that 
he did not intend to leave anything to Jaffrey, 
but that in this weak wandering state of 
mind, he was persuaded to do so by this not 
over-scrupulous gentleman. When I last 
saw him, a day or two before his death, all 
that seemed alive in him was his dislike to 
Jaffrey, and it is my opinion that he con- 
cealed the gold in some place where it will 
not be very easily found; through fear that 
in some way he would get it into his hands.” 

He did not seem to think it very strange 
that grandpapa should have been so anxious 
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that no one should be admitted into the 
house after his death, because he never liked 
to have strangers inspecting his things, never 
liked to have even the doctor in his sleeping- 
room, and would often close the doors on his 
old friends. While he was ill he objected to 
any one’s crossing the moor in front of the 
house, though it was some distance away, 
and bade old Thomas order the villagers to 
go the other way. He even had his bed 
moved near the window, so that he could see 
if they obeyed. 

“If you were to dispute the will you would 
undoubtedly recover the Moorfields prop- 
erty,” said he. “It belongs to you, certainly. 
I remeinber that your grandfather told me, 
some years ago, that all his possessions would 
go to his grandchildren in America when he 
died. You are the only legal heirs, and it is 
well known that his wife’s relations were 
never favorites with him.” 

Then he dismissed me, before I was nearly 
ready to go, saying that he had an engage- 
ment which he must attend to at once. But 
he promised to come to Moorfields the next 
day, and see what could be done, and assured 
me that he should be very happy to render 
me all the assistance possible. But he did 
not know what a forlorn state we were in, or 


he must have exhibited even more interest 
than he did. I began to realize it more and 
more, however, as I walked wearily back to 
the station. Then it came over me with new 
force that the gold was concealed in the 
house, and that I should find it there. It 
was only four by the little clock on the village 
church when I arrived at Moorfields. I did 
not expect to be there so soon. Whien I left 
home I told mamma that it wasn’t likely 
that I should come until the evening train, 
as I might have some trouble in finding Mr. 
Townly, and there was no ce'tainty then 
that I should be able to see him at once. I 
might remain in town over night, if I were 
not able to see him to-day, as a daughter of 
old Thomas, who lived there, had invited me 
to come and see her repeatedly. She wasa 
good soul, and the wife of a respectable baker, 
so mamma expressed no objection to my 
spending the night at her house, if occasion 
required. As I walked up the little footpath 
across the moor it occurred to me that it 
would be a good time to look over the old 
house a little now, as mamma would not be 
expecting me home. It was a bright sun- 
shiny afternoon, and it looked really pleas- 
ant around there. There were some bright 


autumnal flowers on the lawn beside the 
front entrance, and some one—Mr. Marcy, 
doubtless—had set the fountain to playing in 
the little green courtyard. Fortunately I had 
the key to the front door in my pocket, and 
opening it very softly—for some way I felt as 
if mamma and Helena would hear me and 
disapprove, though they were quite a half 
mile away in the village inn—I stvule into the 
great sombre old hall. It did not seem half 
so desolate and dreary within as it did on 
the day before. We left the shutters open, 
and the sun was streaming in in a golden 
flood quite across the drawing-room, bringing 
out every bright tint in the faded pictures, 
and glancing brightly on the long mirrors 
and their quaint tarnished frames. The 
wind was high, and the shutters were creak- 
ing, and dead vine tendrils tapping on the 
window panes, but it was a brisk ringing, not 
a slow moaning wind, and made no ghostly 
sounds about the house. I thought of the 
murder, but was not afraid even to explore 
the wine-cellar, and fearing that my courage 
might fail me if I waited—for I was less brave 
since I had heard Mr. Marcy’s story—I de- 
termined to go at once. I had no lamp, but 
there was a tall wax candle in a silver can- 


dlestick on the library table, and lighting 
that—and a ghostly light enough it was—I 
crept with it down the creaking staircase. I 
found the cellar, to say the least, not a cheer- 


ful place. It smelled of a fresh earthy mould, 
like a churchyard. The floor was damp and 
slippery, and echoed with a heavy clang at 
my every footfall. The light revealed myste- 
rious-looking nooks and narrow passage ways 
which seemed to lead into still blacker dark- 
ness on every hand. But I heard no strange 
sounds, saw no strange sights, and after open- 
ing door after door, and peering through I 
don’t know how many dreadfully empty, 
dreadfully still rooms, I came at last to the 
wine-cellar. 

I felt sure that it was the wine-cellar before 
I opened the door, I don’t know why, unless 
it was because it was so remote, at the end 
of the longest, and narrowest, and most, 
ghostly walk, and there was a mysterious, 
uncanny look about the door, my imagina- 
tion, probably, but so much so that I hesitated 
to turn the rusty key in the lock, and when I 
had done so was half afraid to lift the lateh 
and look into the apartment. One glance 
showed me that it was the wine-cellar, for 
the candle-rays fell among wine bottles, and 
they flashed. I don’t know what induced 


me to do so—I suppose that it was fate, how- 
ever—but I closed the door after me witha 
sudden bang, and then, with ears that tingled 
with dismay, heard the lock spring, and 
realized that I was fastened into the haunted 
room. I don’t think I ever felt such a sink- 
ing of the heart before, for I knew that unless 
I was strong enough to break the lock—and 
that was unlikely—I should be compelled to 
stay there, I dared not think how long. I 
might scream until L was hoarse, but Mr. 
Marcy would not be able to hear me in his 
far away tower, and it was not at all probable 
that any one would come into the house that 
day, or even on the morrow. 

I was neither imaginative nor timid, in the 
least, generally, but I can never describe the 
feeling that came over me when I looked 
about my prison, and for a few moments my 
limbs were so palsied with fear that I made 
no attempt to liberate myself. I could have 
sworn that I saw some uncanny object moy- 
ing in one shadowy corner. Now and then 
when the beams of the light wavered across 
the wall with a quick stealthy motion, | fan- 
cied that it was the brush of some ghostly 
garment, and my eyes would search the floor 
for that dreadful trap-door where the mur- 
dered man had been concealed, in spite of 
myself; and suddenly there was a dreadful 
hollow ring on the pavement behind me, 
which caused the blood to curdle in my veins. 
I gave one shrill shriek of despair, which 
echoed fearfully through the empty passage 
ways, and pressed my hands to my eyes, that 
I might not see the fearful thing that had 
made the sound, and stood perfectly still, 
imagining that I felt cold, but strangely light 
hands on my shoulder, and that there were 
unintelligible whispers from breathless lips 
falling into my ear. There was a sort of con- 
fused rushing sound in my head, and I felt a 
sudden chill, as if something very cold were 
close beside me. I stood thus as long as I 
could endure it, and then with a feeling of 
desperation I opened my eyes. But no 
ghastly face confronted me; and when I 
gathered sufficient strength to look behind 
me I discovered the cause of the dreadful 
ring on the floor. One of the large steel hair 
pins with which I fastened my back hair had 
fallen out! 

I regarded this purely providential, for it 
quite cured me of my fear, though it caused 
me to suffer so keenly at the time. I was 
downright angry with myself for having 
allowed so slight a thing to send such thrills 
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of terror through me, “ None of their ghostly 
sights aud sounds amount to anything more, 
and I will be a fool no longer,” I said to 
myself. 

But the prospect of remaining there all 
night, and perhaps much longer, was not 
much more cheerful, and I quite forgot that 
I was searching for hidden treasures. I 
pounded and pushed against the door until I 
was entirely exhausted, but it was all of no 
avail, for the lock was strong, and I was 
alin st as slight and small as a child, and had 
very little strength. But my lungs were 
strong, and I screamed frantically until my 
breath failed me. Only the echoes answered 
me, however, and the wind which had grown 
higher filled up the pauses with a cry that 
seemed to triumph over my misery. It must 
have been uncommonly high, or I should not 
have heard it so distinctly under ground. 
Then I stopped to take a little rest, and was 
able to look about me quite calmly. I tried 
to divert my mind from the terrors of my 
situation in every way possible, and was suc- 
cessful in an extraordinary degree, it seems 
to me now. Many of the shelves which were 
ranged about the wall were still filled with 
wine bottles. I brushed the dust off them 
with my handkerchief, and watched the spar- 
kle of the wine in the candlelight. That 
part of the tomblike room, at least, was 
brilliant and gay, and the wine was more 
suggestive of festal scenes than of the 
gloomy haunts of ghosts, There was wine of 
every tint and every variety. I had never 
seen such a collection before; some of the 
richest gold, as if the sunshine of southern 
summers had melted into the grapes, and 
still glinted in their juice; some tawny, but 
with a crimson light in it, like the cheeks of 
the Tuscan girls whose fingers were colored 
with its flow at the vintages, perhaps a hun- 
dred years ago. Some flashing with the 
color and splendor of rubies, some purple 
with the over-ripeness of rich Oriental lands 

For a few moments I was entirely absorbed 
and delighted in contemplating their splen- 
dor, and arranged the different bottles as I 
would have done a bouquet of flowers, bring- 
ing the colors which harmonized best togeth- 
er. Then the dreary isolated feeling came 
over me anew, but not the terror, and I 
felt the chill of the damp suffocating atmos- 
phere more and more. I made one more 
desperate attempt to burst open the door, but 
it gave no sign of yielding to my efforts. 
Then I exercised my lungs again in the 
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wildest manner, and as a last resort tooka 
piece of wood which I found upon the floor, 
and pounded against the ceiling with all 
my might. Every echo in the deserted old 
building was awakened, and if the wind had 
not been shaking the loose shutters, and 
uttering its now complaining cries in Mr. 
Marcy’s neighborhood, I think he must have 
heard me, though his wing was quite on the 
other side of the house. I thought that if he 
were at home he must hear me, so deafening 
was the noise I raised, and persevered in my 
pounding until my arms refused to move any 
longer, and I was ready to sink to the floor 
with weariness, But none came to my relief, 
and I was beginning to despair. It was half 
past seven o’clock by my watch, and I knew 
that night had already settled on the dreary 
moors without, and though it was no darker 
in my prison, it seemed more fearful to think 
that it was night. I sat down on a thing 
which looked more like a trestle to put cof- 
fins on than anything else. It was all there 
was there that would serve for a seat, and 
the floor was so damp and cold that I pre- 
ferred it to that. I was growing nervous 
again, and now a new terror had taken pos- 
session of me. Was it not the strangest 
thing in the world that there should be a 
spring-lock on that door? Was it a spring- 
lock? Did not some unseen hand turn the 
key? I fancied when I came along the pas- 
sage way that I heard the rustling of gar- 
ments behind me. The candle was growing 
less and less; it would soon be gone entirely, 
and I should be left in total darkness. My 
teeth chattered both with cold and fear, but 
still I was not so terror-stricken as I had been 
at first. I had little spasms of horror, then I 
subsided into something like calmness again. 
I arose from my seat at last with a flush of 
desperate determination. Now that I was in 
the mysterious haunted room, I would look 
about me and know what was there. Who 
knew but what I should find the missing 
money ? 

So in the first place I examined every 
mouldy brick in the floor, felt of them to see 
if some of them might not be loose, and 
stamped upon them to see where they sound- 
ed most hollow, for if there was a trap down 
there it was covered now by the pavement, 
But they were all firmly cemented together, 
and looked as if they had been so for ages. 
Then I examined the wall. It was built 
mostly of stone, solid and impenetrable, but 
on one side where the wine bottles still re- 
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‘side the wine shelves! 


mained upon the shelves, nearly hiding it 
from floor to ceiling, I discovered that it was 
of brick, and looked dilapidated and crum- 
bling. I moved the bottles and looked at it 
very closely; poked my fingers into the crev- 
ices, and peered behind every dusty old shelf. 
But I had wearied myself so in my frantic 
efforts for freedom that I was obliged to 
pause in my search, and, without replacing 
the bottles, sank down to rest again. It was 
now past nine o’clock, and, in spite of the 
unpleasantness of my situation, I felt drowsy, 
and closing my eyes leaned back against the 
wall. I don’t know how long I remained 
thus, but I was aroused at length by the feel- 
ing that there was something moving on the 
opposite side of the cellar. I could not hear 
anything, and my eyes were closed, so of 
course I could not see anything. I opened 
them slowly and cautiously, and saw myself, 
surely myself and no other, though I had 
fondly imagined that it was myself who was 
sitting calmly on the trestle, or whatever it 
might have been, in the corner, standing be- 
How could it be? 
Was I dead, and was that my ghost? Or 
was I who sat on the trestle the ghost? Or 
was it my double? I had heard of persons 
seeing their doubles, but never gave the 
least credit to such stories. I noticed that I 
who was standing by the wine shelves had a 
large rent in my dress on the side, and I who 
sat on the trestle examined my dress to see 
if the rent were there in the same place. It 
was, though I was not aware of it before. I 
must have torn it since morning, for it was 
whole when I put it on. 

I stood as if in deep and perplexed thought 
for a moment, rubbing my forehead in a 
quick jerking way, as if to aid my faculties 
by that means, a trick of mine which Helena 
always laughed at. But nowI was beginning 
to move one of the shelves from its place on 
an iron bracket in the corner. Quickly and 
eagerly I worked, and after I had moved all 
the bottles from the shelf in question to the 
one above it, I pushed it from its resting- 
place on the bracket, and that end of it fell 
to the floor. Then, with hands that fairly - 
trembled as if from eager impatience, I pulled 
at a brick which seemed to be fixed very 
solidly in the wall, but which after a little 


_ effort I succeeded in loosening, and at last it 


came out in my hands. Then I pulled at 
another, and another, and they fell also; and 
then with a loud cry of joy I-who sat on the 
trestle saw a large box which looked as if it 
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were made of iron, in the hands of my other 
self, and we both exclaimed in one voice and 
in one breath, “ The jewels! The gold!” 

Then the sound of a door opening and 
closing with a loud noise over my head star- 
tled me to my feet, and I cried out, hardly 
knowing why I did so, in a shrill terrified 
voice. The candle had gone out, and, groping 
in the darkness towards the door, I fell, and 
knew no more until I found myself lying on 
a sofa in the library up stairs, with Mr. 
Marcy’s face full of anxiety and bewilderment 
bending over me. 

“Where is the box?” I exclaimed, starting 
up. “I knew all the time that I should find 
the money, and I ain sure that it is there, 
though I did not see into the box. I did not 
open it!” 

He looked more and more bewildered. “I 
would keep quiet a while, if I were you,” he 
said, ina soothing tone. “I am glad you are 
better.” 

“But how came I here? I was in the 
wine-cellar,” said I, my mind becoming 
clearer. 

“Yes, you fastened yourself in, I suppose. 
Your grandfather had a spring lock put on to 
the door not long before he died, because he 
was afraid that Thomas would forget to lock 
it, but the key has been in the lock usually, I 
think. But how long were you in there, 
Miss Moorfield? Did anything happen to 
you? I found you lying insensible upon the 
floor.” 

“Anything happen to me? no, yes. I 
found a box hidden in the wall, at the corner 
where one of the shelves was fastened,” I 
said. 

Then I thought over my strange experi- 
ence, and was a little frightened, and my 
head felt giddy, and I was cold and so weary 
that I could hardly hold my head up; but 
everything was so vivid that it did not occur 
to me that I might have been dreaming. é 

He expressed surprise, but I do not remem- 
ber what he said—indeed, I did not heed it. 
Ile told me afterwards that he thought I had 
been frightened out of my senses, 

“Didn’t you see the box, Mr. Marcy? It 
must have been left in the cellar. If you 
would be so very kind as to go and get it for 
me—I can’t rest until I see its contents—I 
should be thankful indeed. Then I must go 
home to the inn, for it must be very late.” 

He went, but came back without the box, 
and regarded me with new anxiety. 

I was so grievously disappointed that the 


tears came into my eyes. “Couldn’t you 
find it? but you saw the hole in the wall 
where it was hidden, and the fallen shelf?” 

“No,” he saw nothing of the kind. None 
of the shelves were disturbed, but the bottles 
were heaped together rather confusedly. 
“Haven’t you been dreaming?” he asked. 
“It was a dreadful place to be imprisoned !” 

Then I gathered sufficient strength to 
relate my experience, and after a while began 
to realize that I had been dreaming, and was 
ashamed of my folly. The effort of talking 
thoroughly roused me, and I could see plainly 
what a fool I had made of myself. What 
would Mr. Marcy think? And someway I 
cared more for what he would think than of 
what mamma and Helena would think, 
though I knew that Ilelena would laugh at 
me, for I had always prided myself on being 
both brave and sensible. 

But he was very sympathetic, and seemed 
much interested in my story. And the more 
I thought of it I felt convinced in my own 
mind, that, if it were only a dream, there was 
yet something hidden in that place, if not 
_ the gold and jewels. 

“It was fortunate that you left the front 
door ajar, for it was by that means I found 
you,” said he. “I noticed that it was so 
when I came home from the village, about 
six o’clock, and thought that you, and your 
mother and sister were probably in the house, 
But I heard no sound, and, as it grew later, 
saw no light in the house, and I knew that 
no one had passed out at the gate, for I can 
see every one who does pass out, at my win- 
dow; and I was sitting there in the moon- 
light. Then I thought that you must have 
left it open by mistake, and thought I would 
close it before I retired. So, about ten o’clock, 
I came down to do so, taking a lamp with me. 
And just asI had closed the door, and turned 
to go back again, I heard a loud ery from the 
direction of the cellar, and hurried toward 
that ghostly region as fast as I could. I was 
thinking that there might be something in 
old Thomas’s fearful stories, after all, when 
to my amazement and alarm I found you 
lying at my feet, when I opened the door of 
the wine-cellar.” 

“Who can tell how long I might have 
been imprisoned there, if it had not been for 
that?” I said, with a shudder. “ Perhaps 
you saved my life, Mr. Marcy.” 

Great was the surprise of my mother and 
sister, when, after rousing the landlord of the 
inn, I walked into their room at midnight, as 
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pale as a ghost, and utterly exhausted. But 
I begged to be asked no questions until morn- 
ing, and they kindly forbore to question me, 
I was really ill, but something happened in 
the morning that fully repaid me for my suf- 
fering. Before I had awakened from my 
feverish sleep Mr. Marcy appeared at the inn, 
and wished to see me. He had been think- 
ing of my strange dream until he was im- 
pelled by curiosity to go into the wine-cellar 
and move the shelf, which I saw myself move 
in the dream. It was no easy matter, he 
said, for it was fastened unnecessarily strong; 
but he accomplished it at last, and proceeded 
to search for the mysterious opening in the 
wall. It seemed solid, and the bricks looked 
as if they were cemented together very firmly; 
but after examining it closely he discovered 
that in one place it looked as if it might have 
been recently mended. The mortar was ofa 
lighter color, and the bricks less mouldy. 
Not without a great effort, and many mis- 
givings, he tore it away, and there, in a little 
recess, on reaching in, he found an iron box 
securely locked. He had not opened it, but 
awaited our permission to do so. Mamma 
grew very pale; Helena sobbed with excite- 
ment, and I—well, I had been through so 
much that 1 hardly knew how I felt; but I 
was just as sure that the box contained the 
missing gold and jewels, as I was when it was 
opened and I saw them in a glittering heap 
before my eyes. I think that Mr. Marcy was, 
too; and he. seemed so glad—as glad almost 
as if they were his own. He was poor, also; 
not as poor as we—a man can take care of 
himself so much better than poor helpless 
women—but he knew what a joy and relief 
it must be to us, who were alone in a strange 
country, our only possession an old crazy, 
haunted house, We wept over the hundreds 
and hundreds of golden coin; and Helena, 
with the jewel-casket in her hands, added 
plentifully to the clusters of diamonds with 
her teardrops. Yesterday we were beg- 
gars, to-day we were rich. In that shining 
heap we saw home, and friends, and free- 
dom. No more toiling up other people’s 
stairs for us now. 

Mr. Townly came to Moorfields that day, 
as he had promised to do, but we did not 
need his assistance then. He, too, seemed 
delighted with our good-fortune, and we and 
our two friends had a merry dinner together, 
He did not think it worth the while to dis- 
pute grandpapa’s will, but was quite willing 
that Mr. Jaffreys should enjoy the possession 
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of Moorfields. But we all love the old house 
now, and my husband, Mr. Marcy, and I 
spend some months there every year. We 
have had it thoroughly repaired, so that there 
is no trace of unwholesome decay about it, 
and every ghost is banished. And we have 
learned for a certainty that there was no 
murder committed in the wine-cellar; only a 
quarrel between the two brothers, by means 
of which one was wounded severely by a 
knife in the hands of the other. But he 
lived, and married his sweetheart, the cause 
of the quarrel, not long afterwards. 
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But I cannot help feeling an aversion to 
the place to this day, though it was there 
that I not only found the hidden gold, but, 
according to Mr. Marcy, I found love there 
too. He is positive that he fell in love with 
me at the moment he found me lying insen- 
sible on the floor. Truly it was a haunted 
place, and sometimes I cannot believe that I 
was dreaming when I saw myself discover 
the mysterious iron box. 


THE PLAINT OF THE GONDOLIER. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 


My oar is dull, Avila; once as the glittering steel 

It cleft the waters proudly—but the day is past. To kneel, 

To tell thee quickly of the hopeless love I bear— 

Could I tell it and still live? No; let me rather wear 

The mask that, though it hides me, though it all my soul conceal, 
May yet, to eyes enraptured, thy gentle face reveal! 

What that this tried gondola moves by a sluggish oar? 

What that the heart she carries bounds lightly nevermore? 

Still the music of thy laughter floats onward to the sea, 

Thine eye as lightly flashes—nor turns to flash on me! 

The Piazza di San Marco hath a tongue that tells me true, 

Hath a tongue that, keen as arrows, pierces Time’s quick pinions through, 
Hath a tongue that never falters. O! life to some is grand, 

But to me it’s lost forever—dim writing in the sand. 


O maiden, fair Avila! there are other eyes than mine 

That kindle at thy coming; there are eyes that look in thine, 

And from along the halls of marble, by the lamp’s unstable glare, 

I catch his princely outlines and the glitter of thy hair! 

He hath thrown his Padan mantle and bonnet now aside, 

Revealing as he passes that face of power and pride— 

Revealing hose and doublet of velvet slashed with silk; 

The poniard in his girdle, the rapier’s costly hilt. 

I must love thee less to take thee from a brighter, better part; 

He hath wealth and power to bring thee; I have nothing but my heart. 


On the deep white steps cling fondly the mosses of the sea 
Along the pale cold marble. So shal! it ever be 

With this soul that clings.unto thee, though frozen and apart, 
With no throb upon its bosom but the sea’s cold restless heart. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHEREIN I CHANGE MY NAME. 


On I went at a dog-trot. It seemed as if 
that whistle never would stop. I almost fan- 
cied it was crying out, of its own accord, to 
wake up Bonney. Perhaps some elderly 
person may say my guilty conscience was the 
cause of this. Nonsense! Nothing in the 
world but nervous excitement, from the ugly 
chance of getting caught. Besides, I didn’t 
feel guilty—I didn’t care. As for Caleb, I 
had borne him no malice; and should have 
pitied him, I think, if he hadn’t roared so 
hideously and got so smutty; as it was, I did 
not—much. Rerhaps, too, some practical 
young reader, who has never run away, may 
be led to ask the awkward question, “ Where 
were you going?” 

Well, sir, you've shown your ignorance of 
juvenile human nature under such circum- 
stances. Your question is wholly premature. 
Any one who has ever run away will know 
that I did not know yet myself. The first 
and prevailing impulse is always a feverish 
desire to get off from the odious locality. 


STEPHENS. 


Where to go is a secondary consideration, an 
after-thought, which either gets itself decided 
on the road, or is entirely governed by chance 
—more frequently the latter; at least, that's 
my experience. As long as my uncle’s house 
was in sight over my shoulder I ran on ata 
venture, But when at length the road 
turned down a hill into the woods I gradu- 
ally settled down into a walk; and the woods 
continuing, reason resumed its sway, and I 
turned off into a clump of low hemlocks, to 
put on my stockings, change my name, and 
effect such other little revolutions as my 
present turn in life seemed to demand. Of 
course, I hadn’t lived thirteen years in New 
York without learning that when the tide of 
a gentleman’s fortunes goes back on him it is 
customary, and often highly advantageous, 
to change his name, as well as his associates. 
During the last month I had often had this 
subject “ before the house;” and, in view of 
sudden emergencies, had worked up several, 
to have handy in case a necessity for a rapid 
metamorphosis should arise. It is now well 
known that gentlemen of experience in such 
matters always, for very good reasons, select 
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for an alias some common and very popular 
name; Jones, Smith, Hawkins, for example. 
But I was still a little romantic—which 
means green, nearly always. If one was 
going to change, why not change for a good 
one, I reasoned; for I had already known the 
advantage of a pretty sounding name. Noth- 
ing less than Frederic Ernest Morton, or 
Eugene Edward Bertrand, for me! 

“This is the last,’ muttered I, glancing 
back over my shoulder as I turned into the 
dense hemlocks, “ positively the last that the 
world will ever see of Guess Gordon. Out of 
these hemlocks, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
will go forth Eugene Edward. Bertrand.” 
And the thick rechristening boughs closed 
around me. “ Ned Bertrand, or Gene Ber- 
trand,” repeated I to myself, pulling on my 
stockings; “ which shall it be?” 

I had about decided to make it Gene, 
when my eye fell on “G. Gordon,” carefully 
tagged upon my stocking, in Gredel’s Anglo- 
German handiwork. I glanced hastily at the 
other; ’twas in the same’ fix! I stripped off 
my jacket—* G. Gordon,” below the collar 
behind. I tore open the waistband of my 
pants—* G. Gordon,” again. With increas- 
ing agitation I pulled up my shirt (don’t be 
scandalized, I was alone), and here it was 
“G. G.” in India ink; and my drawers ditto. 
Fairly frantic, I snatched off my cap, and saw 
“G. G.” stamped in the crown. In short, I 
was “G. G.” from the crown of my head to 
the sole of my foot. I felt very much like a 
newly branded slave; and fairly danced with 
rage and misery. I had wild thoughts of 
stripping, and burning or burying my whole 
kit. But the air. of a cold backward April 
morning soon sobered off that desire. 

My hopes of Eugene Edward Bertrand 
were fading out like a ghost at cock-crowing, 
when I suddenly bethought myself to rip off 
the tags. Getting out my jackknife I fell 
upon my stockings, and then the jacket and 
pants, butchering off the “G. Gordons” re- 
morselessly. It did seem a little like com- 
mitting suicide; but it was no time to be 
splitting hairs on fanciful questions. Gath- 
ering up the tags, and turning up a flat stone, 
I put them under it. There still remained, 
thowever, the “G. G.” on my shirt, drawers 
and cap. I might cut them out, but the 
“holes would look suspicious. A thought 
struck me. Good-by Eugene Edward Ber- 
“trand. I would take a name having the same 
*“G, G” initials; in a hurry, too, for I was 
still alarmingly near Uncle Seth’s. “G. G.” 
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Well, “G.” stood for Grimes, Graves, Gilpin, 
Goldsmith—that would do. Goldsmith for 
the surname. 

Again “G.” stood for George, James—no, 
not for James—Gideon, Giles, Guy—yes, 
just the thing. Have at you, Guy Goldsinith. 

From that hemlock thicket neither Guess 
Gordon nor yet E. E. Bertrand ever went 
forth. But anon, Guy Goldsmith stole out, 
and looking hastily about him kept on down 
the road. 

It was now after sunrise; the rechristening 
operation among the hemlocks had consumed 
considerable time. But I hurried on to make 
it up. After a mile or more of forest the 
country opened again into farm-lands, with 
houses, red, yellow and brown, some hundred 
yards apart, on an average. The people 
were just beginning “spring’s work,” and 
teams were slowly plodding out into the 
fields. The celebrated farmer-boy was evi- 
dently there, but he neither whistled nor 
sung, as I had been led to expect of him. 
Perhaps ’twas too early in the day. Be that 
as it may, I heard nothing out of his head, 
save “ Haw!” occasionally, sometimes “ Gee!” 
instead. “ Not down so in the books,” thought 
I, “ but perhaps he’s got cold.” 

One thing that astonished me was the 
great flocks of crows. They were every- 
where; sitting in trees, standing on fences, 
and promenading in the ploughed fields; and 
always with that eternal “haw, haw.” I 
wondered if it had any connection with the 
farmer-boy’s “ Haw!” Perhaps “ Haw” was 
the password for the day. 

I had not taken any breakfast before start- 
ing, and before ten o’clock began to feel 
somewhat faint and leg-worn. But nerving 
myself with the reflection that ranning away 
didn’t come every day, I went on steadily. 
The Gordon constitution was naturally good, 
and I had all the world before me. Toward 
noon a collection of ill-conditioned houses 
hove in sight, perched on the four corners of 
two roads. One of them bore some resem- 
blance to a small tavern, and thinking I 
couldn’t do better under the circumstances 
than to invest in a dinner, I got out my porte- 
monnaie and took an account of stock. I 
had ninety-three cents in good money, and 
a!so a five dollar bill, not so good, thrown 
out to me by “Gordon,” some months before 
his death, with the remark that it was “a 
bang-up counterfeit.” 

I was right in my guess; the building ahead 
turned out to be a tavern. I walked up to 
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the bar, and registered “Guy Goldsmith, 
Halifax, N. 8.,” and ordered dinner directly. 
I was perfectly at home in a hotel, could 
have taken my degree in all those phases, 
tones, airs, gestures, etc., with which many 
travellers see fit to indicate to the world 
their social position and importance. The 
landlord was one of the surly country-tavern 
sort, but gave in to my metropolitan man- 
ners with a glance at the register. 

“Vile roads these,” said I, gazing con- 
temptuously at my rather muddy boots. 

“Yes; April’s a muddy month with us 
down here,” said he, deprecatingly. 

“Tf should think so. How far to the next 
village ?” 

“Up or down ?” he inquired. 

“Up,” said I, at a venture. 

“O, to S——? Well, ten miles about.” 

“Would five dollars be any inducement 
for you to take me up there after dinner?” 

“Well, really, sir, you see, sir, we don’t 
keep horses here. Sorry. But I'll tell you, 
sir, there’s a man in the dining-room, minis- 
ter, Methodist minister, I believe, going up to 
S——. No doubt he’ll take you along.” 

“Don’t like to trouble strangers,” said I, 
loftily. 

“ He'll be pleased to do it, sir, I know he 
will.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, “have the goodness 
to speak to him about it. You can mention 
my name,” pointing to the book. 

Big talk this; and so the landlord seemed 
to think; but it came as handy as A, B, C, I 

-had heard it so much. I don’t believe there 
was ever aman more grossly imposed upon 
’ than this same red-nosed landlord. 

The dinner was good, at least seemed so to 
me. But I further ingratiated myself with 
the landlord by eating with an air of the 
greatest contempt. Nothing like abuse for 
these surly curs. 

A quiet man, with what some call a spirit- 
ual face, was at the same table, and at the 
conclusion of the meal had the honor to be 
made known to Master Guy Goldsmith of 
Halifax, as the Rev. Mr. Cumnor of S—. I 
greeted him with what I considered suitable 
deference to one of his profession, at the 
same time evineing an air of aristocratic su- 
periority, which I hit upon somehow and 
sustained bravely. There is nothing under 
heaven or among men equal to the impu- 
dence of a spoiled boy. 

Mr. Cumnor cheerfully accepted the posi- 
tion I thrust him into, and we were soon 


speeding along the road to S——, at his 
horse’s best paces. 

FINANCIAL IrEM.—I paid 50 cents for my 
dinner; 50 cents from 93 cents leaves 43 
cents. I shall place my five dollar bill under 
the head of assets. The financial condition 
was then 

Net Cash Capital,. . . . $0.43 

N. B. This is after the plan of Life Insur- 
ance Companies. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEREIN I RENOUNCE MY COUNTRY, YET 
STILL “RESPECT THE CLOTH.” 


*TwaAs a fine fickle April afternoon, now 
smiling, now scowling with shower-gusts. 
We were passing through a wilder scenery 
than that of my morning walk. There were 
shaggy hills and gray crags poking out their 
terrible faces through snarly black spruces; 
and far to the westward the lofty White 
Mountains starting into view in their gar- 
ments of snow. How tall and spectre-like 
they looked, thrusting up their blue-white 
points through the surface of the clouds, and 
girt with that foamy mist-cloud, rising and 
falling forever on the atmospheric surges. 

I fell to inspecting them with an air of 
travelled curiosity. Mr. Cumnor, meanwhile, 
was inspecting me with a curiosity less osten- 
tatious, but far more sincere. It was prob- 
ably his first sight of a scion of the British 
aristocracy; for as such I soon found he had 
estimated me, with the pleasant conceit of a 
good guesser. Several little symptoms showed 
that if I would come back from the moun- 
tains he would like to talk a little, perhaps 
give me some advice relative to my soul; and 
as I couldn’t deny my need of that, I began 
to come down into the wagon, and nodded 
pleasantly to his half-look of interrogation ; 
whereupon he began with: 

“You were never in the States before, I 
suppose ?” 

“No sir, never before,” said I, putting my 
wits to work, for I knew he would want to 
know what brought me now. 

“From Halifax, I think the landlord told 
me.” 

“Yes sir; that is, my family live there at 
present. We came out four years ago from 
Hengland ;” putting on the H for a clincher, 
and gazing homesickly toward the far east. 

Mr. Cumnor began to look interested. 
(Here I beg leave to say that if that large 
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and prosperous class in society, known as 
liars, should ever establish a champion belt, 
I lay claim to it on the strength of this after- 
noon’s performance.) 

“ How do you like America?” he asked. 

“ O, we like it,” patronizingly. “ Of course, 
it’s a new country.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said he; “I suppose it doesn’t 
seem just like England to you.” 

I bowed urbanely. 

“T have read,” continued he, “that Hali- 
fax is a very pleasant city.” 

“You are quite right. Halifax, sir, is a 
beautiful little town (I had recently heard a 
young Englishman describing it to “ Gor- 
don”). Nicest city in America, sir. Society 
there nearly all Hinglish. Splendid girls.” 
Mr. Cumnor stared. “Aint afraid of you 
either. And the way they dress—whew! 
Pretty low in the neck, I tell you. Balls 
every night. We just flirt there, too. Do 
you flirt any here, sir?” 

Mr. Cumnor turned helplessly towards me, 
and looked seven ways for Sunday; but at 
length he said: 

“T hope not!” 

“ Why, is it really wrong to flirt?” I asked, 
innocently, wishing to give him a chance, 
He grabbed at it with— 

“Most certainly!” And went on with an 
earnestness which led me to suspect that he 
had sometime or another been jilted. “It is 
a perfidious trifling with our best affections. 
Of all deception it is the blackest!” 

“What, when both parties know it is all in 
fun 

“Young persons don’t flirt so,” said he, 
solemnly. 

“Why!” exclaimed I; “up at Halifax the 
gentleman and lady agree to flirt before they 
begin, and then go at it all in sport.” 


Mr. Cumnor looked scandalized. 

“ That’s the way my mother does,” contin- 
ued I, thinking of “Ingalls.” “She’s been at 
it just like that ever since I can remember.” 

Mr. C—— drew back a little, as if he feared 
my mother might get at him through me, 
and said that such a course denoted great 
moral depravity. Thinking it not worth 
while to dispute that, I turned down another 
low bow, and again wandered off to the 
mountains. 

“You're young to be travelling alone—un- 
attended, I mean,” said he, at length. 

“Young!” exclaimed I, rushing back from 
the mountains, “Perhaps you didn’t take 
me to be thirteen ?” 


“We should call that young here.” 

I saw he was coming to the point, and de- 
termined to be ahead of him. 

“Nothing but business,” said I, “the most 
unfortunate business, would have called me 
into this section at this season.” 

He waited for me to go on. 

“ Last fall I had the misfortune to lose my 
father, “ continued I, catching a momentary 
glimpse of truth. “Some years previous to 
his death my only sister had mortally offend- 
ed him by marrying a Yank—I beg your par- 
don—an American, sir. She is at present 
residing in the town of F——, which lies 
somewhere ahead of us, I believe (I had 
heard F spoken of accidentally at the 
tavern). “Can you tell me how far, sir?” 

“About twenty miles, I think.” 

“Thank you. Well, as I was about to say, 
in consequence of this foolish act on the part 
of my sister my father had disowned her. 
But since his death my mother’s heart has 
yearned for her lost daughter, and I am 
now—” 

“TI see, I see it all,” interrupted Mr. Cum- 
nor. “ You are the bearer of your mother’s 
forgiveness. O, the depths of a mother’s 
love! “But,” said he, suddenly, recollecting 
my scandalous account of her, and checking 
his sympathy, “Iam sorry to hear that she 
is still wedded to the pleasures of the world; 
and that she still continues to encourage the 
unmeaning and faithless advances of the op- 
posite sex.” 

So was 1; for it nearly broke the back of 
my fine story. I hastily planned a modifica- 
tion, but Mr. Cumnor got over it without 
my help, saying “the maternal instinct was 
strange even in the unregenerate heart—yes, 
even in the tigress!” 


Just then a turn in the road took us round 


in sight of a small village. 

“That’s S——,” said my companion. “I 
live a little this side of the place. Were you 
going on to F—— to-night?” 

As it was not later than two o’clock, I said 


I was, and inquired whether I could get a 
horse and carriage in the village. Mr. Cum- 


nor directed me to a livery stable, and a mo- 
ment later we drew up at the gate of his 
little white starved-looking parsonage. 

“ How much for my ride, sir?” I inquired. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing. I’m glad to have 
helped you on in your filial undertaking.” 

“Allow me, then,” said I, carelessly pulling 
out “ Gordon’s” five dollar bill, “ to make you 
a trifling present.” 
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Guess. 


Mr. Cumnor hesitated, gratefully. 

«It’s a mere trifle, I know,” said I. 

“ O, it’s a large sum!” said he, eyeing it. 

“A mere trifle,” said I. “But do me the 
honor to accept it. I’m not a church mem- 
ber myself, but I always respect the cloth.” 
I had heard “ Gordon ” use that expression. 

The reverend gentleman accepted it with 
many thanks, and then bade me an affection- 
ate good-by. I went a few steps, then turned 
back. 

“One moment, Mr. Cumnor.” 

“ Certainly, sir, most certainly.” 

“Does the road to F—— bear a good char- 
acter? I mean, is it free from robbers and 
highwaymen ?” 

“ Much of the way is through forest, but I 
think you will find it perfectly safe,” he 
replied. 

“I’m glad to hear it. Why I ask,” I con- 
tinued, in a low tone, “I’ve quite a large 
sum of money about me. Shouldn’t care to 
get my pockets turned just now.” 

And with this final and most ridiculous lie 
I made off. As if the counterfeit bill, and 
the worse than counterfeit boy, were not 
enough, I had gone deliberately back, to cap 
the climax of falsehood, by telling a man who 
had just done me a genuine good turn the 
worst lie I could think of; for what mortal 
purpose, I am still at a loss to conceive, un- 
less it was curiosity to see how much he 
would swallow, or how big a lie I could 


invent. It took me some little time to get 
down off my mendacious stilts enough to 
really know myself again. I take it that the 
curse of lying is that the liar gradually con- 
founds himself. 


It is needless to say that I gidn’t go to the 


livery stable. But seeing another tavern, I 
walked in, and again registered “ Guy Gold- 
smith, Halifax;” rather an impolitic thing, 
as it turned out. After resting a few min- 
utes, I kept on through the village. At a 
corner on the outskirts of the place, a guide- 


board said “ F-—— 15 miles,” pointing off into 
the woods. As well to F——, or at least 
towards it, as anywhere; soI struck off again, 
and was soon in a heavy forest, with huge 
trees on each side of the road, which consist- 


ed merely of three narrow paths in the thick 
grassy sward, one for the horse and two for 
the wheels. There must have been but very 
little passing on it, for from three in the 
afternoon till dusk, I saw not the slightest 
sign of human existence. 

Squirrels chirred, crows hawed, and bird 
voices and animal voices, till then unknown 
to me, carolled and cried. It was so odd, so 
altogether new to me, that I began to feel 
strangely; but, thinking the wilderness would 
soon open into cleared land again, I kept on. 
The sun set, and it rapidly grew dark. 
Strange cries—owls perhaps—began to sound 
in the sombre depths about me. A feeling 
of utter loneliness, if not of fear, stole over 
me. But I rallied my ebbing courage, and 
was debating the practicability of roosting in 
a tree, when I fancied it looked a little lighter 
ahead, and hurrying on came out to a small 
opening on one side of the road, and thought 
I saw a light glimmering among the trees on 
the other. Thinking that a light naturally 


implied a house, or at least a camp, I left the 
road and started in toward it, and was begin- 
ning to make out the dark outline of what I 
took to be a building, when I suddenly saw 


a great black creature sitting up by a tree, 
not twenty feet ahead of me. My first thought 
was that it wasn’t a dog, ’twas too big; be- 
sides a dog would bark. It might be—O, it 
was—a bear! I felt my cap rise up. I had 
heard of bears. Gredel was forever telling 
me of the Bear Tragedy of Scripture. How 
forty or fifty young Hebrews had got torn up 
for calling Elijah an “old bald-head.” It 
flashed into my mind, and I found myself 
running a most confounding parallel between 


Elijah, the young Hebrews and the Bible. 


bears, and Mr. Cumnor, myself and the bear 
before me. To be sure, I hadn’t called Mr. 
C—— an old bald-head exactly; but I wasn’t 
sure it wouldn’t be easier for me if I had. 
All this in a moment of time; and still hop- 


ing to defeat fate, I sprang backward, at 


which the creature bounded towards me 
with a savage growl. I jumped away side- 
wise, blundered over a black stump, heard a 
horrible din and clanking as of chains behind 
me, and fell sprawling in a brush-heap, 
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MAID BRINDLE’S DEBT. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


AnyBopy would have said that Christie’s 
daisy was a beauty. All whose opinion was 
worth most to the little girl had consented to 
that fact, after having examined it by the 
garden wall. It had not blossomed much the 
first year, having had as much as it could do 
to get its roots settled in the new soil and 
spread out for a worthy future. But this 
second season it sprang up deep green. and 
thrifty; it sent up numbers of stalks; the 
stalks budded and the buds blos— No, 
not quite—dear, dear! 

The plant was given Christie by an Eng- 
lish lady who lived a short time in the neigh- 
borhood, and becoming homesick went back 
over the great water; but the plant was evi- 
dently satisfied with America—that daisy 
which made its little new mistress feel as if 
she owned half Great Britain. 

Its stems were laden with buds, as I said, 
like bees swarming; and two or three began 
to unclose. I think that perhaps they might 
have opened wide, but being modest, and 
Christie bringing so many people to look at 
them, they hesitated a little. However, at 
sunset, when the child came alone, they 
promised sacredly to receive her next morn- 
ing with one magnificent bouquet. 

They meant it, and they would have kept 
their word but for Maid Brindle. Maid Brin- 
dle was a heifer owned by Christie’s father, 
and liked by him half as much, we will say, 
as the child liked her posies. She was a 
sweet-tempered young cow—Maid Brindle; 
had never kicked over the milk-pail, which 
every night and morning she filled to the 
very brim with the creamiest fluid ever seen ; 
never was known to stray a rod, and wasn’t 
supposed to be capable of breaking down a 
fence of spiders’-webs. 

Till that night. She couldn’t have been 
herself; some impious spirit must have taken 
possession of her for the hour, or she never 
would have been guilty of that raid on the 
garden. A dark deed, befitting the time. I 
choke with grief while I record it against her. 
Whether she found a weak spot in the fence, 
or took the leap of an antelope, I never have 
had the heart to inquire; but in some way 


she entered that forbidden precinct, and 


walked straight across it—as shown by her 
tracks—only snipping a few turnip-tops by 
the way, to Christie’s daisy. 

Now cattle do not commonly eat daisies— 
you know that. You have seen them often 
enough blooming untouched by the roadside, 
or in the pasture with all the grass beside 
them gnawed close. A toad on a journey 
across the hardest grazed field would be sure 
of finding an inn, a shady resting-place, be- 
neath a daisy clump. That, again, is why I 
say Maid Brindle must have been disordered 
in her mind. 

For she ate Christie’s daisy up, branch and 
leaf, then lay down on the spot—as if brood- 
ing over it could do any good—and slept 
soundly till Aurora came forth from the 
chambers of the east, and Josiah ditto from 
the kitchen with the milk-pail. 

Let us draw a curtain over what followed. 
Yet through the curtain we shall hear poor 
Christie sobbing and crying, crying and sob- 
bing, enough to melt our eyes to tears. Her 
mother pitied but could not help her; her 
father took a more practical view of the mat- 
ter, and passing his cup for more coffee—poor 
Christie sat through breakfast without tast- 
ing a morsel—he said, with emphasis: 

“Maid Brindle shall pay damage, little 
daughter, as true as you’ve a heart, and she 
has horns. Come now, stop crying, and tell 
me what you valued your daisy at; how much 
should you have asked for it if somebody had 
wanted to buy ?” 

“Why, papa, I should have told them in 
the first place I didn’t want to sell, and—and 
I should have asked—should have asked as 
much as two dollars,” said Christie, to whom 
that was a large sum of money. 

“Very well,” said her father, “she shall 
pay you. Mother, tell Hannah to skim Maid 
Brindle’s milk by itself, beginning with this 
morning, and so on, until six pounds of but- 
ter are made from the cream. That will sell 
for two shillings a pound, and the two dollars 
are to be given Christie for her own.” 

This fiat of justice had the effect to divert 
the child somewhat from her great sorrow, so 
that after breakfast she nibbled a cracker— 
though then and for days afterwards she re- 
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fused to touch milk—and went to school and 
learned her lessons well. It was quite com- 
forting to tell the tale to her schoolmates and 
receive their sympathetic “ too bads.” 

On Wednesday, which was half holiday, as 
the little scholar came running in at the gate 
with her slate and books, Hannah said to her 
from the kitchen door, and I must add, with 
an untimely smile: 

“Your butter’s ®all ready, miss. There's 
six pound lumps, as yaller as buttercups and 
shiny, hard as ice, each stamped with a 
crowin’ cock on top. And I heern your fa- 
ther say to Si to put the horse in the wagon 
after dinner, and take the butter’n you down 
to the store and get you the money on it. 
But you'll have to come back afoot, or least- 
ways, I sh’d s’pose you'd ruther, for Si’s to go 
round by Beach’s Corner and fetch home 
some pigs. Ha, ha—two dollars—how rich 
you'll be!” 

Hannah had given the programme cor- 
rectly; and duly Christie found herself riding 
beside Josiah, watching the weighing of her 
butter at the store, and on the way home 
alone and on foot, with a two-dollar green- 
back wrapped in a bit of paper and clenched 
tightly in her right hand. 

Time had partially healed her daisy wound ; 
the afternoon was balmy bright; the birds 
sang as if they had never known a grief; the 
cash in hand seemed a better equivalent for 
her flowers than she could have imagined it 
ever would, and Christie was—yes, happy. 

Half way home she chose to leave the dusty 
road for a path across her father’s field and 
through a thin grove of pines and oaks. 
When in the middle of the grove, walking 
slowly, thinking what to do with her money, 
some one near by spoke her name. 

“ Christie! Christie! Christie!” 

Three times; there might be something 
ominous in that. The child was too startled 
to answer promptly, but after the third call 
she said, timidly, looking all around and see- 
ing no soul: 

“ Here I am.” 

Then all was silent a while. The voice 
was not Hannah’s, nor her mother’s, nor any 
one’s that she knew. It seemed to be a 
stranger’s and cross-grained besides, as if its 
owner had some sort of grudge against her. 
Well, how odd. 

“So you've seen fit to make much ado 
about nothing,” said the voice again, quoting 
Shakspeare, “ and have got your two dollars, 
and set all the family against me. A three- 
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year-old heifer must be very correct in her 
behaviour; a girl three times three years old 
can be as silly as she pleases. I wonder that 
money don’t burn your fingers off.” 

At this moment, when Christie’s surprise 
was the greatest, there was a slight move- 
ment beyond a thicket twenty yards distant, 
and Maid Brindle turned her face full on hers. 
The child had been on the point of running 
away with all speed, but while none the less 
doubting and amazed, there was on the heifer’s 
face, framed in evergreens, with a twig of 
immortal oak tipping her comely horns, a 
mild sorrow, an appeal for forgiveness and 
pity, which in spite of everything touched a 
tender place in Christie’s heart, and held her 
just there, waiting for whatever should hap- 
pen next. 

The cow opened her mouth with a low 
moo, and continued—for there could be no 
doubt, wonderful as it was, that the face and 
voice belonged equally to the quadruped: 

“This is the first time we have met since 
that unfortunate affair. Before that you used 
to come and talk with me every day. It 
seems we are to be sworn enemies forever.” 
Her tone was much softened now. 

“T did not think of seeing you here,” was 
the indirect and confused reply. “I under- 
stood you were in the hill pasture.” 

“So I am, or was,” the heifer rejoined, 
keeping her eye fixed on Christie, “ until I 
came out to meet you. I want to ask if you 
think it right to have brought a poor brute 
into disrespect as you have me. You will 
get me sold to the butcher next. And all 
for an accident. I didn’t even know I was 
in the garden, much less that I was doing 
mischief to your daisy. A fly bit my ear so 
I couldn’t rest, and I rose up and walked, 
and fed a trifle on whatever came to hand in 
the darkness.” 

The heifer looked as though she would 
burst into tears in another minute, and 
Christie felt as though she must throw her 
arms about the creature’s neck and cry with 
her. 

“That money,” resumed Maid Brindle, “ is 
likely to work you more mischief than you 
have done me—the money you are so proud 
of. It is an unjust gain, and unless purified 
you had better by half never see it again. I 
have still an affection for you, notwithstand- 
ing your harsh treatment, and will tell you 
the truth. Put your greenback under the 
roots of the oak by which you are standing, 
leave it there all night ; then to-morrow morn- 
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ing you can take it away, and all is right. 
The wood nymphs will have banished the 
evil it contains, and given it their benediction. 
In the days of your youth, listen, O listen to 
wisdom that speaks to you through me— 
Maid Brindle!” 

Christie was much overcome. She felt as 
weak as the brakes that were leaning on her 
shoes. Her money seemed as nothing to her 
now. She concluded that what Maid Brin- 
dle said was certainly true, or else such con- 
sequences would never have been. So, quietly 
and awestruck, she stooped down and hid 
the national bond, and hurried from the 
spot. 

“Moo,” said Maid Brindle, taking some 
rapid steps after her, then stopping short, 
with this distinctly uttered caution—* Don’t 
speak of this at home; see that you tell no 
one where you left the money, or—” 

The final of the sentence was unheard; it 
sounded like a threat, but if so, there was no 
eccasion. Christie was far from being dis- 
posed to let any one know of her incredible 
experience in the grove. 

When asked by Hannah to let her see the 
money she simply declined, and hastened to 
the parlor. There, on her mother inquiring 
where her money was, she only replied, 
“Somewhere,” and hastened out to the 
garden. 

By-and-by she came under the window and 
wanted leave to go to walk. Her mother 
said yes, but it was most tea-time. Christie 
didn’t care for any supper. Then calling the 
little dog Cash—very appropriately named he 
seemed now—she took the path to the grove. 

She had been for the last hour or twoa 
hard thinker, and though undetermined what 
to do further, Christie had decided to see the 
color of that money again. 

The sun had sunk to the hill-top; the 
grove was duskier than when she. had passed 
through it, but talking to Cash to keep her 
courage up, she approached the hiding-place 
and searched tremblingly for the note. It 
was missing! She looked toward the thicket, 
and even went near enough to see where the 
heifer had trampled the undergrowth, but no 
Maid Brindle was visible now. 

To have seen the crystal drops hanging on 
the ferns by the foot of the oak one might 
have supposed that the dew was falling so 
early and so abundantly; I am afraid, how- 
ewer, they were human tears, not angels’. 
Cinristie dreaded lest her red eyelids should 
reveal everything. Still she did not quite 


give up the hope that her money might be in 
its place again next morning, after the wood- 
nymphs should have carried it through the 
purifying process. 

With this forlorn expectation she found 
herself at home again, calling Cash through 
the garden gate. 

“Mercy me! what a while that boy is gone 
after the cows,” from Hannah, who had the 
burden of milking on h® pair of hands in 
Josiah’s absence. 

“Maid Brindle wont be found with the 
others,” thought the little girl. “There’s no 
telling where she will be found.” 

But glancing down the road she saw her 
coming that minute, leading the line of cows. 
Christie ran into the house breathless, not 
hating her now, but fearing. 

Not five minutes afterwards she heard a 
powerful rattling of wheels, and saw through 
the window the hired man driving up at full 
tilt, standing in the wagon and beckoning to 
Christie’s father, who was in the yard. 

“ Squire!” he hallooed, “ squire !’’ 

“What does the fellow mean by driving 
so?” muttered the squire, going towards the 
gate. “ Those pigs will be mashed to a jelly.” 

“They want you to come right down to 
the store, squire,” panted Josiah, seeing the 
horse out of wind, and believing it to be him- 
self who had run all the way home. “They 
have got Constable Harris and had him 
*rested.” 

“ Had who arrested, Josiah ?” 

“That Luke Bangs, and he’s confessed to 
stealin’ Christie’s two dollars—told all about 
it.” 

“What? What’s this about Christie’s 
money ?” inquired her father, addressing the 
family, who by this time were collecting 
about him. “I’ve heard nothing of money 
lost.” 

Neither had any one save Christie herself, 
who was shrinking in the background. 

The story was this: A great, rough, lazy, 
lounging, suspicious boy, the property of a 
widow lately come to the neighborhood, was 
in the store, skulking under the counter, 
when the butter was sold, and heard Josiah, 
who set his life by Christie, as the saying is, 
tell the merchant all about this being Maid 
Brindle’s payment for the daisy she had 
eaten. 

Learning, too, that the little girl was going 
home alone through the grove, what does the 
naughty boy do but sly out and away as fast 
as his ungainly legs would carry him, to the 
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squire’s hill-pasture! He let Maid Brindle 
into the grove, climbed a tree, and awaited 
Christie’s coming. When I add that Luke 
was a ventriloquist, the story is all told. 

He went straight back to the store and 
wanted to buy some candy, a pipe and to- 
bacco, offering the two dollar bill to pay for 
them. The merchant, besides knowing Luke 
had no money by fair means, recognized the 
crispy new greenbdck just paid to Christie, 
and compelled the boy to tell how he came 
by it. 

At this point Josiah entered, having been 
disappointed about the pigs and come back 
this way for the purpose of taking home a 
barrel of sugar which was wanted. 

It might have gone harder with the ac- 
complished young robber; but lhe was dread- 
fully penitent—at least so long as the house 
of correction stared him in the face—and 
moreover was going away to sea in his uncle’s 
ship in a few days; and more for his mother’s 
sake than his own, he was let off. 


All that I have been telling you happened 
last year. If I should attempt to describe to 
you now how large and handsome Christie’s 
daisy is this season, I should fail for want of 
words; so I will leave it to your imagination. 
But I beg you will believe that Maid Brindle 
has never done a apeck of mischief since that 
night, and that she and Christie are very 
excellent friends. The latter will have it that 
the clever brute felt sorry that day they met 
in the grove, and tried to ask her forgiveness 
for what she had done. 

Hannah inclines to laugh at Christie occa- 
sionally about the wood-nymphs; but the 
squire takes his daughter’s part, by declaring 
his belief that the money did go through 
some kind of improving process, since it 
succeeded in buying of him what no ten 
dollars besides could have bought—namely, 
Maid Brindle’s little calf, that looks almost 
precisely like its mother. So Christie will 
have a cow of her own one of these days. 


A WHITE-FACED BEAR, 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


Ir was a warm July evening. We were 
lying on the grass under the great Balm-o’- 
Gilead tree, Will and I, watching the bats as 
they flitted about. Grandfather had brought 
out his chair, and was enjoying it with us. 
Old Hughy Watson the hunter had come 
back the day before from one of his trips up 
about the Lakes. Tom had been down to 
hear some of his stories and had just got 
back. 

“Well, Tom,” said grandfather, “ what’s 
the good word with old Hughy ?” 

“QO, he had lots to tell,” said Tom. “He 
says he saw a white-faced bear.” 

“A white-faced bear!” exclaimed Will. “I 
have heard of white bears, but I never heard 
of a white-faced black bear before. 1 guess 
the old fellow was a little scared or a little 
sprung when he saw his white-faced bear.” 

“Tknow,” said grandfather, laughing, “ that 
there is no such thing down in the books, as 
they say. And I well remember the time I 
got laughed at for seeing one, when I was a 
boy.” 

“You never told us of that, grandfather,” 
said Tom. 


“Haven’t I? Well,I will then. "Twas 
the first year we were up here. The country 
was all new then, My father, that’s your 
great grandfather, came in the fall before and 
bought this place of one John Clives, who 
had made a clearing here two years before. 
Old John had got up a frame house—twenty 
by thirty—a very comfortable one in those 
days. You can see where the old cellar used 
to be out there. The Watson farm wasn’t 
cleared up then. The only neighbor within 
three miles was Jefferson Edwards, who had 
begun over there where the Edwardses live 
now. There were about twenty acres in our 
clearing, all covered with stumps and stubs— 
they’ve rotted away since. Father felled ten 
acres more in the fallafter he bought. It was 
along there under the mountain, what we 
now call the south field. And when we came 
in the spring that was about our first work, 
cutting and piling that, to get it ready to 
burn. My brother William, the one you was 
named after Will, and my brother Ezekiel 
were both older than I. We used to take 
our stints, to cut and pile so much each day. 
It was very hot and dry that spring, and 
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when we burned it off the fire got into the 
woods and raged for a week. But wood was 
of little account then. After burning it we 
planted it to corn.” 
“ Did you plant it all to corn?” asked Will. 
“Yes, but we didn’t have to prepare the 
ground as they donow. It was rich enough of 
itself to bear anything then. We didn’t plough 
it; just went along, dropped the corn and 
scraped a handful of dirt over it, that was 
enough. There were no weeds either. All 
the care it needed was to go about with a 
bush-hook and cut up the sprouts about the 
stumps. I say all the care—I mean by that 
all the hoeing, for it did need a good deal of 
care in one sense. It seemed as if every sort 
of bird and beast had a claim on it. In the 
spring the crows and squirrels dug up the 
seed almost as fast as we could plant it. We 
had to put some of it in the third time. But 
it came on after a while, and grew wonder- 
fully. I’ve never seen such corn since. As 
soon as it was in the ‘ milk’ another struggle 
began for the corn. A perfect army of squir- 
rels came into it. It did no good to shoot 
them; there were toomany for that. Father 
used to keep Zeke and me down there, walking 
back and forth along the log fence with an old 
bell and a tin pan, drumming and ringing to 
keep them out. The fence was alive with 
‘chipmunks’ and red squirrels, ranning with 
their mouths full of corn. The gray squir- 
rels carried a whole ear at once, but they 
were shy and not as plenty. Then there was 
another larger squirrel, nearly as large as a 
cat. They had beautiful bushy tails, black as 
jet. Blue jays and flocks of blackbirds were 
continually lighting down. It didn’t take 
them long to swallow a bushel. These were 
the enemies by day; but the night turned 
out a worse tribe. A parcel of raccoons 
from the great ledge up there, used to come 
down every night to feast upon the soft corn. 
We could always tell them by their curious 
track. It looked just like a little child’s bare 
foot. We caught several in traps, cunning- 
visaged fellows. They are of a gray color, 
and nearly as large as a fox. ‘ 
“It was now about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and the corn had got nearly ripe enough 
to cut up, when, one morning as we went 
into the field to begin our music, we came 
upon a large track, and saw all around where 
the corn had been crushed down and eaten. 
In some spots it was all flat for rods. We 
had thought the coons bad enough; but what 
they had done was nothing compared to the 
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wholesale work of the past night. These 
tracks were as long as those made by a large 
shoe, and much broader. They were trodden 
deeply too, and had the print of large toes. 

“* The bears have been in,’ said Zeke; ‘ but 
I never knew they made such tracks as those. 
What a tremendous fellow this must have 
been!’ 

“There were smaller ones of the same 
sort in other parts of the field. Three bears 
of different size had been there during the 
night. One, rather small, had gone along 
breaking down the stalks and eating the ears. 
Another, larger, had sat between the rows 
and pulled the corn to him on both sides. 
But the third, the one that made the big 
track, had walked along like a horse, biting 
out an ear here and there at a mouthful, 
leaving the husks stripped down. It looked 
as if he had ‘been getting roasting ears, 
Zeke said. On hearing our story at noon, 
father went down. Edwards happened to be 
over, and went down with us. They both 
stared at the sight of the big track. 

“*That was an old racer,’ said Edwards; 
‘one of the tall long-legged sort.’ 

“ The others, they said, were small bears; 
such as they used to call ‘ hogbacks.’ 

“You'd better watch to-night, said Ed- 
wards. ‘Perhaps you'll get a shot at some 
of them. Though I declare,’ said he, exam- 
ining the track,‘ I shouldn’t care about facing 
that one. You’d find him as tall as a colt, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if he would weigh 
six or seven hundred pounds. They'll out- 
run a horse. Powerful animal. I saw one 
once.’ 

“But we didn’t watch that night. We 
were all pretty tired, and father said we 
would wait one night and see. And the next 
morning we did see—worse damage than the 
night before. 

“*Something must be done, boys,’ said 
father. ‘Never saw such work.’ 

“The corn was broken down in every 
direction. 

“We'll watch to-night, Jed. You and 
Zeke wash out the guns. See that the flints 
are in right. And you run some bullets, 
William.’ 

“We had three guns. One was an old 
United States piece, with large gripes along 
the barrel. The second was what they called 
a French gun—one of those taken from the 
French when the New England folks took 
Louisburg. The third was mine, a little shot- 
gun, good for squirrels a rod or two off, 
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A White-Faced Bear. 


“Soon after dark we went down to the 
field. We didn’t expect the bears before ten 
or eleven o’clock, but we meant to be before 
them. The field was narrow and very long 
—nearly half a mile. The bears had been in 
at both ends. So father was to take his place 
at the further end with the old United States 
piece; Will the upper end with his French 
gun, while I was to go midway, in the safest 
place, they said. There was no gun for Zeke, 
so he armed himself with the pitchfork and 
stood by Will. In this way we were over 
fifty rods apart. 

“* Here, Jed,’ said father, as we came near 
the middle of the piece, ‘ here’s a good place 
for you. Sit down here behind this clump of 
basswood sprouts; I don’t much think they'll 
come in here, but sit still and watch. Don’t 
fire unless you see a bear.’ 

“Then he went on, leaving me to watch 
and listen. An hour passed—a pretty long 
one. All was stillas the grave. But I hada 
nice snug place among the green basswood. 
The leaves were thick and large as dinner- 
plates. I was expecting every minute to 


hear the guns of father or Will. All at once 
I heard something behind me in the corn; 
but it was father coming along to see if we 


were all right, and pretty soon he went back 
to his place. 

“Another hour went by. The moon had 
now risen, but it was a little hazy and the 
light was rather dim. Several owls were 
hooting off in the woods, and now and then 
I could hear the long, long shriek of a ‘ luci- 
vee,’ wandering about in search of bis sup- 
per. I began to get rather lonesome. Sud- 
denly there was a crack in the brush below 
me in the woods, as if a large stick had 
broken. I crouched, listening intently, and 
presently heard a loud woosh!—~a sort of 
snort, as you’ve heard a horse after running in 
a froiic; and soon the brush cracked again, 
nearer this time. I knew some heavy animal 
was coming. I was scared enough, but they 
had laughed at me so much I resolved not to 
run until Lhada chance to fire. The cracking 
had stopped, and the same snorting noise 
was repeated, as if the bear had smelled me. 
I peered through the sprouts, with my gun 
cocked ready to fire. There stood a huge 
creature, not a rod off, with its head up, snuf- 
fing and looking into the bush. 

“ But could that be a bear? His face was 
as white as your white-faced calf, though the 
rest of his body looked black enough. He 
took a step towards me; I pulled the trigger 
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and ran for dear life. 1 searcely knew 
whether my gun had gone off or not, but I 
fancied I heard another snort behind me. I 
ran headlong through the corn toward the 
house. 

“*Ts that you, Jed?’ cried a voice in front 
of me. 

“Tt was Will and Zeke coming down at the 
sound of my gun. I stopped and gasped out 
my story. They didn’t care to hurry down 
there; so we all stood waiting for some sign 
from the bear. Just then we heard father 
shout from the place where I had been, and 
then we went down. 

“*Who fired?’ asked he. 
Jed?” 

“* Yes, Jed fired and run,’ said Will. “He 
was making a bee-line for the house when 
we stopped him,’ 

“*T guess he didn’t run any too soon,’ said 
father. ‘Look at those sprouts. See how 
they are broken down !” 

“Sure enough, the clump in which I had 
been hidden was crushed flat, and the next 
day we saw large tracks about it, and there 
was a drop of blood on one of the leaves. So 
I could boast of hitting him. But where did 
he go so quick? Nobody had seen him but 
me; and my story of his white face found no 
favor with anybody. Father and the boys 
wouldn’t believe a word of it; and Edwards 
laughed as if he would split when they told 
him. 

“Tell us anything but that, Jed,’ said he, 
‘and we'll believe it, for you’re a plucky little 
fellow to face him at all with such a gun as 
that.’ 

“The next night father shot one of the 
hogbacks in the corn. The wicked little face 
of that one was black enough, and after that 
my white-faced bear became a worse joke 
than ever. So I said no more about it, 
though I was very far from believing that 
it was ‘all moonshine,’ as they told me. 

“ We got in our corn not long after that. 
There was a fine crop, though nearly every- 
thing had had a share in it. 

“Well, winter passed, and the next spring 
we began to lose sheep. Hay had come out 
short, and we had turned the sheep out 
early. We used to find their pelts nicely 
rolled up out in the woods, and sawthe same 
large tracks about that we had seen in the 
cornfield. Edwards was in the same fix, too. 

“It’s bear’s work,’ said he. ‘Some old 
fellow has come out of his winter den with a 
good appetite for mutton, He’ll have all of 
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our sheep if we don’t look out. I'll watch 
to-morrow, if you’ll do the same next day.’ 

“We gladly agreed to that, and so the mat- 
ter stood. Well, just at dusk the next night 
Mrs. Edwards saw a bear come among their 
flock which was feeding near the edge of the 
woods. He took a sheep and was off in a 
moment. She called Edwards who was in 
the barn. He caught up his gun, and they 
both ran after the bear into the forest, hop- 
ing to make him drop the sheep. It was 
quite dark in the woods, and as they ran on 
they suddenly saw the bear coming back to 
meet them. He had dropped the sheep, but 
not in the way they had expected. Edwards 
fired at him, but somehow in his hurry or 
fright, he missed him; he was always a ner- 
vous man. On came the bear, and they were 
now glad to run from him as fast as they had 
run after him. He chased them clean into 
their house In thescrimmage Edwards had 
lost the flint out of his old gun, and couldn’t 
use that. I suppose the bear did actually 
keep them in the rest of the night. 

“<°Twas a tremendous fellow,’ said Ed- 
wards, the next morning, when he told us; 
‘and Jed,’ said he, turning to me, as he went 
out, ‘I shall have to own that he had a white 
face, or something very much like it.’ 

“The next day we lost another sheep, and 
it was then decided to give up work and 
hunt the bear down. 

“*Tt’s the only thing we can do now,’ said 
Edwards. ‘ We’ve got to kill him, or he will 
us.’ 

“So the next day we started after him, five 
of us, with the two dogs. We soon found 
where he had eaten the sheep. There was 
the pelt lying just where he had taken it off; 
and towards nightfall we came up with him. 
He had turned upon the dogs, and sat facing 
them, as if he were very much surprised at 
their sauciness, for there was a look of great 
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contempt on his broad white face—white 
enough now, as we all could see. He drew 
himself up, bear fashion, when he saw us, 
and stood his ground. We all cocked our 
guns. 

“* You fire first, Edwards, said father, ‘ and 
we will stand ready in case you don’t kill 
him,’ 

“ Edwards fired. The ball struck the old 
fellow in the shoulder, whirling him half 
round. But in an instant he recovered him- 
self and came at us. Will and I blazed away 
with our buckshot; but he would certainly 
have hugged some of us if father had not 
made a saving shot just in nick of time. He 
kept his fire till the bear was within ten feet, 
then gave him a ball from the old United 
States piece, straight through the breast. That 
dropped him. 

“ He was, as Edwards had said, a ‘ regular 
racer” Though not very fat, he dressed off 
five hundred and thirty pounds. His legs 
seemed twice the length of the ‘hogbacks’ 
which we killed the fall before. But the 
most peculiar thing about him was his white 
face. It was as white as milk, and his muz- 
zle had that clear pink color you often see in 
white-faced cattle. I always thought it was 
the one I saw in the cornfield. There were 
several little scars that looked like shot-marks 
on his nose. His being fired at so much, and 
missed or only slightly wounded, accounted 
for his boldness, and the fierceness with 
which he turned upon us. The fact that 
I did really see a white-faced bear was thus 
proved.” 

“But are there really two different species 
of the common black bear?” asked Tom. 

“T don’t know enough of zoology to answer 
that correctly, perhaps,” said grandfather; 
“but I do know there was a great difference 
between what we called a hogback, and a 
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racer.” 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


EpitoR BALLOv’s Montuiy:—Dear Sir, 
—I enclose you a copy verbatim, copied by 
my daughter from the head and foot stones of 
a former slave and Christian woman buried 
in the graveyard of Marietta, Georgia. The 
stones are coarse marble, evidently bought 
cheap, and the cutting by a negro workman. 
It is a curiosity in its way.—R. 

SACRED To The Memory of Mrs, Patience. 
A.C, Jackson. Frazier. Born April the 1 1820. 
who departed this. Life. october. the. 1. 1856. 
aged. 36. years And 6 months. Blessed of. 
those that die in the Lord. shall. rest. from, 
their. Labour. she is not dead. but. slepeth. in. 
the. arm. of. Jesus. to. Liv. With God forever. 
at. the. Last. she. told. the. bretheren. not. to. 
this sappoint. her, but. meet. her. in heaven 
Way We shall. part. no. more. but. to. prase. 
God. she. is. not. Lost. but. but gon. on. be- 
fore. Way. sabath. shall. never. end. way. 
Congregation shall. never brake. up. way 
Milk. and. honey. flow. the Land way. peace. 
and plasure. never die. she. fought the. fight. 
the victory. won and. entered into rest. her. 
Lovely Face. and. happy spirit. her. inTeLi- 
gent. Mind. and affectionate disposition. her 
obLiging. temper And. consistent Character. 
her patient. suffering and. dying. testimony. 
that. Jesus. Was precious are AIL Treasured. 
in the faithful. hearts of. tender. relatives. 
P.A.J.F. Fare Well My dear Wife UntilL. 
we. meet. Again. 


ArrtitupEs DuRING SLEEP.—It is amusing 
to think of the many fantastic attitudes that 
so often take place in bed. If we could add 
anything to the numberless things that have 
been said about sleep by the poets, it would 
be upon this point. Sleep never shows him- 
self a greater leveller. A man in his waking 
moments may look as proud and self-possessed 
as he pleases. He may walk proudly, he 
may sit proudly, he may eat his dinner proud- 
ly, he may shave himself with an air of in- 
finite superiority—in a word, he may show 
himself grand and absurd upon the most 
trifling occasions. But sleep plays the petri- 
fying magician. He arrests the proudest lord 
as well as the humblest clown in the most 
ridiculous postures; so that if you can draw 
a grandee from his bed without waking him, 


no limb-twisting fool in a pantomime could 
create wilder laughter. The toy with a string 
between its legs is hardly a posture-master’ 
more extravagant. Imagine a despot lifted 
up to the gaze of his valets with his eyes shut, 
his mouth open, his left hand under his right 
ear, his other twisted and hanging helplessly 
before him like an idiot’s, one knee lifted up, 
and the other leg stretched out, or both knees 
huddled up together! What a scarecrow to 
lodge majestic power in! 


GunN-sHoT vs. SABRE WounDs.—A wide- 
spread and erroneous impression prevails on 
the subject of excessive hemorrhage on the 
battle-field. It is believed to be a frequent 
occurrence, and that many lives are lost in 
consequence before surgical aid is procured. 
Such is by no means the case. Military sur- 
geons of experience well know how frequent- 
ly and marvellously the great arteries escape 
injury, the tough material of which their 
coats are formed rendering them less perme- 
able by missiles than the soft tissues which 
surround them. There are times when a ves- 
sel is directly severed, and of course death is 
then almost instantaneous. But even when 
an arm or leg is shot off—the arteries torn 
across—Nature generally steps in, and bleed- 
ing is spontaneously and speedily arrested. 
This is brought about by the vessels being di- 
vided in a jagged manner, not evenly as by an 
amputating knife; consequently the rough 
edges are better adapted to help the formation 
of coagulated blood, which the action of the 
open air speedily causes in d wound. In fact 
the bullet or round shot more or less complete- 
ly effects a result which surgical science has 
of late discovered and utilized for the suppres- 
sion of hemorrhage during operations in civil 
practice. The blow causes a degree of torsion 
which, joined with a tendency in its mouth 
to contract under the influence of cold air, and 
the obstruction produced by coagulated blood 
on the surface of the entire wound, prevents fa- 
tal hemorrhage. Caution is necessary lest too 
much brandy or ammonia be given at this 
time, otherwise with increased vital powers, 
the “ pumping” action of the heart rendered 
more vigorous, serious bleeding might arise 
while the wounded man has no help near him. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Potato PUDDING wiTtH MEaAtT.—Boil half a 
dozen large Irish potatoes; mash them through 
‘colander; add two beaten eggs, and milk to 
make a thick batter; season high with pepper 
and salt. Lay slices of undone meat upon the 
bottom of an earthen dish; pour over a layer 
of the batter, then meat, until the dish is full, 
having the batter upon the top; bake a light 
brown; very little cooking is necessary. 


Pras Pupprnc.—Soak nice white peas (of 
the kind called Cornfield) several hours in 
plenty of water; tie them in a cloth, allowing 
room to swell; when tender, turn them out; 
mash them; season with pepper and salt; tie 
in a scalded cloth; boil half an hour. From 
time immemorial this has been considered a 
proper accompaniment to boiled pork. 


Spicep BrEer.—Make a brine with half a 
pound of salt, half an ounce of saltpetre, half a 
pound of sugar, a tablespoonful of cloves, the 
same of allspice and black pepper; crack the 
spice (do not beat it); boil five minutes ina 
pint of water; when cold, rub it upon ten 
pounds of beef. Turn it every day for two 
weeks. When ready for use, bake it in a deep 
dish; pour in the brine; to which add two 
tumblers of water; cover over the top with 
suet or slices of cold fat bacon, Let the meat 
become cold in the brine. 


A Frencu Fisu Savce.—Beat the yolks of 
two raw eggs; season them with salt, pepper, 
and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Stir well; 
add the grated peel of a lemon. Add slowly 
two tablespoonfuls of fresh olive oil, stirring 
constantly until well mixed. Add the juice of 
the lemon, or vinegar, to make a piquant sauce. 
Color green with spinach juice. 


Morrixs.—Three tumblers of sifted flour, 
three eggs beaten well together, a tumbler half 
full of melted lard or butter, salt to taste, one 
tumbler of sweet milk, a yeast cake as large as 
the top of a tumbler. Set the batter to zise. 
When risen, pour in muffin-rings; bake in a 


quick oven. 


Breap Savce.—A tumbler of bread crumbs; 
pour over them two tumblers of boiling milk 
or pale veal broth. Let this stand until the 


bread has absorbed the gravy; stew five min- 


utes. Make it sufficiently rich with butter; 
season in any way liked; salt to taste. 


To Fry Porators.—Boil and mash them; 
season with salt and pepper; make it into 
cakes as large as the top of a tumbler; roll in 
flour and fry a light brown color. Very little 
frying is necessary. Serve upon a napkin 
placed upon the bottom of a flat dish, They 
should not be piled; serve as fast as fried, Cold 
potatoes may be sliced and fried. 


Sauce For Bortep Fowts.—Beat the yolk 
of anegg; add to ita tumbler of melted butter; 
one wineglass of sweet cream; stew five min- 
utes. Season any way liked. This makes a 
nice sauce for pork chops, if seasoned with sage. 


Corn Meat MorrFins.—One pint of sifted 
corn meal, a teaspoonful of soda, two table- 
spoonfuls of lard after being melted, two eggs 
well beaten, as much sour milk as will make a 
batter the consistency of pound-cake batter. 
Bake with a moderately hot oven in u.uffin- 
rings. 


CueEsE Biscuit.—One pound of flour, half 
a pound of butter, half a pound of grated 
cheese; make up quick, and with very little 
handling, as puff paste. Roll thin; cut and 
bake in a quick oven. Salt to taste. 

AppLe Puppinc.—Butter the inside of a 
small earthen baking-dish; cover the bottom 
and sides with grated bread crumbs; press 
them on. Nearly fill the dish with acid apples 
stewed, spiced and sweetened, Cover half an 
inch thick with bread crumbs; lay over bits of 
butter. Bake slowly half an hour. Turn out, 
and eat with sauce. 


Quakina Pupprnec.—One quart of milk, 
nine eggs beaten separately, nine tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt. Boil 
two hours. Eat with a rich sauce. 


CaTarRH SnuFF.—Dry horse-chestnuts and 
grate them fine. Keep ina bottle well corked, 
and use as snuff. Itis as good as most of the 


patent snuffs, and much cheaper. 


REMovinG FoREIGN SUBSTANCES FROM 
CHILDREN’s NosEs.—The simplest way is to 
get some sneezing snuff in the child’s nose, 


and make it sneeze repeatedly; the effort of 


sneezing will soon drive the pebble, or what- 
ever it may be, out. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A farmer employed a gentleman from the 
Emerald Isle one spring to take care of his 
grounds. He was exceedingly green, but he 
was simply to obey instructions, and accord- 
ingly he came every morning to receive orders 
what to do for the day. His first order was 
to spread a heap of manure. 

“ Aw’ what'll I do that fur, sir?” said he. 

“Why,” said his employer, “we spread it 
so that the roots will find it.” 

“ An’ they will find it by spreading?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

Out went Patrick and commenced his la- 
bor. The manure was very heavy, and by- 
and-by began to wear upon the sinews of the 
toiler. About noon his employer went out 


to see how he got along, and found him 
sweating furiously, and panting for breath. 

“Did you say, sir,” said Patrick, “ that 
plants would find the manure ?” 

“ Yes, of course they will find it.” 

“Well then, bedad,” said the perspiring 


Irishman, wiping his head upon his sleeve, 
“wouldn’t it be betther to lave it in the 
sthable, sir, an’ let them find it there? It 
would save much hard work; do you see, sir?” 


Some weeks since, a certain lady of San 
Jose, California, after a long experience with 
servant girls, and being unable to find one to 
suit her fastidious taste, came to the conclu- 
sion to employ a Chinaman to do her cook- 
ing and housework. Accordingly, after visit- 
ing the several intelligence offices kept by the 
Cantoners and Hong Kongers, she procured 
the services of a moon-eyed Celestial, war- 
ranted to “heap sabee cookee.” For a few 
days everything went on in the household 
like clock-work. John performed his duties 
faithfully; his mistress was delighted, and to 
show how she appreciated the services of her 
new help, determined to give a dinner to cer- 
tain of her friends who were groaning under 
the yoke of those terrible “servant girls.” 
The friends were invited and came; the din- 
ner was served in grand style; the different 
dishes prepared for the occasion were cooked 
“to a turn,” and the hostess was literally 


borne down by the congratulations showered 
upon her by her admiring friends. The last 
course had been disposed of, and the mistress 


rang for dessert, which consisted of a magnifi- 
cent pudding, to be served by John himself. 
The Celestial appeared, bearing the luscious 
compound in dishes, and placed it before the 
guests, whose most enthusiastic admiration 
was excited by the manner in which the “dip” 
or “dressing” was poured over the dishes, 
It so happened that three of the guests were 
unserved with dessert, and the hostess direct- 
ed John to wait upon them. In the mean- 
time, the others, not being able to resist the 
temptation, had begun eating. His mistress, 
thinking the Chinaman was absent rather 
longer than was necessary, went into the 
kitchen to see what was the matter. A sight 
met her gaze that transfixed her with horror. 
John was sucking the “dip” into his mouth, 
and ejecting it over the pudding, in the same 
manner that he would sprinkle clothes pre- 
paratory to ironing them. Whether the lady 
acquainted her guests with the discovery is 
not our province to relate. 


An amusing incident is related to have oc- 
curred on the steamer Dexter, on her last 
trip down the river. Just below Vicksburg, 
a family got on board, en route for Texas. 
During the afternoon the father resolved to 
enjoy the luxury of a good shave, shampoo- 
ing, ete., and for the purpose applied to the 
tonsorial artist of the steamer. The luxury 
was speedily supplied him ; and at his request, 
hair, eyebrows and whiskers were converted 
from a fiery red to raven blackness by the use 
of. the artist’s dye. The traveller was hugely 
pleased at the idea of surprising his wife at the 
transformation, and hurried to demand the 
price. Imagine his indignation when he was 
called upon to forfeit $10. He swore he 
would never pay it, and hurried to his state- 
room to buckle on his defensive armor. But 
he was met at the door by his spouse, outraged 
by the intrusion ofa stranger, as she supposed, 


and admittance refused. He called himself 
her husband; she said he was an impostor. He 
attempted to explain. It was useless. At last, 
in his perplexity, the Hoosier exclaimed; 
“Sallie, look at my feet!” 
One glance at them assured her, “Yes, 


John, I know them feet. They can come in; 
but keep that head out of sight I” 
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THE SNOW-SLIDE. 


Thinks that he will call on Miss Smith and show 
his costume. 


Miss Smith lends a hand to extricate ihe poor man 
the snow. 


Chases ees aay before Miss Arabella cuts him on Washington Street. 
3 
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